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Has This Ever Happened to You? 


From all indications, the sermon had 
gone over marvelously. One after 
another, members of the congregation 
were stopping on their way out to tell 
me how well they had liked it. This 
being the second time that I had filled 
the pulpit at my home church while 
the pastor was away, one sweet old 
lady who had rocked me in the crib 
room when I was a baby came and 
whispered, “The two best sermons 
we’ve had here in the past three years 
have been yours.” 


Even as I thanked her, I looked around 
to make sure nobody else (like the 
associate pastor, for instance) had 
been in earshot, and quickly steered 
this manifestly unimpeachable judge 
of homiletical excellence past me in 
the direction of the punch and cookie 
table. Still, I have to admit, I was 
feeling pretty good. 


The next person to shake my hand 
drew in his breath and, gazing off at a 
spot high above my head, queried, 
“Are you saying, then, that Jesus’ ‘no’ 
to the Syro-phoenician woman was 
conditioned by factors originating in 
human culture?” 


I was a little taken aback by his way of 
putting the question — direct, pre- 
cisely worded, and ever so formal — 
but I answered immediately in the 
affirmative. This had been part of my 
sermon, though not a very large part. 
He showed me a practiced look of 
astonishment, then, with a patronizing 
smirk announced: “Gone are the 
Calvinists from Princeton Seminary!” 


“And good riddance,” I almost blurted 
out, but I bit my tongue. I wanted, 
though, to ask him what exactly was 
so anti-Calvinist about saying Jesus 
was a human being. 


But this guy, who had not released his 


firm, sweaty grip on my hand, was not 
finished. “I myself,” he went on, 
“have always preferred to think in 
terms of a kenotic christology.” 


Just my luck, I thought. This guy’s 
been to seminary, too! Now I knew I 
was in trouble. Seminarians are the 
toughest sermon critics of anybody. 
Caught with my doctrine down, the 
gears started spinning wildly in my 
brain as I tried to recall what the heck 
a kenotic christology was. It didn’t 
help any that at the same time in 
another part of my brain I was being 
mildly irritated that anyone should 
assail my wonderful sermon so. 


But before I could think of a witty 
rejoinder he had launched into an 
extended dissertation on what I can 
only assume was a personal theologi- 
cal peeve of his, because it had little, 
if anything, to do with what I had said 
moments earlier from the pulpit. A 
logjam of well-wishers was forming 
behind him, but he didn’t seem to 
notice. Inching towards me with 
every word, he closed the spatial 
distance between us even as the 
theological tangent of his datribe 
careened light years away from the 
real point of my sermon. 


The people queued up behind him 
began, one or two at a time, to brush 
past and around us, some offering 
words of greeting, encouragement, or 
even thanks to me for my efforts, but 
most just fleeing the scene. I tried to 
listen as politely as I could, but I 
found it difficult to follow his train of 
drone, and I was getting dizzy from 
wheeling about waving, smiling, and 
nodding my hellos to people as they 
rushed past us out of the sanctuary. 


By the time he was done, there was no 
one left for me to greet, but it was just 
as well, because I was now no longer 


in the mood for punch and cookies. I 
slipped back up into the pulpit, 
grabbed my manuscript, and 
hightailed it out the back door of the 
church. 


It came to me as I was walking across 
the street to my car. Aha! Kenotic 
christology. Kenosis! Philippians 2 
and all that. The people walking 
along the sidewalk must have thought 
I was a little addled, and maybe even 
dangerous, because as I opened the car 
door I broke into a laugh that was at 
once rueful and self-indulgent, with a 
touch of spite mixed in for good 
measure. 


Thank God for Princeton Seminary, 
was my next thought, as I was climing 
in behind the wheel. Not, though, on 
account of its putative dearth of 
Calvinists; nor even because, some- 
where along the line in TH 01, I had 
heard Dr. Lee say something about 
kenotic christologies (as satisfying as 
this knowledge was at that particular 
moment). Thank God for Princeton 
Seminary, I thought as I drove away 
from the curb, because at least there 
people still believe and teach that the 
Word of God (which no one claims 
can be fully captured in all its facets in 
a single sermon) is a message to be 
heard, absorbed, applied, and given 
thanks for, not a performance to be 
critiqued, nor a tissue specimen to be 
dissected; and that the Gospel which 
we are being trained to preach is 
bigger than any of our puny ideas 
about it — even bigger than the 
polysyllabics and sophisticated- 
sounding Greek cognates we some- 
times sling across the tables at each 
other in precept. For this also, thanks 
be to God. 


—JFT 
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Raise Spiritual Commitment by Eliminating Pledging 


Gerald S. Mills 








ing library. 


The “Pastor’s Desk” is a regular feature in Testament, in which veteran __ 
pastors share the practical fruits of their experience in ministry, providing _ 
a valuable “insider’s” perspective which is not often readily visible to us 
at seminary. If you enjoy this column, you will want to watch for the 
publication in the spring of the Testament Guide to Practical Ministry, a _ 
compilation of all the “Pastor’s Desk” articles we have run in the past, 
plus new material on a wide range of subjects written especially for this 
one-time special publication — a boon for any aspiring pastor’s burgeon- 





I am convinced that trusting the Lord 
and trusting each other as members of 
the Body of Christ in congregational 
financing raises commitment to the 
Lord and fosters exciting generosity in 
the congregation. I am also convinced 
that pledging programs are ultimately 
counter-productive in raising either 
faith or funds. The Church asks its 
members to “live by faith,” but many 
particular churches refuse to do the 
same, and instead seek guarantees or 
pledges. This primary inconsistency is 
not unnoticed. 


Consider some contrasts between 
pledging and faith giving programs: 


1. Pledging asks the wrong question: 
“How much will you give?” Faith 
giving asks merely: “Will you give 
your life to Jesus?” 

2. Pledging demoralizes the strongest 
members without winning the 
weakest (This result is compounded in 
direct ratio to the intensity of canvass- 
ing programs). Faith giving encour- 
ages the strongest and challenges the 
weakest. 

3. Pledging is an act of self-reliance. 
Faith giving teaches reliance on the 
Lord. 

4. Pledging produces safe minimums. 
Faith giving offers a “Venture of 
Faith” in love for Jesus. Signed 
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contracts are usually minimal, while 
love inevitably does more than it 
promises. 

5. Pledging, like signing a contract, is 
mechanical. Faith giving fosters the 
spontaneity and joy which are charac- 
teristics of love relationships. 

6. Pledging places the church in the 
category of another charity and in 
competition with organizations like 
the United Way for monies. Faith 
giving removes the church from the 
category of a charity by making 
members aware that they do not give 
to the church, but rather they give 
because they are the church. 

7. Pledging, with its concomitant 
accounting and billing processes, 
confirms the church as a business. 
Faith giving affirms the church’s 
unique difference as a community 
operating on the model of God’s 
Kingdom. 

8. Faith giving is superior because its 
purpose and most powerful motivating 


drive is to cause God joy. No matter 
how sophisticated the rationales for 
pledging get, they cannot avoid 
admitting that pledging’s primary 
purpose is to finance a business 
operation. 


The key to faith giving is pastoral 
leadership. The pastor must have a 
clearly transferable theology, a 
courageous commitment, open 
enthusiasm, and a loving zeal for 
souls. Movement from pledging to 
faith giving requires a meticulously 
planned and announced educational 
process of evaluating the personality, 
mood, and style of the congregation. 
Faith giving can unite a congregation 
by making individuals feel intensely 
responsible to a personal Lord for the 
mission of their church. Faith giving 
creates a strong sense of identity in 
church members. 


Our purpose as individuals and as a 
congregation is singular: We seek to 
cause God joy. That is precisely why 
we invest our time in raising faith 
rather than funds. Providence Church, 
where I currently am serving, has no 
stewardship campaigns, no pledging, 
and no budget. No professional fund- 
raisers were employed in raising the 
funds for the building program. I 
encourage you to consider faith giving 
as a viable option. I have always felt 
that Jesus never bought anything He 
couldn’t pay for. 








Dr. Gerald S$. Mills (P.T.S. 56), a Steward of Princeton Seminary, has 
instituted faith giving in one church congregation of over 1000 members 
and another of over 2000 members, and is currently the Pastor of the 
four-and-a-half year old Providence Presbyterian Church on Hilton Head 
Island, South Carolina, which is in the process of constructing a $2.2 
million five-building church campus funded by faith giving. Dr. Mills 
reported last spring that his church had collected over $1.4 million for the 
building project and was aiming at no mortgage. 
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Imaging Jesus: Some Uses of Film 


By James T. Livingston 


mage is everything,” Andre Agassi, no less, 
tells us in a striking television ad seen often 
these days. Not quite, perhaps, but it is true 
that to image a reality is to make a concrete 
representation of it; to portray it graphically 
with all its details and to give it specificity and delineation. 
To imagine, on the other hand, is but to make a mental 
picture, an act of considerably less vividness and intensity. 
Only to imagine is to remain within the realm of abstraction. 
To image, however, is a far riskier and more radical act, 
plunging us into the stuff and mess of history and matter. 
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To image Jesus in film is inevita- 
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purely spiritual imagin- 
ing of Jesus, an approach 
which has the possible 
strength of flexibility, mga 
but also the probable we : Se. 
defect of fuzziness. ae 
Others, remembering 

the second command- 

ment, may inveigh 

against films depicting 
Jesus as the blasphemous 
making of graven images. 
Any theological defense 

for the study of Jesus films 
obviously must be grounded 
in that most fundamental and paradoxical of Christian 
doctrines: the Incarnation, the Word made Flesh. It is the 
very specificity of the film images of Jesus that provides the 
context for the most learning about who Jesus was and is. 
All the Christological questions are set before us in graphic 
terms when Jesus is depicted on film. Serious contempla- 
tion of and dialogue with these images can only help us in 
our quest for an ever more adequate image of Jesus, which 
is the basis of our faith journey. 


bly to invoke controversy and 3 
dissatisfaction. Some may ae = 
believe it better to remain mo %i ) 
in the realm of a more ee Ge 


Jaroslav Pelikan opens his magnificent book, Jesus Through 
the Centuries: His Place in the History of Culture, by 
recalling the words of Albert Schweitzer: “Each successive 
epoch found its own thoughts in Jesus, which was, indeed, 








the only way it could make him live; for, typically, one 
created him in accordance with one’s own character. There 
is no historical task which so reveals someone’s true self as 
the writing of a Life of Jesus.” Imaging Jesus can teach us 
some important things about ourselves as well as about 
Him. There are at least ten film versions of Jesus’ life 
readily available on videotape. 


The first major film of Jesus’ life was Cecil B. DeMille’s 
silent movie of 1927, King of Kings. The quality of the film 
is poor by contemporary standards. The dramatic role of 
music — specifically the Doxology to 
accompany the raising of Lazarus, 
“Rock of Ages” and “Abide 
With Me” for the movie’s 
climax, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetique” symphony 
during the crucifixion — 
takes some getting used 
to. Certain scenes, most 
notably the earthquake 
and storm after Jesus’ 
death, seem incredibly 
overdone. Neverthe- 
less, the movie remains 
surprisingly engross- 
ing, in large measure 
because of DeMille’s 
storytelling skill and his 
determination to break 
out of what he called in his 
autobiography “the effeminate, 
sanctimonious, machine-made Christ of second-rate so- 
called art, which used to be thought good enough for 
Sunday School.” 


The movie starts with a flare that never quite abates. In the 
opening scene the fabulously wealthy courtesan, Mary 
Magdalene, is entertaining and learns that her favorite lover, 
Judas Iscariot, has left her to follow some carpenter who has 





James T. Livingston, Professor of Literature at Drury 
College in Springfield, Missouri, received his Ph.D. in 
theology and literature from the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. He is an ordained minister in 
the Christian Church, Disciples of Christ. 
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been performing healing miracles. Outraged at this be- 
trayal, Mary tosses off a memorable one-liner (“I have 
blinded more men than he hath healed.”), breaks out her 
zebra-drawn chariot, and roars off to confront this one who 
has “stolen” her man. More surprises follow. In the next 
scene, Mark is a little boy who has been healed of a crippled 
leg by Jesus. The film emphasizes the healing role of Jesus; 
indeed, our first glimpse of Jesus’ face is through the eyes 
of a child healed of blindness. Jesus first appears as light, 
then as a face full of compassion. 


DeMille chose H. B. Warner to portray Jesus because he felt 
Warner could play the role “with all the virility and all the 
tenderness, with all the authority yet all the restraint, with 
all the compassion and all the strength, and with the touch 
of gentle humor and human love of friends and divine love 
of His enemies” that he believed the historical Jesus 
embodied. It is an ascetic image of Jesus the man that 
DeMille sought and achieved. It is a “Kingdom not of this 
world” that Jesus preaches, an emphasis which provides 
Judas, whose ambition it is to be at Jesus’ right hand when 
he becomes king, with a rationale for betrayal. Caiaphas is 
the chief villian of the piece, and his role is significantly 
enlarged as he manipulates Judas, Pontius Pilate, and the 
crowds calling for the release of Barabbas. The focus, 
however, is upon Jesus and His effect upon persons. 


The next film, also called King of Kings, appeared in 1961 
and, not surprisingly, offers a much more political image of 
Jesus. The long opening scenes show the Romans’ brutal 
conquest of Palestine in 63 B.C. and Pompey’s desecration 
of the Temple in Jerusalem. The Jews are portrayed as 
trapped in darkness and suffering great oppression. The 
Roman point of view is continued throughout the film 
through the creation of a character, Lucius, a young soldier 
present at the birth of Jesus. We follow Lucius as he is 
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ordered to participate in the massacre of the innocents, then 
later travels through Nazareth when Jesus is 12 years old, 
facilitates Jesus’ visit to John the Baptist when the latter is 
in prison, and even argues as Jesus’ advocate before Pilate. 
At the crucifixion, it is Lucius who proclaims that “this truly 
was the Son of God.” 


Though much more of the gospel content is included in this 
film, most of the New Testament characters, with the 
exceptions of Mary Magdalene and Pilate, seem flat in 
comparison to Lucius. Judas appears as a Zealot and a friend 
of Barabbas, and the Zealots’ activities are elaborated in 
detail, providing a rationale for Judas’ betrayal. It is 
interesting from our perspective that although the political 
concerns of the 1960’s clearly govern the conception of the 
film, the blue-eyed, fair-haired image of Jesus conveyed by 
Jeffrey Hunter seems not to have bothered anyone at the 
time. 


The ultimate “Hollywood” treatment of the Jesus story is 
found in the 1965 mega-production characteristically titled 
The Greatest Story Ever Told. Academy Award-winning 
director George Stevens also wrote the screenplay in collab- 
oration with James Lee Barrett and in “creative association 
with” poet-historian Carl Sandburg. For some years this 
film, which earned five Oscar nominations, was known as 
“the supreme epic and definitive screen version of the life of 


DeMille chose H. B. Warner to 
portray Jesus because he felt 
Warner could play the role “with 
all the virility and all the 
tenderness, with all the authority 
yet all the restraint, with all the 
compassion and all the Seng 
and with the touch of gentle 
humor and human love of 
friends and divine love of His 
enemies” that he believed the 
historical Jesus embodied. 


Christ.” On the whole, however, it does not wear well. It 
might be better remembered as the longest commercially- 
made American movie ever, though the version now cir- 

culating has been cut from its original 4 hours 20 minutes. 


Part of this film’s interest for current viewers is the star- 
studded cast, with many in cameo roles: Pat Boone as the 
angel at the resurrection, John Wayne as the centurion at the 
crucifixion, Angela Lansbury as Pilate’s wife Claudia, and 
myriad others — Ed Wynn, Sal Mineo, Joseph Schildkraut, 


Van Heflin, Donald Pleasance, Roddy McDowall. For the 
most part, these stars remain themselves and are, thus, 
intrusive, if not laughable. A few remain themselves but 
have a certain effectiveness: Charlton Heston as a heroic 
John the Baptist, Claude Raines, Jose Ferrer, and Martin 


The Greatest Story Ever Told was 
five years in the making and has 
some of the most spectacular 
scenes ever filmed. Ironically, in a 
film so characterized by excess, 
one of the most powerful 
portrayals is of Satan as a 
friendly, inviting little old man, a 
masterpiece of understatement. 


Landau as the villianous Herod, Herod Antipas, and 
Caiaphas, and Telly Savalas as a macho Pontius Pilate. 
Sidney Poitier is truly moving in his brief appearance as 
Simon of Cyrene to carry Jesus’ cross. Carroll Baker brings 
off a convincing transformation from Magdalene the 
adultress to Magdalene the devout follower. Of the dis- 
ciples, only Judas, portrayed by David McCallum, receives 
much character development. 


The 60’s context leads once more to a detailed picture of the 
people’s hardship under Rome and the great need and desire 
for deliverance. It also produces a marked emphasis on the 
difficulty for the wealthy of giving up all to follow Christ. 
Max von Sydow plays Jesus in quiet solemnity, especially 
in contrast to the wild flamboyance of John the Baptist. His 
first miracle is subtle and understated, and most of the rest 
of his miracles are not witnessed but instead heard 

reported by a messenger to Herod. 
This is a spiritual Jesus, one who 
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temptation scene but upon other occasions, most notably 
when Judas betrays Jesus. 


1965 is also the year of Pier Palo Pasolini’s The Gospel 
According to Matthew, the film of Jesus’ life which has 
received the greatest critical acclaim. It is in almost every 
way the opposite of The Greatest Story Ever Told. As the 
title suggests, only one of the gospel sources is the basis for 
the screeenplay. It is filmed in black and white. The actors 
are almost all amateurs, including Pasolini’s mother as 
Mary. The camera focuses again and again upon faces and 
eyes. The image of Jesus is stark and powerful. The effect 
is realistic. Yet, finally, the portrayal is too much on the 
side of the prophetic and of anger. There is not enough joy. 


The early 1970’s brought two enormously popular rock 
musical versions of Jesus’ life to the stage, Godspell and 
Jesus Christ Superstar. Both were given film treatment, but 
only the latter is available on videotape at the time of 
writing. Although Godspell has been widely perceived as 
both less controversial theologically and more substantive 
musically, Norman Jewison’s film version of Tim Rice and 
Andrew Lloyd Weber’s Jesus Christ Superstar has moments 
of great power and raises any number of provocative 
questions. A busload of performers arrive at an isolated and 
spectacular site of a ruin in Israel. They begin to unload and 
set up, and soon launch into a series of songs that deal with 
selected episodes in Jesus’ life. Yet, again, the most 
interesting characterization is of Judas, portrayed by a black 
actor with great strength and vigor, challenging Jesus and 
God with his questions, and ultimately seeming pre- 
ordained to his role. Vitality is the keynote of the produc- 
tion, underlined by the bright costumes, the comic Herod, 
and the relentless music. Film clips of tanks, fighter planes, 
and other modern instruments of war punctuate the score. 
In the end the actors climb back on the bus and look out at 
the empty cross which they have left behind. The actor 
who portrayed Jesus is nowhere to be 
seen. We are left with questions: 








Who was Jesus really? What did 
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The distinguished director, 
Franco Zeffirelli, created a 
TV miniseries, Jesus of 
Nazareth, in 1977. The 
video runs to just Over six 
hours. It is the most 
complete of the film 
versions in its use of the 
New Testament material. 
Anthony Burgess’s script, 
which tells the story ina 
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straightforward way, is enriched and enlivened by 
Zeffirelli’s characteristic visual beauty and performances by 
a strong cast, including Robert Powell as Jesus, Olivia 
Hussey as Mary, and Michael York as John the Baptist. 
This time, other famous actors, including Laurence Olivier, 
James Earl Jones, Anne Bancroft, and Anthony Quinn do 
not detract by their presence. 


In 1979 the Genesis Project produced Jesus, another 
straightforward but very unmemorable retelling of the Jesus 
story, narrated by Alexander Scourby and filmed in Israel. 
A far more challenging film that appeared in the same year 
was Monty Python’s well-known Life of Brian, a religious 
parable exploring the comic possibilities present in this 
material by tracing the story of a man whose life parallels 
that of Jesus. 


In 1980, Martin Manulis produced The Day Christ Died, 
“suggested” by Jim Bishop’s book of the same title. On the 
whole, this is a tedious film, marred by Chris Sarandon’s 
very mannered performance as Jesus and enlivened only by 
Keith Mitchell’s colorful Pontius Pilate and an interesting 
treatment of Judas, whom Jesus talks into betraying him. 
No portion of the Jesus story seems more troublesome to 
film-makers than the character of Judas and the rationale for 
his betrayal. 


The most intense controversy in recent years concerning the 
imaging of Jesus was aroused by Martin Scorcese’s film 
version of Nikos Kazantzakis’s novel, The Last Temptation 
of Christ. When the novel first appeared in 1955, it had 
mixed reviews and created only minor stirs. As the years 
have gone by, it has been widely admired for the effective- 
ness with which it relates Jesus’ ministry to modem 
concerns. The last temptation, according to Kazantzakis, is 
the pursuit of happiness: sexual fulfillment, marriage, 
children, vocational success as a master carpemter, all the 
things we normally pursue. Jesus imagines such happiness 
but finally rejects it in favor of service to others as called by 
God. Certainly, there is nothing blasphemous here. But 
when the novel is translated into film, we find a good 
example of the distinction between imagining and imaging 
with which we began. Christians routinely affirm that Jesus 
was “fully human,” and yet the very suggestion, let alone 
the physical portrayal, of Jesus’ sexuality is evidently un- 
bearable to many. Another important aspect of Scorcese’s 
compelling presentation of Jesus’ humanity is Jesus’ per- 
sonal doubt and struggle with His mission. The major roles 
belong to Willem Dafoe as Jesus, Harvey Keitel as Judas 
(again a Zealot and the disciple closest to Jesus), David 
Bowie(!) as Pontius Pilate, and Barbara Hershey as Mary 
Magdalene, who has loved Jesus from childhood and cannot 
understand his rejection of her. The film evokes most of the 
serious questions thoughtful Christians might raise about 
Jesus in their quest for greater clarity of vision and faith. 
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One final film, which is not a life of Jesus, but which 
provokes questions about how we might better understand 
Jesus’ life and mission in our day, is Jesus of Montreal. 
This film was produced in Canada in 1990 and written and 
directed by Denys Arcand, a French Canadian who has in 
the past won distinction for several documentaries. M. 
Arcand was educated by Jesuits and he characterizes 
himself as a “happy agnostic who has read his Buddha and 
Socrates and still finds that of all the wise men in history 
Jesus is the one talking to me in the most urgent manner, 
and his voice is irreplaceable.” The film focuses upon a 
gifted but unemployed young actor who is commissioned by 
a priest to rewrite and then perform a passion play on the 





Christians routinely affirm that Jesus 
was “fully human,” and yet the very 
suggestion, let alone the physical 
portrayal, of Jesus’ sexuality is 
evidently unbearable to many. 





grounds of the famous Roman Catholic Cathedral and 
Shrine overlooking Montreal. Daniel, as he is named, 
gathers four other actors from unlikely places (one is 
modeling virtually nude for a perfume ad and another is 
dubbing his voice on a pornographic film), and as they 
become engrossed in this project of modernizing and 
enacting the Jesus story, they find themselves changing and 
becoming a remarkable little community. The play enjoys 
considerable success, but its unorthodoxy upsets the 
hierarchy, and a return to the traditional script is ordered. 
The actors insist defiantly upon one last performance, and 
when the police arrive to close them down a scuffle ensues 
in which Daniel dies. Parallels to the gospel story pile up 
excessively as the film unfolds, but the actors are effective 
and we begin to care about them. The filming, too, is 
beautiful, but the greatest strength of the work is the focus it 
gives to the powerful tension between a faith in need of 
revitalization and the forces of crass commercialism that 
dominate the modern world. 


Each of these film images of Jesus has problems and 
limitations. Yet each has the capacity to direct our minds 
toward greater specificity and intensity in imaging both 
ourselves and Him whose disciples we would be. Given the 
special sensitivity of the so-called TV generations to visual 
representation, it is clear that individual Christians, as well 
as both churches and seminaries, could benefit from greater 
exploration of the possibilities presented in films imaging 
the life of Jesus. Image is not everything, but it may just be 
our most effective strategy for apprehending more fully that 
Reality which calls us and to which we would bear witness. 


Fall 1991 





The Testament Interview: 


Professor Ulrich Mauser 


Interview Conducted 
by James B. Bennett and Jim Thomas 








Late last summer, after returning from several weeks 
in Europe, Dr. Ulrich Mauser, the Helen H. P. Manson 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis 
at Princeton Seminary, was gracious enough to sit 
down for an hour with two of Testaments editors 
and chat. We found his thoughts on many subjects 
to be both profound and provocative. We hope you 
will as well. 








T: Dr. Mauser, you have been a pastor, a teacher, a Biblical 
scholar, over the course of your career. You have also been 
a seminary dean. 


UM: Yes, for nine years, at Pittsburgh. 


T: Could you say in which of these many roles you have 
felt most at home, or most effective? 


UM: I would not want to play out one role against the 
other, particularly not between the pastorate and teaching. 
The administrative part in a seminary is somewhat different. 
That is an item in itself. But between the pastorate and the 
academic area, I have certainly never found any tension or 
any conflict. In fact, one led rather nicely to the other. I 
grew from the pastoral role to the teaching role almost by 
coincidence — it wasn’t my own doing — and, I have 
attempted, at any rate, in my teaching to remain cognizant 
of the pastoral function. It would make me unhappy if I 
were not able to do this. 


In my particular field, the Biblical Department, it has 
become customary to distinguish between seminaries of the 
church in which the aspect of teaching people for the 
pastoral ministries, or for ministry in one form or the other 
is the predominant purpose of the education, and the 
divinity schools on the other hand, which are supposed to 
work more with a purely academic approach. That has 
always appeared to me a somewhat false distinction. 


I realize that one can read the Bible from all different kinds 
of views. The Bible is terrific literature in its own right, and 
you can study it as literature. Or you can study it asa 
textbook for religious developments, or even as a textbook 
for cultural developments, for that matter — that’s all true. 
But I still think that the Bible is also, to those who are 


members of Christian communities the “Book of the 
Church.” And for that reason to read the Bible as the Book 
of the Church is a legitimate enterprise which is neither anti- 
academic nor a-academic, necessarily. And the use and the 
interpretation of the Bible as the Book of the Church is, at 
least so far as my intentions are concerned, foremost. The 
other things remain secondary and auxilliary. 


T: What first led you into academic life? Did you always 
know you wanted to be a teacher? 


UM: I had never planned on anything but a pastoral career 
for myself from the beginning. But I happened to become 
highly interested, in my time in Tubingen, in the history of 
Christian doctrine, more than anything else. And one of the 
church historians there whom I greatly admired had a small 
group of students meet in his house privately. (I think we 
would meet once a week or once every second week, I can’t 
remember for sure what it was.) He was an expert in Luther 
studies, and, out of those get-togethers with him, I felt that I 
would like to investigate some stages of Luther’s very early 
development, when he was still a monk, up to the point 
where the Reformation began — although, as you well 
know, it’s not quite certain exactly when that actually 
began, but roughly up to that point. He agreed to that, and 
so a dissertation evolved. 


But I made my doctoral work — in church history, not in 
New Testament — on the understanding of heresy in 
Luther’s earlier writings, solely out of interest. I had no 
academic career in my head. It was just one way of being 
able to devote a lot of energy to the understanding of a 
particular phase of the formation of Christian thinking. And 
that’s what fascinated me. So my doctoral studies were not 
done with ther intention to enter academic life. And I wasn’t 
an academician. I remained in the parish. 


When we came to the United States in 1959, I was a campus 
pastor in Oregon for five years. There my colleague, the 
other campus minister and myself, and a very few stu- 
dents—just a handful of people—had a Bible study on the 
Gospel of Mark. I got a couple of ideas during the course of 
that study, wrote them down, it grew, and I looked at ita 
little bit more, and a little book came out of it. It was really 
unintentional. I had not planned that. I was encouraged 
then by some who read it to put it into publishable form, 
which I did, and out came Christ in the Wilderness, which 
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was my first book on the New Testament. 

And then, Louisville Seminary, the hfe 
sister institution to Princeton, kV 
got a hold of that, and they 
had a post open in Biblical 
Theology. They invited me 
to come, and one thing led 
to another, and I got 
involved in academics. 

It was just the way 

history moved for me, 

not intentional planning. 


T: Who were some of 
your most important 
early influences and 
mentors? 











UM: Theologically 
speaking — ? 


I entered that type of school in 1942, 







ean Ris eae that is, in the middle of World 


War Two, but under such 
conditions that the actual 
schools were taken over 
by the Nazi govern- 
ment. The schools 

were not allowed to 
continue to work as 
stewards for the 
church, and in fact 
the Nazis made them 
into something else. 
They became 
training centers for 
future officers in the 
party. That lasted 
until the very end of 
the war. So, while I 








was nominally a 





Tosyes put. 


UM: But not exclu- 
sively so? 


T: Not exclusively. 
Right. 


UM: Well, I guess my 
most powerful mentor, 
negatively speaking, was 
Adolf Hitler. The 
opposition to the Hitler 
regime was something that 
was so fundamental in my youth 

that, by opposition, Hitler was a force that formed my 
devlopment to a great degree. 


On the positive side, it’s really a lengthy development. The 
Lutheran church, in Wurtemberg, the state church in the 
particular state in which I grew up, has had a long-standing 
arrangement with the prep school types of high schools 
which were meant, and are meant still, as preparatory 
schools for people who are going to go into theological 
studies. It was very specialized in the old days. There was a 
great deal of emphasis on the old languages. For instance, 
in the old curriculum, which was before my time, they had 
four years of Hebrew before they ever got to the university. 
And that’s a great help, obviously. In the old curriculum, in 
the German gymnasium, normally there would be seven 
years of Latin, and five years of Greek. That is to say, the 
linguistic education was very thorough, and for that reason, 
you just had an easier time of it, once you could build on 
that as a foundation. 
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member of that year 
of students, we were 
actually never 
allowed to meet 
together, and the 
only contact we had 
with the teachers, 
and with our 
classmates, was 
during the summer 
period, or the 
holidays. On such 
occasions, when we 
would get together, I 
met some people, partly 
people in the church and 
partly academic teachers like Helmut Thielicke, whom you 
may know from reading. So that was also a very formative 
experience in my own life. 


After that year was over, I think the people who had the 
greatest immediate impact on me were certain teachers in 
Tubingen. My New Testament professor, Otto Michel, was 
one of them. Heinz Richert, in church history, was another 
one. And then the very young Gerhard Ebbeling, who was 
just beginning at that time. But if I had to single out one 
person in particular, it would without a doubt have to be 
Karl Barth who influenced me more than anyone else. I 
never studied with him directly, of course, but only knew 
him from my reading. 


Well, I guess that’s at least a partial answer. 


T: Thank you. Could you say something about how 
seminary education has changed since you started teaching? 


Fall 1991 


UM: The changes have been vast. At least, I think they 
have. I began in 1964 in Louisville, and was there until 
1977, and was in Pittsburgh from 1977 until last year. 
During that time, the changes have been considerable. For 
one thing, the period began during that time when theologi- 
cal education was opened up on a large scale to women. We 
had women from the very beginning of my time in Louis- 
ville, but they were few and far between. In fact, they were 
very isolated, and sometimes very lonely. But that, as you 
know, has changed dramatically, and this has, of course, 
influenced the entire shape of theological education in ways 
that were unanticipated twenty-five years ago. 


Another big change that I have seen is the much greater 
interest on the part of second-career people, although that 
doesn’t strike me quite as strongly here in Princeton. To 
me, anyway, aS a newcomer, it is not as obvious here as it 
was in other schools, but it may be, to old Princetonians, I 
don’t know. But certainly in the other schools, the sheer 
number of people who came in from other careers ... I think, 
has made for a more balanced student body. I rather like to 
have people of very mixed ages in classes, and throughout 
the whole life of the community. I think that is healthy, and 
I hope that it will continue. 


Theologically, it seems to me that we have had a develop- 
ment for some fifteen or twenty years, in which older 
concepts of a total approach to theological education, like, 
for instance, neo-orthodoxy, for a time, or older forms of 
liberalism, have, to a large degree, dissipated. And I think 
that the situation has increasingly tended to isolate groups 
from one another. You have so many concerns, so many 
attempts to set the agenda for, if not theological education as 
a whole, then at least for certain important aspects of 
theological education, that I feel that theological educa- 

tion has been — I must choose my words 
carefully here — called into question, 
and made uncertain, by a prolifera- 

tion of special interests and e 
particular agendas. And I ps ee 
would suggest for that == Se 
reason that a great 
deal of confusion, 
and lack of unity in 
our approach that I 
find unhealthy. 
However, I do not 
mean to say that I 
have any blueprint 
for how this can be 
overcome. I think it 
will require a great 
deal of work, but I 
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part of theological educators as well as students to return to 
a unity that is, well, above and beyond all groups and all 
concerns, that will not eliminate the necessary and natural 
multiplicity of concerns, but that will provide superior 
viewpoints that can reorganize theological studies in such a 
way that their inner cohesiveness will become more 
manifest. 


T: What is the most important thing someone can learn in 
seminary? 


UM: The most important thing that any Christian, whether 
in seminary or out of seminary can, with grace, learn is, to 
live in gratitude and in praise. Now seminary alone cannot 
produce that, but I think it can help, and I think it can be 
expected that both the theological educator and the theologi- 
cal student look at theological education as having a part in 
their faith formation. I do not mean to say that critical 
elements should be eliminated, or that we ought keep away 
from the life of the theological student all questions, and all 
problems and all frustrations that might question or chal- 
lenge his or her faith, but I do mean that it should be kept in 
mind by all of us that the end and aim of theological studies 
is the product of a human life which stands in reverence to 
God, and in awe of God, and in gratitude to God. I guess 
that’s awfully preachy, but I do think that that is still what 
it’s all about. 


T: Amen. 


UM: But, you know, again, I really don’t mean to undercut 
the need for critical investigation. If the truth is the truth, it 
will not only be able to stand critical investigation; it will 
even welcome it. And the faith that does not grow is not 
really a mature faith. 


But the mere accumulation of learning as 
such is not an aim of theological 
education, in my opinion. 


T: What are some of the 

Current issues or problems 
which you find most 
exciting or interesting in 
your special field of New 
Testament studies? 
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UM: I think in New 





ul ) Se Testament studies you 

ih line in \tu. S have a good example of 
what we talked about 
earlier when you asked 
about the shape of 


theological education today. 
I think the diffusion — the 
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multiplication of specialties — is just as evident in New 
Testament studies as in other areas of theological inquiry. 
There are so many differnt options that one can go into and 
study that it is almost incredible. And you can fill a lifetime 
with a specialty that is of very little interest to somebody 
else even in your own field. That is possible, and it’s 
happening. 


But first of all, I have for many years advocated an orienta- 
tion to Biblical studies which takes the Bible as a total book 
seriously. That is to say that I do not believe in a New 
Testament interpretation in abstraction from the Old 
Testament. It seems to me that the old canonical decision, 
which goes, of course, way back into the first century, that 
put Old and New Testaments together as one book is the 
decisive hermenuetical 
hint. The isolation of the 
Old Testament from the 
New, and the isolation of 
the New Testament from 
the Old — it goes both 
ways, you know — is, in 
my opinion, dangerous, 
and has on occasion 
become a disaster. I do 
not believe in departmen- 
talization in that regard. J 
don’t mean to say that we 
should do away with an 
Old Testament faculty and a New Testament faculty. That 
is simply a matter of necessary specialization. But the 
degree to which they co-operate one with the other, and to 
which they dialogue, should make it manifest that we have 
one Bible and not two testaments. That is one thing I would 
like to see greatly emphasized in the future. 


Secondly, again in the Biblical Department, in both Old and 
New Testament studies, the, well, the omnipotence, almost, 
of the historical-critical method of interpretation is so great 
that you cannot question it. It may often be very uncomfort- 
able for a student, not only in the beginning stages, but 
throughout, but it is, in academic instruction, a given. 


Now, I have become quite convinced over the last several 
years that a re-investigation into the pre-suppositions of 
historical-critical interpretation is necessary for us. I find it 
almost impossible to put it into a few sentences. Historical- 
critical scholarship in the New Testament has often tended 
to work behind texts, as you know, going into layers of 
historical reality which are behind the texts themselves, the 
stories, and whathaveyou, and then it has behaved as though 
that was the real truth which is really more important than 
the presentation of the story in the New Testament text 
itself. That is to say, the truth of the matter lay for the 
historical investigator to a large degree behind the text, and I 
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[I]t should be kept in mind by all of 
us that the end and aim of 
theological studies is the product of a 
human life which stands in reverence 
to God, and in awe of God, and in 
gratitude to God. 


think that we have to find a way, without throwing the 
critical investigation overboard, to work in such a fashion 
that the texts themselves, as they stand, become the primary 
focus of interpretation. That does not eliminate, for 
instance, redaction criticism, or form-critical interpretation. 
I think an awareness of and knowledge of the stages that 
have produced the biblical texts as they are now is essential, 
but the aim is the texts themselves and not what is behind 
them. 


That is connected with what I believe is a different approach 
to history that is manifest especially in Old Testament texts 
and in what has characterized historical-critical writing, at 
least to a large degree. It seems clear to me that in Old 
Testament texts, especially in prophetic literautre, the 
involvement of the 
person in the truth at the 
moment—in the truth of 
the time—is so much of 
the essence of what has 
later then become a 
bibilical text, that 
without that involve- 
ment the truth does not 
exist. The truth exists 
only in the meshing of 
the prophetic recogni- 
tion of what God’s time 
is, and the understand- 
ing of the moment which is being told in historical narrative. 
That is to say, we get in biblical texts, to a very large 
degree, not an objective reporting about what happened, but 
an assesment of the truth of history as it is seen from the 
prophet’s eye—that is to say, with the work of God in it— 
which is quite different from the historical truth as such. 


That is true, in my opinion, in the New Testament just as 
much. For which reason I think the objectified dissecting 
approach of the historical critic to the text distances the 
subject matter of the Bible from the spirit of it. The claim 
that the text makes on the interpreter, and the willingness of 
the interpreter to identify himself or herself with that claim 
is a part of truth itself, theologically speaking, and that is 
something that I think we have to rediscover in biblical 
interpretation, and in New Testament interpretation as much 
as in Old. 


T: Often times seminary students in their first year and 
beyond have certain anxieties and frustrations and doubts 
that are brought up by exploiting this historical-critical 
method. Was there ever a time in your development when 
you experienced something like this and what you did to 
deal with it and what you might counsel students today to do 
about it. 
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UM: You know, my answer to at least the first part of what 
you asked, as far as I personally am concerned, and my 
experience, is almost a contradiction. As I said before, I 
grew up in a relatively liberal Christian family, and so much 
in opposition to Hitler’s regime, that the life out of the Bible 
was to me so much an element of necessity to survive that it 
was not threatened by historical criticism. 


I had good professors, though, my biblical professors in 
Tubingen, who were all of course exponents, and in some 
degree, even pioneers of, certain types of critical investiga- 
tion. It never threatened me as a student in any way at all, 
because it was combined in their case with an interpretation 
that could not discard a biblical story or a biblical parable or 
a biblical development of thought simply because it may 
have been historically not exactly what actually occurred. 
But they were able to present it in such a fashion that you 
saw the commitment of their faith which arose from their 
encounter with God’s word in such a pure form that critical 
work was not a problem for me, not as a student. So ina 
sense I have to pass on your question. I have not experi- 
enced it personally. 


On the other hand, that does of course not mean that an 
awful lot of people do not experience it very much. I myself 
would like to approach meetings with people who have 
difficulties in, well, in a gentle spirit. I do not like to use 
critical methods as a club with which I would beat a student 
over the head in order to demonstrate the necessity of 
becoming a critical scholar. I think the way in which you do 
it makes a great deal of difference. That is, one listens to 
concerns that a person has and to the particular understand- 
ing of truth that a person happens to embrace, and then the 
dialogue has to begin and one has to be willing to grow 
along with the student. 


In the classroom itself, I think, 
we Can not succeed in that, 
at least not alone. The 
classroom may become 
the arena in which the 
story begins, or a kind of 
battlefield where the 
forces are being joined. 
But the growth, and 
maybe the healing, have 

to take place in personal 
contacts to a very large 
degree, and that I have 

not been able to do to 

the same degree in 
Princeton as I was used to 
in other places. I think 
simply because of the size of 
the institution. I don’t know if 








that’s a very good kind of thing to put into an interview. 
But there it is. That is my true impression. 


T: If you have time what sort of things do you like to read 
for fun and for diversion? 


UM: Iam not really a terribly great reader for fun and 
diversion. My reading is almost entirely occupied with 
theological materials. However, I do like to read a good bit 
of systematic theology. But that’s not what you are asking. 
Well, I have read a “whodunnit” occasionally with some 
joy. But I really am not a fan of this type. The literature I 
do enjoy is, Iam sorry to say, almost entirely German. I 
love to read Goethe. I have read a great deal of Thomas 
Mann—he taught at Princeton for a while. Those, I think, 
are the two, I know the best, and I like the most. But it’s not 





I don’t read that way. I’m afraid I have to disappoint you. 
There really isn’t very much, not in terms of reading. But 
that I guess is just a weakness; that’s just the way I am built. 


T: How have you felt as you have watched the events in 
Europe from this side of the water, both in the last decade 
with the reunification of Germany and even up through the 
events of the Soviet Coup this past week? And how did it 
feel to go back this summer? 


UM: I was back in Germany for about a month in July and 
there was a great deal of complaining among Germans in 
the old West Germany about having to pay higher taxes and 
having to make this contribution and another in order to 
help the people in the eastern states. Although there is a 
great deal of complaining, I have never been able to take 
that very seriously because I think that’s going to work itself 
out without too much trouble. 


My own cousin, with whom I stayed, 
was an engineer. He’s retired 
now, and his firm in which 
he was active was actually 
in the Eastern section of 
Germany. At the end of 
WWII, the factory was 
dismantled, the machines 
were brought to Russia, 
v's; and it ceased to exist. 
Wee. a : oe a5 The owners moved to the 
ee iy : Sy West, started up again 
Yoo lose aly, there, and began rebuilding 
eos Ni AWS it. Now, after the 
reunification, the same 
people have reopened the 
old places of work where the 
old factory began. The two 
parts of the production system 
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have a very good relationship, even now, less than a year 
after the reunification, in which the parts are built in the 
eastern States, and the assembly is done in the west. Its 
really a very good arrangement that is going to help the 
Germans in the future. 


I do think that in terms of total global history, we have not 
experienced anything so positive and anything so cheerful 
than the breakdown of the communist tyranny, not only in 
the eastern states of Poland, Czechloslovokia, Hungary, and 
East Germany, but also quite obviously in Russia itself. 
And if there is anything that had me scared in the events of 
the last week, it is the danger of a reversal to the old party 
machinery in Russia. I think it would have set us back 
terrifically, and I am extremely grateful that it has not 
happened. I think that in the political picture, the chances 
for quick development and the prospects for large scale 
cooperation between nations in the future, are better today, 
materially and significantly better than ever in my lifetime. 


T: What does the future hold for Dr. Mauser? 


UM: I would like to continue some work 
that will help with the development of 
integration of Old and New Testa- 

ment together as one single piece. 

I have set my mind to it. I 

think that its usefulness has 

been well demonstrated at 

certain times. That is some- 

thing that I would like to do. I 

would like to do what I can to 


scripture principle would have to be reformulated and 
rethought in light of developments that have begun in 
response to the Enlightenment, but pre-Enlightenment as 
well. I would hope that Reformation principle is still valid, 
that scripture alone is valid for the doctrine and life of the 
church, and that everything else is secondary to it. If that 
sounds like an outmoded doctrinalism, then I suppose that I 
would have to say: so be it. Really, though, I do not think 
that is outmoded. It may have to be rephrased, but I don’t 
think it’s dead. What would I have to do with it?—I would 
like to make a contribution. 


T: Is there anything else you would like to tell Testament? 


UM: I find the atmosphere at Princeton very stimulating, 
and a very healthy one. I like to be in a rigorous academic 
community in which the love to learn is rather in earnest and 
I think the students come into this place to a very large 
degree that way. I find that refreshing and stimulating and 
challenging. That’s it! T 
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a new understanding for the 
unity of theological education 
as a whole—that we over- 
come as far as possible the 
degree of departmentalization. 
Any effort which can be made 
in that regard is, in my 
opinion, healthy, and one to 
which I would like to contrib- 
ute. 


I continue to believe that the 
reformation principle, that the 
Bible is the answer and alone 
determines the norm both for 
the doctrine and the life and 
for the understanding of the 
church, is not an outmoded 
idea. I think that the old 
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Seminary and Seminarians: 
Princeton Answers Paul Wilkes 














Paul Wilkes’ article, “The Hands That Would 
Shape Our Souls,” which appeared in last 
December’s issue of Atlantic magazine, has, in 
the intervening months, received passing men- 
tion in one or two classes around P.T.S., but in 
general has caused less of a stir than might 
have been expected; less, perhaps, than it 
should have. It would be tempting to interpret 
this lack of reaction among seminarians to Mr. 
Wilkes’ rather provocative “findings” as further 
corroborative evidence that today’s seminaries 
are peopled by a generation of navel-gazers 
who are too engrossed in the “utilitarian” 
pursuit of their very “technical” studies to pay 
much heed to the prevailing trends outside of 
their special branch of academia. 


Testament , however, does not think this is the 
case. We have asked some thoughtful people 
on our campus to offer some form of response, 
reflection, or self-appraisal in light of the issues 
raised by the Atlantic article. We present here 
three of those responses. The first is by our 
campus pastor, the Rev. Michael E. Livingston. 


Next is the contribution of Carole Scheppard, an 


M.Div. senior, and we conclude this segment 
with the thoughts of Testament’s own Michael 
Bruner (M.Div. Jr.) The reflections, opinions, 
and insights presented here are, needless to say, 
those of the particular writers, They are repre- 
sentative of the depth, but surely not of the 
breadth, of the ideas people at Princeton have 
regarding the contentions of Paul Wilkes’ article, 
and apropos of the endeavor of theological 
education in general. We consider them an 
introduction, and an invitation, to further 
dialogue and discussion, and would welcome 
readers of Testament to respond to questions 
raised here and elsewhere with their own 
thoughts and contributions in later issues of this 
magazine. 




















Rev. Michael E. Livingston 


This generation is a kind of remnant, 
an unlikely cast of characters for a 
seemingly impossible task; Pharaoh’s 
army behind, muddy waters ahead. 
What now? 





Middler year in seminary, one of my classmates surveyed 
the laborers in the PTS vineyard and with a sad slow shake 
of his head, rather confidently declared “Christendom is in 
trouble.” That strikes me as a fair, if much too simple, 
approximation of the perspective Paul Wilkes takes on 
seminaries in his article in the December, 1990 issue of 
“Atlantic” magazine “The Hands That Would Shape Our 
Souls: The changing and often deeply troubled world of 
America’s Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish seminaries.” 
While my friend spoke with an almost arrogant self- 
righteousness, I detect a certain wistful hope between the 
lines of Wilkes’ article; a sigh awaiting a sign. He dashes 
fact, anecdote, interpretation and a fair amount of sermoniz- 
ing into the already troubled waters and the splash gets 
everybody wet—puddles everywhere. What follows are my 
comments on a few of those places. 


I. 


“Ts there a critical mass of new leadership...Does this 
generation of seminarians have the talent and the will to 
wield moral authority wisely and effectively. Or are today’s 
seminarians an indicator species—endangered fragile, 
sterile—signaling finally and decisively the end of religion 
in American as a personal and public force?” (p.60). Wilkes 
wastes no time and spares no feelings in posing sharp 
questions which motivate his search into American seminar- 
ians. What can be said in response? Yes, enrollment is 
shrinking and fewer Phi Beta Kappas can be counted among 
today’s seminarians. Yes, there are more women, older 
students, in general a mixed bag of seminarians so unlike 
the homogeneity of earlier generations of young white 
males fresh out of college and on the straight path toward 
pastoral, congregational based ministry. Yes, there is higher 
debt and a more complex psychological profile among 
seminarians today. This should surprise no one. It reflects 
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the very decline in the church (temple and synagogue) that 
Wilkes sketches as the backdrop to the crisis in leadership 
he explores. 


We should be careful to assess the profile of today’s 
seminarians as one element in this decline rather than its 
cause. It is legitimate to ask if the present generation is up 
to the task, just as we may assess the effectiveness of any 
past generation and ask it of those to come. Different as the 
demographics and the psychology of present day seminar- 
ians may be, this may very well be the profile—the peculiar 
complex of characters and characteristic—this peculiar time 
in history requires. This generation is a kind of remnant, an 
unlikely cast of characters for a seemingly impossible task; 
Pharaoh’s army behind, muddy waters ahead. What now? 
There is no answer to this question just yet, and no compel- 
ling evidence that failure is the inevitable outcome of the 
ministry in which this generation will engage. 


We might also remember that God has something to do with 
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the future viability of the church. As illusive as that sounds 
(and it does sound illusive!) faith demands that we trust it’s 
truth. 


Il. 


“What I came back with was a picture of institutions that are 
deeply troubled by contemporary issues; many, too, are 
beset by a flighty if implacable radicalism.” (p.61) Why 
must radicalism be flighty? I wished for more balance in 
the discussion at this point in a few other places. Where is 
the recognition that the radical impulse and agenda, not a 
caricature of it, can be a legitimate response, a faithful 
response to tradition when it grows inert and becomes 
stifling; slow to respond to the malaise in society, perhaps 
too comfortable with values which have grown oppressive? 


Our problem may not be so much that radicalism is flighty 

and too closely identified with libertine excesses in a post- 

Christian society but that the church has too closely and 

uncritically identified with a culture that has lost its soul; 
never fully lived up to its creeds and sacred texts. We need 

more honest and genuine dialogue among those who 
disagree. What I hear is, “We are abandoning 

tradition for theological fads. We are running after 
a runaway, anything goes culture.” What I want 
to ask is, “Has not our appropriation of tradition 
been narrow and exclusive, too accommodating 
of a political and economic system which has 
always promised more than it has delivered?” A 
prophetic radicalism may very well be demanded 
in such circumstances. 


Think about this: In the United States in the 
middle of the 19th century it was radical to 
oppose slavery and to affirm the full humanity of 
black people. The institutional church cannot be 
said to have taken an aggressive leadership role 
in that movement. In the early decades of this 
century it was radical to advocate voting rights 
for women in the United States. Where was the 
church in that struggle? The church has been 
sometimes unwilling, or at least slow to distance 
itself from cultural norms inconsistent with the 
gospel. It is at least guilty of a silent complic- 
ity. Uncomfortable with our silence, we 
castigate the liberating impulse, we marginalize 
it, we trivialize it, we describe it as flighty. 


opens 


Il. 


Quoting Kevin McGinley, a student at a Jesuit 
seminary, Wilkes writes “It’s apparent that we’re 
already in the midst of a very spiritual age but we 

Just don’t know what to do about it.” Commenting 


on the exclusion of the spiritual dimension in theological 
education Wilkes writes, “A person’s spiritual life could not 
be quantified, charted, assessed, so it was pronounced 
personal and left up to the individual.” Intense attention has 
been focused on the question of the spiritual life of seminar- 
ians. On our campus there has been a growing desire to 
attend to issues of spiritual nurture as a necessity for a 
maturing faith and as a balance to a tendency toward a too 
intellectual faith. We are struggling to understand and 
affirm serious academic study as a spiritual discipline. 


The seminary continues to affirm its historic balance 
between learning and piety. The chapel seems to be 
experiencing a revival of sorts with increasing attendance 
among students and a slight increase in faculty attendance 
and leadership. However much daily chapel may be seen by 
administration and faculty as the center of worship and 
spirituality on campus, for at least some students it is not 
enough. In the last several years daily chapel has been 
supplemented by a variety of worship, bible study, prayer 
experiences, and groups that have been initiated by students 
and designed to meet their needs as they perceive them. 


Many hold the hope that curriculum changes on the horizon 
will quite self consciously address questions of vocation, 
spiritual formation, and nurture—done in the context of a 
small on-going group of entering students led by a faculty 
member. This is an agenda of expectations which may 
invite frustration, but nonetheless all of these efforts suggest 
that we are beginning to learn what it is we ought to be 
doing about the issue of spirituality. 


IV. 


On the matter of pluralism Wilkes quotes Paul D. Hanson, a 
professor at Harvard Divinity School, “...the pendulum is 
now where not a revision but a negation of tradition is 
espoused in the classroom...Pluralism is not a buzz word 
anymore; it is here. But should such pluralism within 
seminaries merely reflect society or attempt to shape it?” 
However much it may or may not characterize the divinity 
school at Harvard, this phenomenon (i.e. “a negation of 
tradition”) cannot be said to be sweeping mainstream 
divinity schools and seminaries, not to mention more 
conservative seminaries. I think the pendulum is simply 
swinging at a much faster pace. One moment it seems far 
left, the next it is one hundred eighty degrees right and 
straining to stay attached to its anchor. It may be that where 
one stands determines the perceived direction. 


In my view, at the moment, especially in educational 
institutions secular and religious and perhaps in the church 
as well, the swing is to the right. If that betrays my own 
prejudices, at least let me say there is a lively, and not 
altogether unwelcome debate about this concern. The 
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charge gathering currency is that pluralism threatens to 
subvert tradition. However, not only is pluralism here now, 
it has always been here. The difference today is that 
pluralism has a voice (perhaps “voices” is more appropri- 
ate). 


Are we to silence those voices so quickly, to brand and 
discredit them fearing they have no contribution? Or worse 
yet, are we to suggest that their contribution is unwel- 
come—because it is not representative of normative 
tradition? We are shaped by our tradition, and we all 
contribute to the shape of our tradition as it grows and we 
grow into the future God gives us. 
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Carole Scheppard 





Where do our soap boxes come from? 
Is our feminism, our academic 
excellence, our concern for racial 
equality, our patriotism, or our 
demand for social justice a natural 
outgrowth of our love for Jesus Christ? 





Many of the concerns raised by the Atlantic Monthly article, 
including the overriding focus on the individual, the 
declining academic quality of seminarians, and the “techni- 
cal” and “utilitarian” nature of curriculum are reflections of 
trends in the wider society. This, however, is what I find 
most troubling. As Christians, and as individuals seeking to 
be leaders of Christians, it is our purpose to present the 
world with an alternative to its messes, not to reflect them. 
When specific condemnations made against society can so 
easily be applied to seminarians as well, we are truly failing. 
Christian leadership must offer a vital alternative to the state 
of the world, or inevitably become an integral part of the 
problem. 


This is not anew concern. When Constantine converted the 
Roman Empire and legitimized Christianity in the eyes of 
the ruling powers, he condemned us to centuries of seeking 
governmental and societal affirmation and compromising 
ourselves to remain legitimate. Christianity became, and 
remains, not the cutting edge of a radically different way, 
but a convenient vehicle for all sorts of political and social 
interest groups to gain access to power. Both the flag-waver 
hailing the success of Operation Desert Storm and the anti- 
war protester screaming accusations of political deception 
are able to enhance their arguments by the claim that “God 
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is on our side, too.” Christians are not called to be patriotic 
any more than they are called to be “politically correct”; 
Christians are called to be different. 


Jesus Christ called followers into a life based not on 
continuous struggle for power among ourselves, but on 
continuous surrender to a power beyond ourselves. Herein 
lies our difference and our strength. Without Jesus Christ, 
we are nothing more than fragmented factions seeking 
recognition and affirmation from gods of our own making. 
In Jesus Christ we are a unified body without need for 
recognition or affirmation from governments or societies. 
With Jesus Christ as our core, we are certainly driven to 
action, but our action is based on love and commitment 
which came before us and remains with us. Without an 
attachment to that core, even the noblest strivings for social 
and political justice become products of human effort and 
energy, and eventually descend back into the web of 
factionalism. 


In seminary, we spend a lot of time exploring these factions. 
Some we raise up, some we condemn, but I frequently 
wonder where the core of our exploration rests. Mr. Wilkes’ 
article intimates that for many seminarians the core is not 
Jesus Christ, but the struggle for social and political power. 
I, too, am concerned about this. Where do our soap boxes 
come from? Is our feminism, our academic excellence, our 
concern for racial equality, our patriotism, or our demand 
for social justice a natural outgrowth of our love for Jesus 
Christ? Are we simply using the seminary as one more place 
to express our social and political opinions in the hope that 
someone might hear? We talk a lot in seminary about 
respecting one another’s differences. Why do we speak so 
little about the faith we share that makes us all the same? 
The call to offer the world an alternative is a forboding one. 
If we are constantly bashing one another with our social and 
political opinions, we will expend our energies before we 
start. It is only as we reach beyond ourselves to our Source, 
and unite ourselves in devotion to Jesus Christ, that our 
direction will be revealed and the power made available to 
us. 


Let us not forget that Jesus did not call us to please society: 
Jesus called us to transform society. To do so, we must be 
willing to stand apart from society’s expectations and make 
our own way. We must be willing not only to respect one 
another’s differences, but to move beyond them and claim 
our sameness in the eyes of God. Only united in that 
sameness and in obedience to the power of God beyond us, 
are we able to stand apart from the world and offer an 
alternative. 
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Ministry: Career or Call? 





Full-time ministry, in its various forms, is inhabited today 
by many people who either made a career move or a 
decision of their own to be there. That, in my opinion, is 
one reason the Church is experiencing today what is 
euphemistically called negative growth. For most of us who 
grew up in a church, our pastor was someone who had felt 
the “call” to ministry and had acted accordingly. This pastor 
was probably someone who had either known what he or 
she (usually a “he’”) was going to do from the time he was a 
tiny tot, or he was someone who suddenly made a big 
change because he felt a compelling call to the ministry. 
Either way, your pastor probably felt God’s distinct call to 
the ministry and entered it for that reason. 


In the 1960’s, with the popularization of liberation theology, 
the pulpit became a soapbox for political rhetoric. Libera- 
tion theology taught that the church, in its truest form, was 
any body of believers working for the liberation of op- 
pressed people, predominantly those oppressed politically, 
racially, and socially. This led to a growing belief that the 
office of Church Minister was open to anyone with spiritual 
and godly motivations who might want to organize a group 
of people to work for the liberation of the oppressed. 
Minimized by this scheme was the idea that ministers are 
people that are called, or chosen, by God. Gone also was the 
belief that only those who are called by God to full-time 
ministry should be in that position. Ministers were increas- 
ingly viewed as people who had made a career choice to 
work in that capacity, and anyone who might also desire the 
post could be equally qualified. Not suprisingly, full-time 
ministry became just another career option with an altruistic 
edge. If you were interested in social change and had a 
passing fascination in a man named Jesus, you could qualify 
as a bona fide minister in many churches. 


Another contribution to the idea of ministry as a career 
option was the ordination of women. Women had essen- 
tially been exlcuded from ministerial positions since the 
earliest years of the church, with some few exceptions. 
Many people felt that it was time to accept women called by 
God to positions of church leadership. This, unfortunately, 
led to a number of women who argued that ministry was 
their right. This argument soon took precedence over the 
fact that no one has the right to be a minister. The issue of 
rights, in fact, does not apply to the question at hand. It is 
worth noting, however, that many women have fought 
against the sexual biases that exist in the Church without 
selling out to the bogus notion of rights. It is true that if one 
senses God’s call to the ministry, one should be able to 


follow through on that, regardless of gender. Many women 
in the past were not given that chance. The problem I am 
addressing here, however, is not that women have struggled 
for acceptance into positions of church leadership but, 
rather, that someone seeks to become a minister because she 
feels she has the right to. 


Is ministry a career choice? Many people are in seminaries, 
I suspect, not because they ever felt God’s call, but because 
seminary is the path of least resistance. These seminarians 
probably grew up in and around the church most of their 
lives and seminary is just another way of avoiding the 
secular world, or they were disillusioned with their first 
career choice and wanted something more “people-oriented” 
and perhaps even exotic. With the new openness in our 
society to spirituality, due largely to the New Age move- 
ment, going into the ministry no longer sounds strange; in 
fact, it seems “nice”—even admirable. 


Where does this leave the Church in America? Somewhere 
near spiritual bankcruptcy. Church membership around the 
country has been steadily dwindling while, at the same time, 
an interest in spirituality is on the rise. This does not add up 
until one realizes that this may be due to people being in the 
pulpit who do not belong there; people who were never 
“called” in the first place. Some men and women I know 
entering the ministry are more concerned with their poten- 
tial salaries than they are with where God has called them. 
Pastorates are being filled by people disillusioned with the 
stress involved in full-time ministry because they lack the 
deep conviction and sense of calling that invariably helps 
during times of questioning and despair that every pastor 
confronts. This does not mean that ministers called by God 
are exempt from disillusionment. It is precisely because 
those called to ministry can experience so much disillusion- 
ment that those who are not called would do well to seek 
another vocation. Nevertheless, it is not so much a matter of 
being unqualified (though that certainly is at issue), as it is a 
matter of being uninvited. 


It is not just inappropriate when someone “uninvited” 
cavorts in ministry—it is tragic. One worries not just 
about the Gospel’s integrity, which is vulnerable to 
abuses in the pulpit (and the lectern, for that matter), 
but also about other facets of ministerial responsi- 
bility, from marital and spiritual counseling to 

youth ministry. We all know what a fickle bunch 

we Christians are, and it doesn’t take much to keep 
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communion on Fridays. Granted, the Gospel is preached 
occasionally, but I think the dwindling attendance at chapel 
services as the year goes on is an a symptom of the problem 
that churches are facing nationwide. If seminary students 
aren’t attending chapel, then it shouldn’t be surprising that 
regular folks aren’t going to church. 


There is no such thing as a perfect motive. We all would 
like to think there is when we stand behind the pulpit, but it 
is rarely, if ever, the case. We can be comforted by Paul’s 
words in Philippians when he says that whether Christ is 
preached from bad motives or from good, Christ is 
preached, and that is all that matters. Some have taken 
those verses to mean that anyone, whether called by God or 
not, can preach the gospel. That is not what Paul said. Paul 
was referring to those who had been called by God. The 
Church already has enough problems with mixed motives 
and lousy preaching from those who have been called. 
Being called does not make one immune to poor prepara- 
tion, irresponsible exegesis, or weak delivery, nor does it 
immunize one from the struggle with ambition. A divine 
call, however, does lead one to preach Christ. These verses 
assure us that, for whatever reason, God calls people to 
positions in ministry who will not always have perfect 
motives, and yet, intends to use them to further the King- 
dom. Impostors in the pulpit, perhaps more rightly called 
impastors, are a scandal to the faith. 


I was recently in the ordination of a friend and was re- 
minded again of the seriousness with which the office of 
Minister of the Word and Sacrament should be taken. My 
friend Dan and his wife Sue (also an ordained minister) are 
both examples of people who listened for God’s voice and 
responded faithfully to God’s calling, though it was not 
without much prayer and deep consideration. How can 
anyone 
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once-faithful church attenders from ever returning. 
Many of us here at PTS have experienced this first- 
hand at Chapel. We start out as faithful attenders 
(evident earlier in the year), but soon the personal- 

ized agendas that come from the pulpit are so 
overwhelming that usually by the time spring semester 
rolls around it takes all of our energy just to show up for 
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answer the questions posed in an ordination service without 
much prayer and deep consideration? Here are a few of the 
questions asked of Dan that Sunday afternoon: 


“Do you accept the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be, by the Holy Spirit, the unique and authoritative 
witness to Jesus Christ in the Church universal, and God’s 
word to you?” 


“Will you be a minister of the Word and Sacrament in 
obedience to Jesus Christ, under the authority of 
Scripture, and continually guided 

by our Confessions?” 


“Will you be a faithful 
minister, proclaiming 
the good news in 
Word and Sacra- 
ment, teaching faith, 
and caring for 
people?” 


These questions, or 
similar ones, we 

will all have to 
answer if we are 
seeking a call to 
ministry. For those 
on the M. Div. track 
who do not plan to be 
ordained, and for those 
seeking degrees in Christian Education and Theology, the 
questions still apply. Should anyone be in a position of 
Christian leadership who cannot answer these questions 
affirmatively? Should anyone be in Seminary who isn’t 
seriously considering a position in Christian leadership? I 
think not. Many people make the mistake of equating a 
seminary with a divinity school, but they are not the same 
thing. A Christian seminary (and PTS belongs in that 
category), unlike a divinity school, is exclusively a place 
where people who worship and follow Jesus Christ come for 
preparation, learning, and training before entering into 
positions of Christian leadership. We all struggle with faith 
questions in Seminary, and we all experience times when 
we cannot answer the ordination questions affirmatively. It 
would seem, however, that if those questions consistently 
remained unanswered, even after prayer and deep consider- 
ation, a decision would have to be made to leave seminary. 
A close friend of mine did just that a few years ago while 
here at PTS, and he is eternally grateful that he did. 


Discerning the call to ministry is mysterious and personal, 
and I have no formula for how one does it. But I do know 
that if a formula exists, one of the main ingredients is 
prayer. One discovers God’s will for one’s life through 
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daily prayer. This answer seems naively simple to many 
people. It must be more complicated than that, they say. 
Perhaps, in some ways, it is. Discerning God’s call may 
involve more than prayer alone, but it always, at the most 
fundamental level, involves prayer. The answer does not 
always come right away, as many of us know, but it does 
always come (Hab. 2:1-3). Are we listening when it does? 
Are we seeking the answer out? Are we reading the Word? 
I am aware that this approach seems “Sunday-schoolish” to 
some of you, but it is also Biblical. 


The question of one’s calling is one of 
the most important and fundamen- 
tal questions in life. God 
has a vested interest in 
it, to be sure. Every- 
one in seminary 
should be asking the 
question, “Has God 
called me to full- 
time Christian 
ministry?” Even 
those going into 
Christian educa- 
tion and teaching 
should consider 
their positions as 
ones of full-time 
ministry, though of a 
different kind. If one 
earnestly seeks after God’s 
guidance in this matter, God will respond. If the answer 
remains consistently unclear, then one should move to the 
more basic question of whether or not Princeton Seminary is 
the place to be. It is hard to believe that anyone would 
choose to stay here if one did not feel called. Someone once 
said that if you can be anything other than a minister, be it. 
The decision to commit one’s life to full-time Christian 
ministry is not, and should not be, simply a personal career 
decision. It is God’s decision, and one that we must 
constantly seek to test, even after we have received the call. 
I do not envy the people who are here mistakenly. I know 
they are unhappy. 


Seminary is a place where men and women come for train- 
ing and preparation for the ministry. Dr. Gillespie made 
that point clear in his address at the beginning of the year. 
That is the primary purpose of Princeton Seminary, he said. 
I submit to you that it does not matter what field of Chris- 
tian service you are entering—the primary purpose is still to 
prepare you for some form of vocational ministry. It would 
be a shame if anyone made it through Princeton Seminary 
and into full-time Christian ministry, only to realize that it 
was not what they were called to do. It would be a shame 
not only for them, but for the Church as well. God can right 
our wrongs, surely, but others pay for our mistakes. T 
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And So, We Are Angry 


A Sermon 


by André Resner, Jr. 


Scripture Lessons: 
2 Corinthians 4:7-12a 
Mark 8:14-29 
Jonah 4:1-11 


have had an interesting corroboration of evidence 

over this past year that was unsolicited, yet that 

caught my interest. In several conversations recently 

the topic has come up of student attitude at Union 

Seminary in New York, Yale Divinity School, and 
Princeton Seminary. As a mere listener, one overhearing 
these discussions, I was amazed to learn that the general 
tone among students at each of these seminaries was 
described by the same word: anger. 


In my musing over this I’ve tried to pinpoint why this is so: 
what factors have come together in these times and places of 
theological education that could make the ethos of such 
places of preparation for ministry in the Kingdom of God 
“anger?” 


After exploring numerous possibilities, such as cafeteria 
food, language requirements, the fact that we at Princeton 
are in New Jersey after all, field education, required speech 
classes, too few and far away parking spots, ordination 
exams that happen at the same time as mid-terms, reading 
weeks that are actually only three days (all days that most of 
us don’t have classes anyway), cafeteria coffee that tastes 
like church coffee that tastes like 30W Pennzoil, and more, I 
concluded that these were all too small. The issue seems 
larger than any one, any combination, or even the entirety of 
these. 


What could it be, then? 


After stripping back all these possible reasons, I was left 
with no seed, no real bedrock reason. No reason big enough 
to make so many, with so many good intentions, so many 
with so much desire to be faithful to God, so angry. 


And so I wondered if it were not something much more 
fundamental, if I may use that word. Might we not be angry 
because we are frustrated that the gospel isn’t doing more? 


Might we not be angry because we expected that the gospel 
would have already done more here at Princeton Seminary 
before we got here? 


We thought that playing basketball at Seminary would be 
more an act of building community than a bunch of egos in 
sneakers scrambling for five minutes of individualistic 
glory—we can get that in any gym, anywhere. 


We thought that OT 01 would connect us up with the 
necessary past of the texts’ milieu, but as the study of what 
we confess to be the word of God, that it would also connect 
us with that God. 


We thought that TH 01 would be a study of God—that it 
would place us on the highest mountain we had yet stood 
upon, and would give us the elevated view of our world, and 
our God, of ourselves, and God’s Kingdom—a view more 
expansive than we had ever had before. 


We didn’t expect much from CH 01; so it actually turned 
out better than we thought. 


We thought we would have Tom Long for PR 01, and so we 
braved the Wednesday morning 8:00 time or the last hour 
on Friday afternoons because oral tradition affirmed that Dr. 
Long always taught at those times. And when we showed 
up, there was this guy named André greeting us for a year of 
introductory preaching. It’s like the Israelites getting up the 
morning of the Exodus, half-baking their bread, rushing out 
to the place where Moses had told them to meet in the 
morning and being greeted by a guy named George who 
said, “Ladies and Gentlemen, I’m sorry to announce that 
because of such a great demand Moses has decided to go on 
ahead of us and lead some of the people who were ready last 
night. I, George, will lead you through the Red Sea (or sea 
of reeds, it seems the map Moses left me is a bit smudged 
just here; don’t worry, I’m sure we’ ll find it).” George at 
the helm makes for a less confident, at least a less exciting, 
exodus than Moses. We expected Moses, not George. 





André Resner, a Ph.D. candidate and erstwhile PRO1 
preceptor at Princeton Seminary, is currently an 
Instructor in Homiletics at Texas Christian University, 
Abilene, Texas. This sermon was delivered in Miller 
Chapel on November 1, 1990. 
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Maybe we thought that Seminary would be more of a 
“spiritual” experience, sort of a “Camp PTS” with grades. 
Perhaps we expected to see the gospel lived every day here 
through every employee associated with the Seminary. 


Perhaps we’ve been constantly bumping into earthen vessels 
around the one place where we expected to see the treasure 
more. 


We expected the gospel to do more. We are coming toa 
greater awareness of the needs of the world. We are coming 
to a greater awareness of the greatness of the gospel—the 
gospel of God that is bigger than the one in a lunchbox that 
we brought with us—and we are sensing to a greater and 
greater extent the urgency of that gospel in such a broken 
world, and frustration at the perceived failure of those 
around us to have the same sense of the gospel’s greatness, 
the world’s need, and the urgency involved in such a calling 
as ours. And so we’re angry. 


As we see the gospel opening up new 
worlds in our mind’s eye and in 
our heart’s eye, we turn our 
eyes to the backward 
ways of the church, 
and the church’s 
schools of prepara- 
tion, and we lament, 
because the gospel 
just doesn’t seem to 
be doing enough in 
the one place in the 
world that we 
thought the gospel 
was alive and well. 
And so we’re 

angry. We call it 
“righteous indigna- 
tion.” We call it 
“prophetic imagina- 
tion.” We’ve 
become good at 
naming things, and 
people. 


We want so much 

for the kingdom to 
break in. To 
overcome the powers 
of the night and 

shine the light of day 
into every corner of 
oppression, suffering, 
and hopelessness. 
And so we are angry. 


asp) 


Angry because the glass through which faith looks is 
smudged and foggy, and is at once more clear and less clear 
than we have ever noticed before, and we’re angry because 
of it. 


We’re angry because if we were teaching OT 01 Moses 
would be promoted back to his old job, and receive back 
pay. If we were in charge of TH 01 we’d study God, and go 
mountain climbing. If we were in charge of PR 01 Tom 
Long would teach all the sections, and teaching fellows 
would never be allowed to say anything or grade anything. 
And the congregation said...““Amen!” 


And so we’re angry, because we aren’t in charge of any of 
these things, but we see how they could be, and should be, 
and we feel impotent to change them. We thought the 
gospel would have already taken care of such things before 
we had gotten here. 


Why hasn’t the gospel done more? Why hasn’t it done 
more here, here in this place, with these 
Pee - people? 








Recently, I was told of a 
mountain climber who 
scaled the Matterhorn. He 
said that the danger of 
climbing the Matterhorn 
is not really all that great. 
The danger is in climbing 
back down. Many more 
climbers have died 
coming down the 
mountain than going up. 
It made me think of 
Peter wanting to build 
condos on the mount of 
transfiguration. “Jesus, 
this is great! Let’s just 
stay up here!” Buta 
Voice brought some 
clarity—” This is my 
Son, listen to Him!”— 
Ln i and they headed back 
os i =.°- down the mountain to 
hie Ky sZt --.. _ meet the realities of the 
ZZ world below. And the 
first thing that happened 
was an epileptic boy, 
and a frantic crowd, and 
powerless disciples 
running around with 
their ghostbuster packs 
on empty. And Jesus 
looked at the whole 


scene and asked, “How mae ERS IE oes 


long am I going to have 
to put up with this?” 


And the disciples SAE / a 
asked, “Why couldn’t SY : 
we bust that ghost?” AF HONORS Nose i , 
And Jesus in a sharp p> 2, rile 
aa Nei? 
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edged critique said 
simply, “This kind 

can come out only by 
prayer.” Or in other 
words, this stuff of 
extending the kingdom 
happens by the power 
of God, not the force of 
a human, or a system, or 
the cleverness of some 
technique. It’s easier to be 
on the top of the mountain 
where God’s awesomeness is all-evident; where there aren’t 
so many people who don’t seem to get it or live it. Can we 
trust that same God of the mountain at the bottom, where 
life gets messy? It’s more dangerous coming back down to 
earth. I wonder how many died climbing back down the 
tower of Babel. 


sent atte 
bet | 


malt ah, 


It is a gift of grace to see how big the gospel is, and to see 
that God has a place for us, for me, in that gospel in this 
place. It wasn’t done when God put me here. There was a 
place for me; and a task. The gift is a glimpse of God’s 
pathos now, as well as God’s future. I mean pathos as 
Abraham Heschel describes it, a glimpse of what God sees 
in this world and how God feels about it. It’s a kingdom 
glimpse. It is a gift of grace to see from the mountain top 
the pathos of God in the present and to be given a peck of 
God’s promised future: a present and a future that comes 
together in a redeemed community of faith, a community 
living redemptively now amidst a frail and broken humanity. 


Jonah’s anger was basically a selfish individualism which 
wanted his religion, his church, and his God shaped in his 
own terms, in his own image, even though he knew better. 


Our anger may be different than Jonah’s—it’s hard to 
imagine us having Jonah’s confidence that preaching really 
works, and being mad that it does!—but there are some 
disturbing similarities. Jonah wanted it his way or no way: 
theology, community, and theological education cut out of 
one color and one texture—a “‘one-size-fits-all religion” (as 
long as I’m the pattern for the vestment!). Because if I can’t 
have it my own way then I'd rather be puked up by a fish 
and die. 


But instead of reducing things to that in order not to disturb 
poor sensitive Jonah, God decided to use Jonah and to give 
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ere i oe i him his expected revelation 


of just how big God’s 
compassionate love is. 
Instead of reducing 
things, God chose to 
enlarge things—to give 
Jonah, and us, a view 
from the top. Such a 
view never leaves one in 
the place they were 
id: Mr before. 
2 / In the movie “Men Don’t 
igety Leave” Jessica Lange 
plays a mother of two 
boys. Her husband died 
unexpectedly and 


a tragically and left her without 


enough money to continue life as she 
had always known it. They had to move from the country to 
the city, and she had to find work. Life became a com- 
pletely different reality for all of them than it had been 
before. Her high school son eventually moved in with a 
nurse in their apartment building. Her younger son began 
stealing entertainment equipment, selling it, and buying 
lottery tickets in hopes of winning his mom the money they 
needed to move back to their old life. After some time 
Jessica gave up. Life was no longer what she had expected. 
It was no longer what she felt like she had been promised. 
It no longer fulfilled her hopes for herself and her children. 
It was no longer life for her. She fell into a deep depression 
and went to bed. 





Jonah wanted it his way or no way: 
theology, community, and theological 
education cut out of one color and 
one texture—a “one-size-fits-all 
religion” (as long as I’m the pattern for 
the vestment!). 





After five days, Jody, the oldest boy’s girlfriend, came over 
to her apartment, went into the bedroom, over to the bed, 
and began attempting to rouse Jessica. In her characteristi- 
cally irritating tone she said, “What are we doing in bed? 
Why are we doing this?” Jessica, drowsy yet angry, begged 
her to leave and let her sleep. Instead, Jody wrestled Jessica 
out of bed and carried her to the shower. After washing her, 
she made breakfast for her. Sitting calmly at the breakfast 
table Jessica said, almost reluctantly, “Thank you. I feel 
much better.” Jody said, “What would we like to wear?” 
Jessica replied, “You mean we’re not done?” After clothing 
her Jody took her for a drive in the country. As they drove 


ja 
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Jessica thanked Jody and asked where they were going. Just 
then they came around a heavily wooded corner to an 
expansive Clearing with two hot air balloons in the middle. 
The next moment they were lifting off in the balloon with 
Jessica asking, “Have you ever done this before?” Jody 
responded, “Once. With another friend who was very 
depressed.” Jessica asked, “Where is she now?” Jody said, 
“She’s been institutionalized. But I still like the idea. Don’t 
you like the idea?” It was the turning point for 

Jessica. She returned to her life and 

accepted it for the first time. pele eae 
She stopped looking for a ie asa ; 
former life that was no Sars 
longer possible. 
She began 
redeeming the 
one she had. 














Martin Buber has 
said that such a 
moment as this 










































It’s the new birth that Jonah would have had to have had if 
he were ever going to accept the nature of God’s redemp- 
tion. It’s the new birth that we may need if we are ever to 
become participants in God’s redemptive activity in this 
world, rather than mere spectators and/or commentators on 
God’s pathos and God’s future. 


And God said to Jonah, “Do you do well to be angry?” And 
Jonah said, “I do well to be angry, angry 
enough to die!” Could it be 
ee that one thing we learn from 
“ Jonah is that “anger” is a 
necessary ingredient 
in theological 
education? It 
won't be a 
question of 
whether or not 
we’re going to 
get angry in 
Princeton, or in 














is one of the church, or 
catastrophic with our lives 
torment: the as they 
moment change; the 
“begins to question has to 
suggest new do, rather, 
questions and with how we 
to stress old will respond 
ones....but the to our anger in 
new acting light of the 
force is gospel’s effect 
nothing less in our own 
than the force lives. 

of extreme 

despair, a Can the gospel 
despair so do more in the 
elemental that present? Can 
it can have it do more 

but one of two with these 
results: the earthen 
sapping of the vessels among 
last will of life, whom we 

or the renewal have been 


of the soul.” 


The enlarged view of the 
gospel, the glimpse of the bigger 

picture puts us at a crossroads: We can 1) go over the edge 
of despair and sanity (this could be called becoming 
“institutionalized”—which can be called “church” or 
“theological seminary,” depending on how we receive 
them); or 2) we can be born again into a new view of all 
things, people, relationships, school, church, past, future, 
and present. I said “born again,” and I meant “born again.” 
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placed? Can it 
do more with...my 
God...with me? 
Could / be a “George,” a clay 
pot with dim heavenly treasure proleptically shining through 
a murky faithfulness of the present? 


Bumped into any earthen vessels lately? Seen any in the 


mirror? Welcome to the kingdom, and the grace, of God. if 
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NOTABLES’ QUOTE 


It is unfortunate that we cannot say in English, “I faith in 
God...” as is done in New Testament Greek or in German. 
The trouble with “believe” is that it is too mental or theo- 
retical to represent adequately the trust that is part of faith. 
If a man says “I believe” a bridge is strong, but fears to step 
on it, trust is lacking. He believes that it is, but he does not 
believe in the bridge. Again, there is a great difference 
between believing that Lyndon Johnson is President, and 
believing in President Johnson. Similarly, John Baillie 
distinguished between believing with the top of the mind 
and believing from the bottom of the heart, which is faith. 
Faith, in the New Testament sense, includes knowing, but 
goes beyond what can be merely known. A faithful person 
does not make a guess or hold a theory that there is a God. 
He trusts that “without the will of my Father in heaven not 
a hair can fall from my head’’(Heidelberg Catechism, Q. 1). 


Edward A. Dowey, Jr. A Commentary on the Confession of 
1967 and an Introduction to “The Book of Confessions” . 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), p. 161. 


Asides 


laside 1:to or toward the side... 

2: out of the way... 

3: out of consideration... 

aside obscure: beyond, past. 

aside 1: words meant to be inaudible 
to someone... 

2: a straying from the theme... 

3: things we wanted to print but that 
didn’t fit anywhere else. 





One 


God’s spontaneous and serendipitous 
future sometimes puts us out of 
control, like a messianic banana peel 
thrown in our path on the way to our 
goals. My banana peel on the way to 
ordination was the church’s 
homophobia, not my homosexuality. 
My homosexuality was an occasion 
for God’s glory and grace to be 
manifest in yet another human 
experience. The church wanted to cast 
off that manifestation, like an un- 
wanted banana peel. As I slid on the 
peel and continue to slide on it, I am 
out of control and wonder how things 
will end up, but I experience peace 


and some inner, intuitive trust that 
things will turn out all right. This 
gives me stamina. 


Chris Glaser. Uncommon Calling. 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1988), pp. 68-69. 


Two 


Arabs who interact with Americans 
report experiencing a certain flatness 
traceable in part to a very different use 
of the eyes in private and in public as 
well as between friends and strangers. 
Even though it is rude for a guest to 


continued on page 26... 


Hencry C. 
Munger’s Half-a- 
Decalogue for 
Survival at P.T.S. 


1. Do not speak critically of a 
professor in the lunch line. 
He/She is standing behind you 
(Trust me on this one). 


2. Do not stop off at the 
mailroom before going to 
lunch so that you can show- 
case all your important 
correspondence (Tacky, 
tacky; not to mention down- 
right rude). 


3. Do not call campus 
security if you are in real 
trouble (Come on guys, just a 
joke.). 


4. Do not continue your 
phone service in the summer 
to save money (You won’t.). 


5. Do not try to change 
people’s minds. Just try to 
keep your own (Easier said 
than done). 
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continued from page 25 


walk around the Arab home eyeing 
things, Arabs look at each other in 
ways which seem hostile or challeng- 
ing to the American. One Arab was in 
constant hot water with Americans 
because of the way he looked at them 
without the slightest intention of 
offending. In fact, he had on several 
occasions barely avoided fights with 
American men who apparently 
thought their masculinity was being 
challenged because of the way he was 
looking at them. Arabs look each 
other in the eye when talking with an 
intensity that makes most Americans 
highly uncomfortable. 


Edward T. Hall. The Hidden Dimen- 
sion. (Garden City: Anchor Books, 
1969), p. 161. 


Three 


Instead of seeing religion as some- 
thing mediated by the functions of the 
church, Schleiermacher saw it as the 
musical accompaniment of the special 
melodies of every life. In this poetic 
way he expresses the presence of the 
religious concern, the ultimate 
concern, in every moment of life. It 
is, one may say, the typical idealistic 
anticipation of eternal life in which 
there is certainly no religion but in 
which God is present in every mo- 
ment. He expresses the ideal which in 
the New Testament is spoken of as 
“praying without ceasing.” If this is 
taken literally, it is nonsense. But if it 
is taken as it is meant, it makes a lot of 
sense. It means considering every 
moment of our secular life as filled 
with the divine presence, not pushing 
the presence into a Sunday service and 
otherwise forgetting it. 


Paul Tillich. A History of Christian 


Thought. (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1968), pp. 396-397. 
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Vignette 


“Bring on the lions!” I cried. 


But there were no lions. I spent every day in the company of one 
dog and one cat whose every gesture emphasized that this was a day 
throughout whose duration intelligent creatures intended to sleep. I 
would have to crank myself up. 


To crank myself up I stood on a jack and ran myself up. I tightened 
myself like a bolt. I inserted myself in a vise-clamp and wound the 
handle till the pressure built. I drank coffee in titrated doses. It was 
a tricky business, requiring the finely tuned judgment of a skilled 
anesthesiologist. There was a tiny range within which coffee was 
effective, short of which it was useless, and beyond which, fatal. 


I pointed myself. I walked to the water. I played the hateful re- 
corder, washed dishes, drank coffee, stood on a beach log, watched 
bird. That was the first part; it could take all morning, or all month. 
Only the coffee counted, and I knew it. It was boiled Colombian 
coffee: raw grounds brought just to boiling in cold water and stirred. 
Now I smoked a cigarette or two and read what I wrote yesterday. 
What I wrote yesterday needed to be slowed down. I inserted words 
in a sentence and hazarded a new sentence. At once I noticed that I 
was writing—which, as the novelist Frederick Buechner noted, 
called for a break, if not a full-scale celebration. 


Annie Dillard. The Writing Life. (New York: Harper Perennial, 
1989), pp. 49-50. 
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Ha Ha Ha. 


Need a good laugh? We all do around here. It’s tough to 
survive Hebrew, O1s, Youth Group, or CPE without exercis- 
ing your sense of humor. Soin an effort to elicit community 
chuckles, snickers, and guffaws, the Stewardship commit- 
tee willbe sponsoring a seminary comedy show next spring 
to benefit the Heifer project. We have already had an 
initial organizational meeting. If you missed it but have any 
talent for comedy writing, acting, music, lighting, stage- 
craft, etc., please contact Deb or Ron Rienstra at 243-7075. 
If it’s going to be funny then, we need to get serious now. 





How do you feel? What do you 
think? Where do you stand? Why not 
write to us and let us know? You 
don’t have to be on staff to write for 
Testament. This is your forum. Use 
it. We don’t have a 1-900 number like 
The New Republic does. It’s free. 


Seminary Comedy Show Organizational meeting 
Wed., Oct. 30, 8:00 p.m., Oratory (2nd Alex). 


JOIN US 


So what if you’re not too good with 
commas, or spelling, or if you’ ve been 
known to dangle a participle now and 
then? That’s why we have editors. 
We’ll fix it up for you. Promise. 


We at Testament are still looking to 
fill some openings on our 1991-92 
Editorial Board. If you are a junior or 
a middler(or even an old dried up 
senior) with writing talent and a few 
extra hours a month, you can help us 
make a good magazine that much 
better. Cartoonists and illustrators are 
also urged to apply. Drop a note to 
Testament via campus mail or get in 
touch with one of the editors to find 
out how you can be a part of a unique 
magazine and a growing P.T.S. 
tradition. 


What counts is having something 
thoughtful to say (and we know you 
do). What counts more is saying it 
and having it heard. 


All submissions for our next issue 
should be received by November 20. 





Tested Advice for Authors: 


Set down your reflections carelessly, and let them be printed; in correcting 
the proof sheets a number of good ideas will gradually suggest themselves. 
Therefore, take courage, all you who have not yet dared to publish anything; 
even misprints are not to be despised, and an author who becomes witty by 
the aid of misprints, must be regarded as having become witty in a perfectly 
lawful manner. 


Soren Kierkegaard. Either/Or. Volume I. Translated by David F. Swenson 
and Lillian Marvin Swenson (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959), 
p. 20. 
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After Thoughts 


Daughter Mother Woman: 
A Sestina 


Bor of woman - first daughter then mother 
yet neither is she. No one to teach 

her how to live, to breathe, to be her sex. 
Woman, no doubt, beautiful in body - 
mother of all - life given in birth; 

nothing remaining for her daughter. 


Not a thing remains for her daughter - 

no hope, no love - nothing from her mother 
and none from her mother before. Birth 
after birth and no woman to teach 

her the sweet secrets of her body 

or the power dormant in her sex. 


The power dormant in her sex 

was lost in time unseen by a daughter 
born of a woman with a shapeless body, 
concealed in the dark cloak of mother. 
She is alone. Nothing to give or teach - 
no way to live unless through birth. 


No way to live unless through the birth 
of another, a child of her sex, 

a girl-child to learn and grow and teach 
her how to be a woman - daughter 

first then growing into mother, 
removing the cloak from her body. 


She will remove the cloak from her body 
and claim all life denied at her birth, 
breaking the silence between mother 

and child, releasing the female sex. 

The ancient tree will bind this daughter 

no more. She will learn and grow and teach 


her child to learn and grow and teach 

the others the beauty of the body. 

The first woman will live in this daughter 
and come alive again with every birth 

to follow. No more cloak to cover her sex, 
her power, her life, her love, her mother. 


Woman now teacher - able to give birth, 
uncover her body and free her sex, 


love her daughter and embrace her mother. 


— Rachael Whitford 
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Winter was always an exciting time at 
the school in Thailand where I served 
as a volunteer teacher. Winter brought 
not only cooler weather — only 85 
Fahrenheit at mid-day instead of 110 
— but also the beginning of a season 
of celebrations, town parades, and 
festivals which would culminate in the 
harvest fairs of late January and early 
February. Christmas, however, was 
not the centerpiece of the season as it 
is in America. We celebrated it at our 
school, of course, since ours was a 
Christian school. We paraded through 
the town with the school band blaring 
a relentlessly repeated medley of “Joy 
to the World,” “Silent Night,” and 
“Jingle Bells” until even a homesick 
American missionary could get tired 
of hearing them. We had costumed 
shepherds, angels, and magi; and after 
the parade was over, we had lunch, 
traditional dance and music perfor- 
mances, and special athletic events 
back at school. 


The part I most liked, though, was 
getting together later that night, about 
nine o’clock or so, with the other 
teachers at the school — Buddhists as 
well as Christians — and going 
around singing Christmas carols and 
offering prayers for Christmas 
blessings outside all the Christian 
homes of the town. Well, actually, we 
didn’t get to all the homes. Two other 
groups of carollers, one starting from 
the church and another from the 
town’s Christian hospital, shared in 
our efforts. Even so, we were still at it 
well into the early morning. But most 
of the town’s populace, like most of 
the country, took little or no notice. 


And, even at our school, by the time 
Christmas rolled around the season’s 
biggest holiday had come and gone. 
December 5 is the King of Thailand’s 
birthday and, as you might suspect in 
a country with a royal tradition and a 
deep-seated love and respect for its 


The Birthday of a King 


rulers, neither makeshift mangers nor 
midnight carollers could compete with 
the pomp and pulchritude of that day’s 
celebration. Each class of students 
prepared a signboard or pictorial 
exhibit, trays of fresh flower arrange- 
ments, and candles, all to be carried in 
a huge parade in which every school 
and municipal organization, from 
government offices to trade guilds, 
took part. The marching band 
rehearsed intensively for four hours a 
day in preparation. 


The big day began with a morning 
convocation on the town plaza. Here, 
after several speeches and a Buddhist 
religious service, the flower arrange- 
ments and other offerings in honor of 
the King were placed on tables for 
judging and prizes were awarded to 
the organizations and institutions 
which had presented the most beauti- 
ful or lavish gifts. After a brief 
afternoon siesta, the parade com- 
menced at dusk and ended back at the 
town plaza where, candles aglow in 
our hands, we all stood stockstill to 
listen to the loudspeakers broadcast 
the King’s birthday message from 
Bangkok, and afterwards to sing the 
King’s coronation anthem. The day of 
ceremony was then brought to a close 
with a brilliant fireworks display. But 
even then the festivities were not 
finished, for at this point most of the 
townspeople dispersed to various 
selected venues for programs of 
music, dance, and drama, exhibitions 
of Thai boxing, and perhaps a nip or 
two of rice whiskey. 


I don’t know how all of this strikes 
you, but I will confess that I spent 
most of my first two years in Thailand 
chafing against what I perceived as the 
inherent “King-olatry” in Thai society. 
Because it wasn’t just a one day a year 
proposition. The King is never far 
from the average Thai person’s 
thoughts. His anthem, the same one 
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Commentary 


we sung on his birthday night, is sung 
at the beginning of each school and 
work day, and many people regard 
him as a divine figure, with miracu- 
lous powers that go beyond normal 
human capabilities. On different 
occasions I heard policemen, doctors, 
and businessmen — all otherwise 
savvy, tough-minded people — relate 
stories of the King swimming un- 
scathed past leering crocodiles, 
conversing with jungle animals, and 
successfully calling down rain on 
drought-worn areas of the country. 


Now it just so happens that this 
particular King has in fact done a lot 
of good for his people, in terms of 
support for the struggling farmers and 
the growing numbers of urban poor, 
and development projects to bring 
western commonplaces such as clean 
running water and electricity to the 
rural areas. So if any monarch 
anywhere does, he probably deserves 
the love and praise that his people 
shower on him. But, as one brought 
up to believe that “all men [sic] are 
created equal,” the glorification, the 
out and out deification of this one man 
by the Thai people still struck me as 
somewhat grotesque and extremely 
misguided. 


As time went on, though, and as I got 
to know my Thai neighbors better, 
learned their gentle ways and impla- 
cable good humor, and experienced 
their generosity in the midst of the 
simplest and sparest of lifestyles, I 
came more and more to appreciate the 
beneficent qualities of this man the 
King who, aside from being their 
leader, represented the Thai people’s 
reason for hope in human potential 
and trust in one another, and the 
source of their sense of national and 
social stability. And it gradually 
began to dawn on me that we, in our 
affluent, egalitarian, scientifically 
advanced culture of self-reliance and 
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privatized religion, may have missed 
something of fundamental theological 
importance, because we as a people 
have collectively forgotten what it 
means to be yoked to an ineffably 
superior Other in a relationship of 
unqualified dependence, uncom- 
prehending awe, and inexpressible 
gratitude. In short, the Thai people 
taught me that I did not know how to 
worship. 


In addition, the close temporal 
conjunction of our school’s Christmas 
celebration and the national obser- 
vance of the King’s birthday made me 
see the birth stories in the Gospels in a 
slightly changed light. It made me 
wonder how the Thai king might have 
spent his infancy and childhood. I 
don’t guess he ever came within 
spitting distance of a manger. But I 
wondered what the future prospects 
might be like for any child whose birth 
was heralded by angel choirs and 
honored by wise men’s gifts, or the 
gifts of Thai schoolchildren. What 
stories would that child’s parents 
treasure and glory in retelling as the 
child grew? How would such a 
welcome affect that child’s self- 
understanding? What would that child 
set Out to accomplish in this life? 
What if every child’s arrival in the 
world were so celebrated? 


- JFT 





Corrections 


Dear Friend: 


It has come to my attention that in 
your recent flyer announcing an 
editorial meeting you have misspelled 
the surname of Dr. Mackay, President 
of this Seminary from 1936 to 1959. 
Please note the correct spelling as 
given in the preceding sentence. 
Thank you for your time and coopera- 
tion. 


Very sincerely, 
William O. Harris, Librarian, Archives 
& Special Collections 
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E. Achtemeier. The Old Testament and the Proclamation of the Gospel. 
. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1973. 
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Press, 1987. 
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Dear Mr. Harris, 


You are absolutely right. We apolo- 
gize. Most of us probably pass that 
plaque outside the Campus Center 
every day on the way to lunch or 
coffee. But it’s funny how sometimes 
it’s the things that we think we know 
the best, or that are the easiest to 
check, that we get wrong. While it 
hardly absolves Testament, it might be 
noted here that we did spot, within 
days of receiving your letter, no less 
than three flyers posted by different 
groups around campus in which the 
name of that great past President was 
misspelled. Thanks, Mr. Harris. 





Several of our readers have noted that 
the biographical blurb on André 
Resner in our Fall issue erred in 
locating Texas Christian University in 
Abilene, Texas. That institution is, of 
course, in Fort Worth. André Resner, 
however, is currently employed not by 
Texas Christian, but by Abilene 
Christian University which is, as you 
might guess, in Abilene. His correct 
title, as Mr. Resner pointed out in a 
gracious letter thanking us for using 
his sermon, is Assistant Professor of 
Bible and Preaching. We regret the 
mistakes. 
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My Grandmothers 


By Debra Rienstra 





see her with a child’s eyes, sitting opposite me at 

the kitchen table in the old house on Jeannette 

Street. She’s small and wrinkled, her fragile white 

hair a bit wild until my mother combs it gently and 

pins it back with bobby pins. She smiles at me, and 
smiles and smiles, lips closed, eyes dulled but still bright 
somehow. I don’t understand why she finds me, a little 
five-year-old, so wonderful, or why she seems especially to 
enjoy watching me eat. I don’t mind, though, because at 
Grandma Minnaar’s house there’s always Wonder Bread 
and real butter—my favorite. 


I see her, too, sitting in her armchair, peering down at sheets 
of paper covered with Bible verses. Rev. Knott has printed 
them out for her in large, black letters. She shuffles the sheets 
with stiffened, shaky hands. And still that sweet smile. 


When she speaks, I don’t understand, but mom does and so 
does Uncle George, who still lives with Grandma. She 
never did learn to pronounce English words very well, and 
now she only speaks, it seems, when she is afraid. ‘“Dahr- 
chee! Dahr-chee!” she squawks, calling my mother, whose 
name is Dorothy. She always recognizes my mother, but 
sometimes Grandma doesn’t remember that she has grown 
old, and years have passed, and she thinks my father is still 
out on the porch, a young man courting her youngest 
daughter and staying too late on a school night. 


I do not turn away when my mother bathes Grandma’s 
withered body, gently lifting the thin, old breasts—‘“like 
tongues,” my mother once said—to clean beneath where 
they lay. She washes and combs Grandma’s hair, and even 
has to shave her chin from time to time with an electric 
razor. I think this part quite funny. I have no way of 
understanding the diminishment of aging. Grandmas are 
always like this as far as I know. 
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My mother and Uncle George cared for my grandmother in 
her home for many years. I went with my mother on her 
once-weekly visits until I started school, and after that on 
many Sunday afternoons. Grandma died in her bed at home 
at the age of 93. I was 12 at the time. I don’t remember 
being sad, but I do remember my mother weeping briefly. I 
imagine she had done most of her weeping already, during 
the many years she watched her mother’s mind and body 
weaken. But I never really knew Grandma, nor any of my 
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other grandparents. All the others had died before or shortly 
after I was born. 


Recently, my mother gave me Grandma Minnaar’s wedding 
ring. It’s a beautiful, simple ring, made of old-fashioned 
rose gold. Inside is engraved, in delicate script, “C.M. to 
M.R. 10-22-14.” I have learned a little more about 





Debra Rienstra is a Ph.D. candidate in English Litera- 
ture at Rutgers University. Her husband, Ron, is an 
M.Div. senior at PTS. 
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Grandma since she died, so I wear her ring now thinking of 
her life. 


I think of her coming over from “de alt cahntry” as a young 
teenager, an orphan, travelling only with her brother, 
“Tookie.” They had arranged to travel on brother Tony’s 
ship, who was working as a sailor. I think of her arriving in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, no doubt afraid, welcomed by 
some distant relatives she had never met. Several years 
later, she met my grandfather, another immigrant and a 
builder by trade. The story of their courtship, though 
perhaps precious to them, is lost now. (Such things are 
rarely recorded.) I think of her receiving the ring at their 
wedding, a simple ring but still a terrible extravagance for 
poor people. I think of her giving birth to their first child, 
Joseph, so tiny and blue that the doctor put him in the oven 
to keep him warm the first few hours. The doctor told 
Grandma never to have another child, but she had six more 
over the next 12 years, all healthy, all in their 60s and 70s 
today. 


I think of her moving into the new house my grandfather 
built—the same one I visited with my mother many years 
later—three bedrooms for seven children. Uncle Tookie 
lived with the family, too. Uncle Tony lived nearby, with 
his organ and several cats, and the children would visit their 
eccentric uncle with a mixture of fear and fascination. I 
think of Grandma peeling potatoes day after day for her 
family of 10, and putting oranges in her children’s Christ- 
mas stockings as an exotic once-a-year gift. (There was 
little else most Christmases—those were Depression days.) 
I think of her sending each of her children to the still 
struggling Christian school on the west side, entrusting Joe 
with the weekly tuition money for all the children. One by 
one, they graduated, their faces appearing now in the 
school’s 100-year anniversary book among all the photo- 
graphs of graduating classes. I see her making Sunday 
dinner on Saturday night so that she could rest on the Lord’s 
Day. I see her going to church, twice every Sunday, singing 
the psalms, turning the pages of her Bible in the evenings at 
home. I see her sending her sons to war, welcoming them 
all home, watching her children marry, one by one (except 
George, of course). 


By the time I can remember Grandma, her years of labor 
and her strength all past, she seemed not weary but at peace. 
She was a simple woman, strong in her own way, beautiful 
because of her faith. If, like her, my mind and memory fail, 
and all I have left at 93 is a sense of peace and a longing for 
the words of Scriptures, I will have lived a good life. 
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Now, many years after my grandmother’s death, I have 
married into a family with two wonderful grandmothers and 
a grandfather, too. I tease my husband sometimes that I 
married him mostly for his grandparents. My new grand- 
mothers were born a whole generation after my own 
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grandmother. I have the privilege of knowing about their 
lives from their own stories. 


Since her husband, before his retirement, was an old-style 
Dutch “‘dominie,” or minister, Grandma Rienstra had a 
career of sorts, too, as an old-fashioned minister’s wife—or 
“juffrouw,” as the Dutch say. This was considered a high 
calling, high enough to be an unpaid but highly demanding 
position. Domines and juffrouws are hard to come by these 
days. The ones that are left, like my Grandpa and Grandma, 
are long retired. 


She was a simple woman, strong in 
her own way, beautiful because of her 
faith. If, like her, my mind and 
memory fail, and all | have left at 93 is 
a sense of peace and a longing for the 
words of Scriptures, | will have lived a 
good life. 


Grandma is a little plump, wears a wig, and her mind is still 
sharp at 87. Grandpa’s memory isn’t quite what it used to 
be (except when he’s reciting Scripture or giving a benedic- 
tion), and Grandma is always correcting him. “No, Daddy, 
it was 1975! What’s the matter with you!?” If their 
relationship now is any indication, it’s easy to see who 
really ran the show at all those churches Grandpa served 
over the years. 


For a sure-fire conversation starter with Grandma and 
Grandpa, simply bring up the subject of ministers in their 
denomination, the Christian Reformed Church. They know 
everyone in it, as well as who’s related to whom, and could 
probably name every minister who has served any church in 
their city since 1920. Grandpa seems to have been a 
classmate at the denominational seminary with every 
minister over 70 you could name. 


Their home fits them perfectly. The decor settled in 
sometime during the 70s, with all that fuzzy wallpaper and 
the green-and-gold color scheme. One entire wall in the 
dining room is covered with pictures of the family, many of 
them depicting the grandchildren at the most embarrassing 
stages of development. (Why do grandparents like those 
pictures best?) The rest of the house is cluttered with a 
lifetime of trinkets—little glass bells, cups and saucers, 
crystal candy dishes. There’s also a five-foot-high, Christ- 
mas tree wall-hanging made of big gold leaves and fruit. In 
recent years it’s stayed up all year. In the basement is what 
the grandchildren call “the bomb shelter,” with a 20-year 
supply of jello, canned peaches, cream of mushroom soup, 


evaporated milk, and kidney beans, all bought on sale, no 
doubt, at the Jenison Meijer over the past 15 years. 
Grandma is the kind of person who likes things to be 
planned. If you’re going to be late, you had better call, or 
she’ll be a little mad at you. She also makes the best fudge 
anywhere. 


My husband, Ron was assigned not long ago to prepare a 
sermon about aging. Ata loss for where to begin, he asked 
Grandma Rienstra what her favorite verse of the Bible was. 
She said she especially loved Psalm 27:1, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation.” He asked her why, and she replied, 
somewhat surprised at the question, “Because he is!” The 
words of Scripture have so shaped her experiences, there is 
simply no other way to describe them. 


Grandma Vroon is wonderful in a whole different way. 
She’s prim, poised, pronounces every word with a certain 
musical grace, and will happily discuss with you the latest 
book you’ ve read—or the latest book she’s read. You 
would think she spent her life attending ladies guild 
luncheons, but she didn’t. She spent it in India and Nigeria 
as a missionary nurse. 





She didn’t exactly plan her life that way, but when she met 
Grandpa Vroon, he told her he was determined to be a 
missionary doctor. I guess she decided that was all right 
with her, and the next thing she knew, she was married, 
seven months pregnant, and on a boat to India. They 
traveled black-out because World War II was busily 
happening around them. She delivered the baby in 
Rangoon, Burma—a story whose details would curl your 
hair—but that was only the beginning. Two of her three 
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other children were born on the mission field as well. 
Meanwhile, there were 25 years of snakes, tropical diseases, 
hassles with local insurgent groups, and a strange illness 
that eventually killed Grandpa after a 10-year struggle. 


Knowing her now, I don’t know how she did it. How did 
this lovely woman, who still feels a little guilty about 
ripping the wrapping paper off Christmas presents, put up 
with the dirt, bugs, and general untidiness of the mission 
field? Not to mention the dangers. I tease her that she tells 
her amazing, harrowing stories as if she were discussing her 
petunia garden. 


I asked her once how she dared get on that boat 50 years 
ago. She said she never really feared that harm would come 
to her. I thought she either must have been crazy or had a 
faith in God’s protection, even as a young woman, that I 
could hardly understand. Maybe it’s almost the same thing. 


Ron asked Grandma Vroon about her favorite verse, too. 
She said it was Philippians 1:6: “In all my prayers for all of 
you, I always pray with joy because of your partnership in 
the gospel from the first day until now, being confident of 
this, that he who began a good work in you will carry it on 
to completion until the day of Christ Jesus.” 


This is a beautiful promise for a missionary, since mission- 
aries often must leave their work in the very middle of 
things. There is always so much more to be done, and they 
must put their trust in God to complete the work. But 
Grandma said she thought especially of her children when 
she repeated this verse, some of whom went through 
youthful years of rebellion, but all of whom are today 
“partners in the gospel” with her. Parents, too, must feel 
that no matter how long they live, they leave this life in the 
middle of things. They must put their trust in God to care 
for their children and grandchildren after they’re gone. 


It’s strange to think of myself as a “partner in the gospel” 
with my grandmothers, who are so much more advanced in 
their journeys of faith—one of them has already arrived at 
home. Yet they are my sisters in Christ. They give to me 
the good work of God begun in their own mothers and 
grandmothers from generations deep in history, whose 
stories I will never know. Or perhaps I will know them 
someday; perhaps I will spend happy hours learning them in 
the place where all stories are fully told. 


Meanwhile, Lord willing, Id like to think I will someday 
give the gift of the good work to my own daughters and 
granddaughters, and sons and grandsons, too. I will 
probably not raise seven children, I would hardly call 
myself a “juffrouw,” and I doubt I'll spend years in India. 
But through all the generations of women and men who love 
God and hold fast to the Word—as best we can, even with 
our moments of questionable motivations, our resistances 
and failures—God will bring the work to completion in the 
day of Christ Jesus. T 
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The Testament Interview: 


Professor Bruce L. McCormack 


Interview Conducted 
by Michael Bruner 


In November of last year Dr. Bruce Lindley 
McCormack, Weyerhauser Associate Professor of 
Systematic Theology, met with one of our editors, 
Michael Bruner, to talk about, among other things, 
his views of the church, his perceptions of PTS, and 
his family. What follows are some excerpts from that 
interview conducted in Dr. McCormack‘s office __ 
amongst stacks of books and boxes, and with a hint 
of pipe smoke in the air. 








Testament: What is it like now to be a colleague with 
people who were your professors just a few years ago? 


McCormack: It’s interesting you should ask that. Asa 
matter of fact, I was a bit worried before my arrival that it 
would not work well. In Edinburgh, I was treated with great 
respect — as a full equal — by my colleagues and I really 
did wonder whether I would experience the same thing here. 
You see, there are many professors here who can well 
remember the days when I knew considerably less than I 
know now. I was afraid that those whom I had studied with 
might still relate to me in the same way they did when I was 
a student. You know, sort of like parents who can never 
really accept the fact that their children have grown up and 
are now adults, and because of that continue to treat them as 
children. I am very happy to say however, that my fears in 
this regard have proved completely groundless. My former 
professors have turned out to be first-rate colleagues in 
every respect. 


T: From time to time, you have mentioned certain differ- 
ences between the British educational system and our own. 
You have said that it was a more ascetic experience to study 
in Edinburgh. Did you notice any correlation between the 
relative lack of affluence among your students in Scotland 
and their motivation level? Did having less make them 
more highly motivated than, say, their American counter- 
parts? 


M: That’s not an easy question to answer. There are a 
couple of factors that enter into the question of motivation. 
British higher education has never been democratic to the 
extent that American higher education has been since the 
Second World War; that is to say, it has never been truly 
available to anyone with the necessary aptitude (regardless 





of class, gender, race, etc). The old class divisions in British 
society are still reflected in a kind of tracking system which 
operates within the schools. Students are divided fairly 
early on into two groups: those who will be prepared to take 
their “‘highers” (the exams that act as university entrance 
qualification) and those for whom completion of high 
school is the terminal point of their education. Unfortu- 
nately, this tracking has often followed the lines of class 
division, so that working class children have often been 
labelled early on as lacking in the requisite skills and 
aptitude for university education. 


Now to some extent, British educators have tried to over- 
come the inequities in recent years by instituting what is 
called the “Access” program. “Access” is a kind of night 
school, run by university professors who offer classes to all 
interested parties. The goal is to attract those who have 
never taken “highers” to see whether in fact they can 
demonstrate that they are capable of meeting the demands of 


In March 1987, | got a call from Kathy 
Sakenfeld. She said that Dan Migliore 
had received a notice of a job opening 
at New College, Edinburgh which 
called for a person to teach “Reformed 
Dogmatics” — everything from Calvin 
to Barth. The only hitch was that the 
deadline for app ication had already 
passed three days earlier. 


a university degree program. What has happened in many 
cases is that the “Access” students have not only proved that 
they can meet those demands, but they have often proved to 
be much more highly motivated than those who were picked 
out for “highers” early on in their lives. Generalizations 
here are dangerous, but I am almost inclined to say that 
where those coming through the “highers” track lack 
motivation, it is because they regard university education as 
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a right and benefit of their social class. Such people tend to 
regard university education as a rite of passage rather than a 
chance to improve themselves. “Access” students on the 
other hand tend always to regard university education as an 
Opportunity to do something to change their situation. 


The other economic factor which undoubtedly affects 
morale and motivation is the relative poverty of most British 
students as compared with American students. Since the 
war, British university education has been paid for in full by 
the government. In recent years however, the cost of 
education has become too great a burden for the government 
(at least, that is the official line). Student stipends have 
been frozen so that they will no 

longer keep pace with 

inflation. That means ‘ Ee 
that students are being 
asked to live on less 
and less with each 
passing year. Loan 
programs are being 
introduced to make 
up for the growing 
gap between 

Students’ resources 
and costs, but since 
earning potential in 
Britain is much less 
than it is here, 

taking out school 
loans is a much 

more hazardous = 
undertaking. The # 
effect of this policy 
in the long run may 
well be to reintro- jt 
duce the old class “a4 
divisions in a new g: 
way. 


Be that as it may, 

student life in 

Great Britain is 

indeed often 

ascetic. Our common 
meals together at 
lunchtimes in the New 
College refectory typically 
consisted in a bowl of soup, a rather 

thin sandwich (bread and shredded cheese), a piece of fruit 
and a cup of coffee or tea. 


T: Did this relative lack of affluence have an affect on 
motivation? 





M: I’m not sure. I do think that affluence can be a form of 
bondage; that wealth can act — I only say can — to make 
people complacent and maybe even a bit lazy. But compari- 
sons between American students and British students are 
difficult in the final analysis because the cultures from 
which they emerge are so different. 


T: Have you noticed any changes in the PTS mindset since 
you were here as a student? Within the faculty? Within the 
student body? 


M: In the faculty, not really. As far as students go, you 
have to remember that students are transients — student 
bodies change their composition 
with each passing year. Given 
that, it is not easy to 
identify real cultural (or 
sub-cultural) changes 
unless one takes a 
step back and tries 
to view the 
Situation Over a 
period of many 
years. I would say 
that many students 
here in the States 
tend during their 
student years to be 
very cause- 
oriented. For 
some, there is 
almost a tendency 
to need to have a 
Cause in order to 
identify themselves 
with something 
great outside of 
themselves. For 
such students, 
advocacy of great 
Causes is part of the 
process of trying to 
achieve a sense of 
personal worth and 
identity. Such people 
are often easily identified 
because they tend to be 
quite shrill in the way they go 
about things. They tend to be 
incapable of dialogue, of really listening to the views of 
others, but instead strike the pose of the declaimer, the 
person who is engaged in a monologue. There are others, 
however, who identify with causes because of the intrinsic 
worth of the cause and not for what they can get out of it on 
a personal level. Such people tend to be far more open to 
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dialogue with others and are capable of hearing viewpoints 
other than their own. In my earlier years at Princeton there 
were far more of the first type of student than there appear 
to be just now. Whether that means that students now do 
not care so much about social justice issues or not, I don’t 
know. I hope not. My own political sympathies invariably 
lie with those on the left but I do get concerned when valid 
and important issues are represented poorly. 


T: You received your Ph.D. in 1989. You began teaching in 
Edinburgh in 1987. What was it like to be a student and a 
teacher at the same time? What sort of tension did that 
create? 


M: What was it like? In terms of workload, it was hell. But 
it did not create any particular tensions. The University of 
Edinburgh hired me as a full-time faculty member, so I was 
regarded by my colleagues as an equal. [ may have still 
been a student where Princeton Seminary was concerned, 
but not where the University of Edinburgh was concerned. 


T: How did it happen that you went to Edinburgh in the first 
place? 


M: I was not seriously looking for a position when 
Edinburgh hired me. I was just beginning to write my 
dissertation. I had sent out a feeler here and there knowing 
that I had the luxury of at least a year’s time while I worked 
on my dissertation to apply to the places that were really 
striking to me, not really expecting that any of them would 
bear fruit. In March 1987, I got a call from Kathy Sakenfeld. 
She said that Dan Migliore had received a notice of a job 
opening at New College, Edinburgh which called for a 
person to teach “Reformed Dogmatics” — everything from 
Calvin to Barth. The only hitch was that the deadline for 
application had already passed three days earlier. She asked 
me if I wanted her to send off a dossier and I said, “sure.” 
This was a Thursday. The following Wednesday, I gota 
phone call from the Dean at New College at 8:00 a.m. —a 
little earlier than I was accustomed to getting up in those 
days. So, fortified with a couple of gulps of coffee, I got on 
the phone. He said that they were interested enough to fly 
me to Scotland for an interview, but that they did not have 
money to be doing that kind of thing unless I was really 
interested. Basically, what he was saying was that he could 
not commit himself to me (without first interviewing me), 
but he wanted me to promise that I would accept the post if 
it were offered (sight unseen). So I had all of about thirty 
seconds to make up my mind. I spoke quickly to my wife; 
we were agreed, so I said yes, if the job were offered to me, 
I would accept. The following Wednesday I flew to 
Edinburgh, had the interview on Friday and was given the 
job. So it was a grand total of fifteen days between the time 
I first heard of the job until I had agreed to take it. Fifteen 
days that turned our lives upside down! 
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T: And you completed the dissertation then while teaching 
full-time. 


M: Yes. Without Ed Dowey’s prompting and encourage- 
ment, I don’t think I could have done it. He and my wife 
Mary deserve a great deal of the credit for getting me 
through. 


T: Your two children were born in Scotland, isn’t that right? 


M: Yes. Catriona is now three and a half and John is two. 


| had been engaged in a number of 
programs of evangelism at the time, 
and had become dissatisfied with them 
because of their tendency to “witness 
and run.” 


T: What was Scotland like for your family? 


M: We were expecting to stay there for the rest of our lives, 
and we approached things with that in mind. We gave our 
first child a Gaelic name to help here assimilate more easily 
in school. We got involved as much as we could (given the 
limitations of my busy schedule) in the life of St. Cuthbert’s 
(Church of Scotland). St. Cuthbert’s is a parish church in 
the west end of Edinburgh, in the shadow of the castle. I 
was also heavily involved in the Church’s Panel on Doctrine 
and through that — and other professional contacts — I had 
no great difficulty in assimilating myself to a new culture. 
For Mary, it was much harder. She found it hard to form 
deep friendships with Scottish women. The Scots are 
known for their reserve. Many of the people we knew 
would not really invest themselves in a relationship with an 
American unless he/she had already lived there for ten or 
fifteen years. Outwardly, they were very friendly and 
cordial but there were limits to how much of themselves 
they were willing to give to people they regarded as 
transients. The children found it much easier of course. 
Catriona , especially, was quite happily Scottish. 


T: How did you and Mary meet? 


M: We met in a Summer Greek program at Covenant 
Seminary in St.Louis, Missouri. We didn’t start dating until 
our second year in seminary. At that point, I was still 
affiliated with the Church of the Nazarene and had no 
intention of finishing my M.Div at Covenant, so dating a 
Presbyterian proved to be a bit of a problem. We got 
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engaged at the beginning of our third year, just as I was 
transferring to Nazarene Seminary in Kansas City. It was a 
long engagement, about sixteen months. My last semester 
at N.T.S., I managed to concentrate all my courses on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays so I could “commute” to St.Louis 
on week-ends (a 258 mile drive each way). I slept on the 
floor of friends’ apartments in both cities and worked as a 
waiter on a river-boat restaurant in St.Louis to pay my 
expenses. We got married in January 1980 and came to 
Princeton to start my Ph.D. that fall. 


T: Has coming back to PTS been an easy adjustment? 


M: Yes. There have been no major problems. Mary is very 
happy to have a yard for the children to play in. We lived in 
a second-floor flat in Edinburgh, with no yard of our own. 

It was quite an effort for her to get the children out; she had 

to take them to parks which were often some distance away. 
Needless to say, our children love being able to be outdoors 

as much as they are here. 


T: What is it like to be the father of two small children 
while also being a professor? 


M: Having small children is a wonderful thing. They help 
me to keep my sense of humour. 


T: You were first a member of the Church 
of the Nazarene. What motivated 
you to become Presbyterian? 


M: I didn’t actually choose to 
leave the Nazarenes. I was 
denied ordination due to a 
theological conflict. What 
happened was that I had a 
sort of intellectual and 
theological conversion while 
studying at Nazarene 
Seminary. I talked myself out 
of my Wesleyan-Arminianism 
and into a Calvinist perspec- 
tive. I decided at the time 
though that I would not leave 
the Nazarene Church unless I 
were asked to. I felt strongly 
that church membership is not 
something you choose like a 
new set of clothes. It has to 
do with calling, and calling is 
something that has to be 
sorted out very, very 
carefully. I felt that I should 
serve the church that had 
nurtured me in the faith until 











such time as the church itself no longer had any use for my 
services. It was very important to me that the church give 
me my “walking papers” rather than just walking away on 
my own. So after eight years of conversations with the 
Board of Orders and Relations (the governing body in the 
Nazarene Church responsible for ordination), it became 
clear to the powers that be just how Calvinist I had become 
and at that point (this was 1986), they agreed that it would 
be in their best interests and mine if I were to seek ordina- 
tion elsewhere. 


T: Are you still not ordained then? 


M: No, I am not. I sought ordination in the Church of 
Scotland, but they were unwilling to abandon their require- 
ment of a full-time probation in parish ministry where I was 
concerned. To do the probation work would have required 
that I quit my job at New College — something I was 
unwilling to do. So now I will be seeking ordination in the 
PCUSA. 


T: What led you into teaching, and what made you choose 
to specialize in theology? 


M: During my college years at Point Loma (Nazarene) 
College in San Diego, I was in the habit of reading a New 
Testament epistle through every day for a month as part of 
my personal devotions. In October of my senior year, I was 
reading 1 Thessalonians and one passage in 
particular absorbed my attention: 1 Thess. 
2:7,8. “But we were gentle among you, 
like a nurse caring for her own 
children. So deeply do we care for 
_ you that we determined to share 
with you not only the gospel of 
- God but also our very own 
selves, because you have 
become very dear to us.” I 
had been engaged in a number 
of programs of evangelism at 
the time, and had become 
dissatisfied with them 
because of their tendency to 
“witness and run.” I started 
thinking seriously about what 
it would mean to pour one’s 
life into the nourishing of 
faith in others and that, of 
course, meant thinking about 
some kind of full-time 
ministry. I wrestled with the 
question for over a year 
before I finally decided that I 
did indeed have a sense of 
calling to ministry. 
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The decision to teach systematic theology came later. I had 
studied systematic theology for the first time at Point Loma 
and had enjoyed it immensely. I was first introduced to 
Tillich’s Systematic Theology there, as an undergrad. The 
enjoyment which I found in theology only increased as I 
studied further during seminary. I found that I just loved the 
subject-matter and couldn’t imagine doing anything else 
with my life than presenting it to others. 


| talked myself out of my Wesleyan- 
Arminianism and into a Calvinist 
perspective. | decided at the time 
though that | would not leave the 
Nazarene Church unless | were asked 
to. | felt strongly that church 
membership is not something you 
choose like a new set of clothes. 


T: You have a book coming out. Can you tell us something 
about it? 


M: It’s the first of what I hope will be a two-volume project. 
The purpose of the two books is to undermine the Anglo- 
American reading of Karl Barth as a “neo-orthodox” 
theologian. The first volume will set forth a genetic- 
historical reading of Barth’s theological development from 
1909 to 1936. My argument here will be that the interpreta- 
tion of Barth’s development along the lines of a “turn from 
dialectic to analogy” (first coined by Hans Urs von 
Balthasar) is not only incorrect; it has had the unfortunate 
effect in the English-speaking world of confirming suspi- 
cions that Barth left his “radical” theology behind when he 
began to write his Church Dogmatics and reverted to some 
kind of orthodoxy. I will offer a new paradigm for under- 
standing Barth’s development which will show how the 
lessons learned in his Romans commentary are presupposed 
by and taken up into his dogmatic work. 


T: In looking back on your years as an M.Div. student at 
Nazarene Seminary, what was the most valuable thing you 
took away from that experience? 


M: The thing I profited from most was the Nazarene church 
itself, and the deep piety that is such a part of that tradition. 
They’re very unashemed, very spontaneous about their 
expression of that piety and their love for Christ. Their 
willingness to stand up and testify to what God is actively 
doing in their lives attracted me very much. After moving 
over to Presbyterian forms of worship I’m very glad to be a 
part of that tradition, too. I think that different forms of 
liturgy have different strengths. One of the great benefits of 
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the kinds of classical liturgies that are used in Presbyterian 
sources is that good liturgy can overcome a wealth of sins in 
the pulpit. 


T: Thank goodness. 


M: Good liturgy ties us into good solid doctrine. The 
doctrine is there in the hymns we choose, the doctrine is 
there in the liturgical forms we use, in the creeds we recite. 
Theological heresies may creep into sermons we hear, but 
they are counter-balanced, and that’s a good thing. There 
were no such safeguards in the kind of spontaneous worship 
that I experienced in the Nazarene church. 


On the other side, spontaneity has its value, too, because it 
is so heart-felt, never rote. Both sides are needed. 


T: What do you do for fun? 





M: I wish I could say I still play basketball, but I haven’t 
found any time to do that yet. I like to watch good films, 
especially European films. I like reading literature or seeing 
a film that helps me to understand the world and the human 
condition a bit better. What I expect from good art is that it 
“humanize” me; that it might awaken in me a vision of the 
humane and challenge me to work for a more human world. 


T: Any last words you’d like to share with us? 


M: Not really. Only that Iam very glad to be here. I 
struggled a bit in coming back, wondering whether this 
move too, was really a part of God’s call in my life. My 
question has been answered largely through the reception I 
have had with the students in my two courses this semester. 
They have succeeded in teaching me a great deal about 
myself. I look forward to many more like them! tT 
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AIDS and the Battle for Our Hearts and Minds 


by Otis Pike 





rom sources as diverse as two very young lovers 
in Florida and a very dedicated doctor in New 
York City we are reminded that the AIDS 
epidemic, now a decade old, is a challenge for 
hearts as well as minds. 


The two young lovers are Ricky Ray, 14, and Wenonah 
Lindberg, 16. They want to get married. It is against the 
law for people age 14 to be married in Florida even with 
parental consent. They believe they can’t wait, however, for 
Ricky has AIDS and a limited life expectancy. They have 
his parents’ consent to get married. His mother argues with 
the logic of the hopeless, “If I said no and he was to die ina 
couple of months, I couldn’t live with myself.” 


The Rays have reason to feel hopeless, for they have 
endured too much. Their three sons are hemophiliacs; all 
got acquired immune deficiency syndrome from transfu- 
sions. They were not gay; they didn’t shoot drugs; just three 
boys who needed blood and got some that was bad. 


A redneck school kicked them out and some moron set fire 
to their house. They moved and endured. 


The AIDS epidemic isn’t the kind of crisis America handles 
well. We aren’t patient people. We believe we can solve 
everything right now if we devote a lot of money and very 
little time to it. Most of us don’t show much stamina for the 
long fight, and the AIDS fight has been too long already. 


After a decade we are still on the losing side of the curve. 
No one is getting cured; more people are getting infected; 
110,000 U.S. citizens have died; perhaps a million carry the 
HIV virus. It has changed the way all of us live: Young 
singles don’t swing with casual sex, and sober dentists treat 
us wearing gloves. 


While a few of the best minds in the nation have devoted 
those minds to the problem, most of us have neither our 
minds nor our hearts in it. If we’re not gay and don’t use 
needles AIDS is a nasty disease affecting people who aren’t 
as nice as we are. When we read about someone like us 
who contracted AIDS from a blood transfusion, it jolts us, 
but we read of the odds against it and forget it. 


The Rays can’t ever forget it. Your mind tells you that of 
course those kids mustn’t get married; that even if they keep 
their promise to practice “safe sex” and have their children 


by artificial insemination Wenonah faces too much risk. 
Your mind tells you that of course they’re too young, and 
the fact that he may be approaching the end of his life rather 
than its prime doesn’t matter. 


But what would you say if your heart were involved? What 
would you say if you were Ricky’s mother? 


In New York, Monday’s New York Times quoted Dr. 
Donna Mildvan: “With my head, I know we have made 
major strides. I know that. But with my heart, I know that 
we haven’t begun yet.” 


Mildvan does medical research at the Beth Israel Medical 
Center in New York. She first realized that there was a 
dreadful virus loose in the land as she had lunch with 
another doctor and they discussed their cases in January, 
1981. “Part and parcel of our understanding was that it was 
a lot bigger than what it looked like. It was getting more 
and more terrifying,” she says. Thinking of the enormity of 
the plague now rampant all over the planet, she compared it 
to science fiction. “You get goose bumps,” she says. 


The National Centers for Disease Control didn’t write its 
first report on five gay men in San Francisco who had a kind 
of pneumonia associated with suppressed immune systems 
until June 5, 1981, one decade ago this week. It made only 
page 2 of the health organization’s weekly report on 
morbidity and mortality. Today the World Health Organiza- 
tion has estimated that by the year 2000, 40 million people 
will be infected with the virus. 


“Researchers have isolated the AIDS virus, have cloned its 
genes, have studied its proteins and have found drugs that 
can relieve some suffering...yet it is as deadly as ever,” said 
the Times story. 


Mildvan is one of the rare ones with both her mind and her 
heart in the battle. May she, and others like her who are 
fighting desperately in a vicious war still being lost have the 
stamina to fight on. May the rest of us, mostly on the 
sidelines and mostly indifferent, put our minds and our 
hearts in it once in a while. T 





This essay first appeared in newspapers which carry 
Otis Pike’s column on June 5, 1991. Testament 
thanks Mr. Pike and Newhouse News Service for 
permission to reprint it. 
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Testament 


Green, Purple, Gold, and Red 


Central America Study Project 


Mary A. Stoops, Patricia L. Fox, Richard W. Haythorn III, and Robin C. Miller 


Green 
Mary A. Stoops 


Mile upon mile, hour after hour, I stared out the window at 
the color green. Most weekends our itinerary took us on a 
journey through the Guatemalan highlands. These hours 
spent driving were very powerful for me. I have never seen 
so much green in all my life. Patchwork rows of corn and 
beans quilted the sloping countryside as far as the eyes 
could see. Beyond this rose mountains carpeted with lush 
vegetation. This sight of never-ending green through the 
van window testified to the fertility of the land and, even 
more importantly, to the graciousness of God’s provision for 
creation. During each of our journeys into the countryside 
my soul was nurtured by the color green, for in a place 
where the powerful seek to silence the cries of the 
marginalized, the vibrant green fields shouted hope; in a 
world _ recklessly polluted by modern humanity, the thick 
forests breathed renewal; in a time when many grow weary 
of the struggle to survive poverty, the soft sprouting leaves 
whispered life. 


In Guatemala there is another shade of green as well. It is 
the green of greed, the green of envy. The green of those 
who see not the green of the abundance of God’s creation to 
be shared with all. Instead, they see the green of cash crops 
that can be exported for a handsome price. It is this green of 
envy that drives large land owners to violently take the land 
from the Indian people who have cultivated and cared for it 
for hundreds of years. 


I wondered often during our trip if somehow the color green 
has, just as it nourished me, similarly sustained these people 
in their ongoing struggle for the right to own and cultivate 
the land of their ancestry...a struggle they have endured for 
nearly 500 years. Does it shout hope to them as well? Does 
the green of their fields whisper life to these poor Indians as 
it did to me? In my travels through Guatemala green filled 
me with hope, and breathed on me God’s breath of 
renewal...and I became convinced that surely green is the 
color of resurrection. 
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Purple 


Patricia L. Fox 
The color purple!... 


As Alice Walker has most emphatically suggested, it makes 
God angry if you walk by the color purple without noticing 
it. Purple, the color of passion and compassion, of 
unswerving dedication and unyielding love. 


I am reminded of the women of Guatemala whose passion 
for a better life moves them to fight against a government 
that will not even allow them to safely search for their 
missing husbands, sons, and daughters. 


Images of small children with even smaller children on their 
backs fill my mind and heart and I am touched by the care 
and affection they show each other. They are so young and 
yet circumstances demand that they play the part of mother. 


I see young adults my own age, and hear them speaking ina 
language I can barely understand...and yet the strain of their 
voices and the fire in their eyes speak to me and the mes- 
sage is clear. It is simply this: “We want peace. We want 
freedom. And we are willing to risk everything to make 
these dreams reality.” 


Purple, the color of passion and compassion...a color that 
cannot, and will not, be ignored. 


Gold 


Richard W. Haythorn II! 


I remember gold—the color that drew many of our ancestors 
to this hemisphere. It is this gold upon which most of our 
world economies are now based. It is this gold that 
allows one person to stand above another and claim power 
over that person. And yet, I saw another gold, the gold of a 
harvest, one which happens not just one time a year, but all 
year round, and that we can see as far north as Canada and 
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as far south as Brazil. This is the gold of the corn which is 
so essential to the lives and deeply rooted in the heritage of 
the people who called this land their own long before any of 
our ancestors ever laid eyes on it. 


This gold, the com, is a basis for life, but it is also a partner. 
We spent time with many of the Guatemalan people, and 
heard what the corn means to them. It is not merely food, 
but also a spiritual partner in this life. This corn grows on 
hillsides which are steep enough to ski on. In fact, one 
Indian language has a word for falling out of your field. 
That alone gives some indication of the hardship these 
people have come to know. 


At the base of the cornstalk grows the 
black bean. It uses the stalk as a 
spike for climbing and grows up 
with it. The Mayans never plant 
a comstalk alone. In this country 
we prepare for an orderly harvest 
by by planting our seeds in neat 
rows, but the Mayans plant in 
such a way that two, three, or four 
stalks grow together because 
nothing in creation should ever be 
alone. 






ee 


I also saw the gold of a skin Mp oer iran ‘3 
Ot haa yee 


color, golden brown. But this 
color skin did not separate 

people, as it so often does in other 
places in the world, for in Latin 
America most people are a 
beautiful golden brown. This is 
the difference between this gold of 
skin, the gold of the corn, and the 
gold upon which your dollars are 
based. In Guatemala, the first two kinds 

of gold give life and bring people together. Only the last 
kills. Only the last draws the lines that continue to keep 
people apart. 


Red 


Robin C. Miller 
My color is red. 


Red was the color of my anger. The four of us went to a 
church service in Chichicastenango, Guatemala. The 
excursion began on a humorous note. We asked and were 
told that the service started at 6:00. Our watches said 5:30 
sO we were right on schedule, or so we thought. Little did 
we know that indigenous peoples don’t take daylight 
Savings time into consideration. So we waited not a half- 
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hour but an hour and a half for the service to begin. That 
wasn’t, however, what I got angry about. 

I was angry because during that hour and a half, beggars 
came into the church and came right over to us. I remember 
an older man who came over to us. He was drunk as a 
skunk and black with soot. I gave him money (which is 
something that I usually don’t do) and he didn’t think it was 
enough. He persisted and we had to say, “No. That’s it. 

No more. Please leave.” 


Three little girls who were carrying younger brothers and 
sisters on their backs came up to me and asked for money. I 
had had enough and said, “Not in here. I'll give you 
money but not in here. Outside.” They 
persisted and my answer got shorter, and I 
said, “Afuera,” which means “Outside,” 
but it can also mean, “Get out.” One 
of the girls spoke in her native 
tongue. I think it’s Cakchiquel. I 
don’t know. I didn’t understand 
what she was saying, but I knew 
what she meant. She spoke under 
her breath and it was very painful. 


It was at that moment that I realized 
that I was angry at those people for 
being poor. I couldn’t close my 
eyes and make it go away. I had 
been there for a month and I’d seen 
images of sorrow and despair and 
hopelessness, and I wanted that 
church to be a respite. I wanted 
that church to be my peace, and it 
wasn’t. And I was very angry. 


Red is the color of my shame, of my 
indifference, of my apathy, my selfish- 
ness and my disgust. 


But red is also the color of my joy, because a beautiful thing 
happened to me at that church service. There was a moment 
when we passed the peace, and an indigenous woman turned 
and shook my hand. I don’t know what she said, but for a 
moment I was accepted into the society. I felt like a sister in 
Christ. I felt like I was a part of a body of believers. And 
I'd go as far as to say that I saw a vision of the kingdom of 
God. Red is the color of my joy. T 





Mary Stoops (M.Div. Sr.), Patty Fox (M.Div. Sr.), Trace 
Haythorn (M.Div. Sr.), and Robin Miller (M.Div. Mid.) 
have all spent time in Guatemala and Nicaragua 
through the Central America Study Project. These 
reflections on their experiences there were part of a 
recent worship service in Miller Chapel. 
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Testament 


The Mystery of Christmas 


A Sermon 


by Donovan Drake 


Scripture Lesson: 
Romans 16:25-27 


“...the revelation of the mystery that was kept secret for 
long ages but is now disclosed, and through the pro- 
phetic writings is made known to all the Gentiles, 
according to the command of the eternal God, to bring 
about the obedience of faith...” 


mystery is a secret. A mystery is something 

that arouses curiosity. A mystery when solved 

or revealed should leave no loose ends. A 

solved mystery has no room for questions. 

Paul tells us that the mystery is revealed. It is 
solved. God’s saving purpose has been disclosed in Christ. 
Peace and goodwill reign. 


But look around you. None of this rings true! The mystery 
isn’t solved in Christ. There are still too many loose ends in 
the world. In too many places — more than we could name 
— peace and goodwill do not reign. The revealed mystery 
still leaves us with questions. 


If the mystery has been revealed, why is it that people still 
huddle on street corners, slapping themselves to stay warm 
and living moment to moment? 


If the mystery has been revealed, why is the choice between 
spending a lot of money on extravagant gifts and spending a 
little less so that we have some left over to help feed the 
hungry so troublesome? 


If the mystery has been revealed, why do we still seek the 
latest in electronic weaponry? 


If the mystery has been revealed, why is it that on Christmas 
morning we find ourselves sitting amidst wads of wrapping 
paper, presents strewn around, scotch tape stuck to our 
pajamas, the effects of Christmas, once felt briefly, 
shiningly, now muted and all but passed? Why, invariably, 
does depression set in even before the ache in our bellies 
from the turkey dinner and bread stuffing has subsided? 


A revealed mystery should leave us satisfied, sated, feeling 
complete. But we are left dry, hollow, and feeling let down. 
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Maybe, we tell ourselves, we are let down because we 
haven’t tried hard enough! Paul writes that the revealed 
mystery is designed to bring about “the obedience of faith.” 
Maybe if we were just a tad more obedient, we could at last 
tie up the loose ends of the mystery. 


And what better way to show our obedience to the faith 
during this season than by proclaiming it through the 
ancient, beloved symbols of Christmas? Angels, wise men, 
and babes wrapped in swaddling clothes — these are the 
means of proclamation, the way we show our faith. The 
symbols become for us ways to ward off the loose ends of 
the mystery. Symbols make us feel better. The help us 
leave the world behind. Symbols remind us of a peaceful 
moment in a far away place in a long ago land. 


With symbols, obedience is easy. It is as easy as a nativity 
scene. A few years ago I joined my friends in building a 
nativity scene in front of our church. It was an Advent 
effort which we repeated every year with, we told ourselves, 
a modicum of success. The whole effort was a bit rickety, 
but then, I suppose that’s a good thing for a manger scene. 

It was nothing too spectacular, except for an iridescent angel 
perched on a pole painted in day-glo colors. It had the 
appeal of 1968, but it served the purpose of pointing the 
way to our Christ child. 





The nativity scene sat silent and largely unnoticed during 
the week, but on the weekend my neighbors and I would 
attempt to make our plaid bathrobes pass for the wardrobes 
of wise men. The nativity scene suddenly came alive, with 
wise men in bathrobes, plywood sheep, and an iridescent 
angel. Each year our success in this endeavor seemed to 
grow. It was a nice thing to take the children to see. It went 
on this way until 1983. That was the year the Baptist church 
across the street decided they wanted a piece of the action. 
That was the year that we Presbyterians stood gazing 
forlornly across at the Baptist nativity scene which had been 
plugged in overnight. Lights flashed, choirs sang, real 
sheep and shimmering angels from the ‘80’s appeared. It 
was the last night of the Presbyterian nativity scene. Our 
attempt at showing our obedience to the faith had been 
stolen by the Baptists. 


The next year we got the youth to collect 563 milk jugs, cut 
them out, fill them with sand, and place small candles in 
them. We were going to light these luminaries on each 
Sunday in Advent. The first Sunday the luminaries were to 
be laid out in the shape of a star, then the second Sunday an 
angel, the third Sunday a dove, and finally across. It was, I 
think, the night of the angel when a luminary went bad a 
burned a hole in the hedge next to the parking lot. We put 
the fire out with the help of some Baptist shepherds from 
across the street. Apparently the Baptists weren’t so bad 
after all. But our newest attempt at being obedient to the 
faith had been done in by a smoldering bush. 


The next year things were going to be different. No more 
gimmicks; this Advent would be supremely lacking in 
ostentation, distinguished from the normal round of Sundays 
by the single addition of an Advent lunch after each worship 
service. Each Sunday of Advent the Christian Nurture 
Committee would serve soup and sandwiches, topped off by 
a course of raspberry and lime sherbert. The lunch was free 
for all who could attend, and the words on the signboard in 
front of the church said as much: “A free lunch for all who 
can attend.” It was probably about halfway through the 
worship service that the Christian Nurture Committee 
realized they had made a terrible mistake. People from the 
neighborhood, some not from the neighborhood, from the 
city, from across the tracks, were filing into our fellowship 
hall. 


We looked at that food and back again at the people. It just 
wasn’t going to work. But, the church responded to the 
crisis. Wallets were weighed. Pockets were plumbed. 
Donations were made, and soon a minivan pulled up outside 
filled with buckets of the Colonel’s family packs. The 
Christian Nurture Committee distributed them, and it 
seemed as if our church had finally found a niche. 
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Paul writes of “him who is able to strengthen you according 
to the gospel...” The gospel is the good news. It happens 
right at the beginning of God’s story. It is the announce- 
ment that God receives all people into the kingdom, 
regardless of class or financial condition, nationality, or 
race. It was the Good News we celebrated at our church 
that Sunday in Advent. 


Lights flashed, choirs sang, real sheep 
and shimmering angels from the ‘80's 
appeared. It was the last night of the 
Presbyterian nativity scene. Our 
attempt at showing our obedience to 
the faith had been stolen by the 
Baptists. 


We watched as some of the mystery’s loose ends were 
wrapped up that Sunday. And on the following Sundays 
and in all the years afterwards, our church’s Advent lunches 
became a meeting-grounds for upper-class and outcast. It 
seems we had gotten the message wrong. Paul didn’t write 
that the mystery was disclosed to bring about the obedience 
of “the Faith.” It wasn’t “the Faith” as though it were a 
prescribed series of doctrines that was written out for all of 
us to assent to. God doesn’t give us a book of systematic 
theology. Advent is not a commemoration of an event in a 
far away place at a far away time. It is more than just plaid 
covered wise men and iridescent angels. These are just the 
symbols. Obedience to the faith cannot mean merely 
faithfulness to symbols. 


God’s purpose in revealing God’s mystery to us is to bring 
about the obedience of faithfulness. This sort of obedience, 
as we at our church learned that Sunday in Advent, is 
nothing short of faithful action in response to a divine 
mandate. God gives us something to do. We are to main- 
tain peace, to love, to give, to share with others what we 
can, to be, in effect, God’s own letters of recommendation. 
As we bear witness to God’s grace by how we live and 
speak to each other, Advent becomes a season of expecta- 
tion, looking forward to God’s salvation which is to come, 
but a time also of present witness and work. Our witness is 
to the hope that shines through all the darkness of life, of 
trial, of distress, of suffering, the hope that just as God 
fulfilled his promise by sending Christ the first time at 
Christmas, so will God, at last, bring full salvation to pass in 
the full and true obedience of the faithful. v 


| Donovan Drake is an M.Div. Senior 
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Reflections: My Sabbatical 


(Or, What | Did While Trying to Figure Out 
Why | Just Had to Come Back to Princeton) 


by Johnna L. Smith 


ast spring, I did lots of dishes. I drove around in 

a huge van with major blind spots, picking up 

kids and delivering them to various appoint- 

ments. I bought groceries for twelve every week, 

and cooked for a starving horde every weekend. I 
stayed up late to paint fingernails. I helped someone with 
geometry. I worried about the nutritional value of Cheerios. 
I even said things like, “I only have two hands.” I went to 
the mall to hang out at the food festival. I even got to go see 
the Harlem Globetrotters. I got my MTV. I sang a lot of Cat 
Stevens’ tunes late Friday nights. I started food fights. I 
filled out endless paperwork for the court system, the 
Division of Children and Youth Services, and Medicaid. In 
short, I became a residential counselor at a group home for 
adolescents. 


Instead of completing my 01’s like a good seminarian, I 
opted to participate in the lives of ten unique and talented 
individuals, who happened to be teenagers. These people all 
lived at the group home because their family lives were, for 
one reason or another, unsatisfactory. Many were from 
broken homes; all had been abused, either physically, 
mentally, or both. Most were depressed and many were 
suicidal at times. All except two of them were taller than I. 
This gave them great pleasure. I used to find all the pots and 
pans I needed placed on the highest shelves, way beyond my 
reach. When I asked how they got there, ten angelic faces 
stared back at me in feigned surprised. 


It was not an easy job. All the counselors worked for forty- 
eight hours straight, living at the home with the kids. The 
first weekend that I worked was draining. I thought it would 
become less so as I got more experience; it never did. If you 
have done a lock-in, watched small children, or taught 
school, you can immediately identify with the feeling. If you 
have your own children, you know far better than I the 
feeling of exhaustion that is not just physical, but mental 
and emotional as well. I gained a new appreciation for sleep 
through this job. Now I like that ad, “Calgon, take me 
away...” 
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The kids hold an interview of sorts when a new counselor 
arrives. I like to call it the grill session. “So...who are you, 
what do you do, what have you done before this, is that your 
car, do you have a boyfriend, can you make something for 
dinner that doesn’t have chicken in it, can you rent “Sid and 
Nancy” for us, will you buy cigarettes, what’s a seminar- 
ian?.... And you answer them all. This is only right, because 
in return you get the honor of living in their home for two 
days every week. They don’t want to share their home with 
a stranger. 


They, in turn, will trust you with their lives, which is itself 
not an easy thing for young people who have had bad 
experiences with relationships of all sorts. Their trust is an 
honor that should not be taken lightly. These ten that I lived 
with were beautiful children who had been denied secure 
childhoods, but were still willing to take the chance and 
trust in yet another person. The bravery of it amazes me 
still. These kids offered me their hearts and minds, asking 
only for respect and trust in return. 


The ten kids that lived in the group home had many com- 
plaints about it. We served too much chicken, there were too 
many rules, there was no smoking in the house, and the 
counselors lived to make them complete meaningless 
homework assignments. But the group home was also the 
only secure place they had. Like most teens, they resisted 
any form of authority, but realized that it was for their own 
good. Although they didn’t say it in plain English, the kids 
did like the home. Most had been moved around from home 
to home, therapist to therapist, school system to school 
system. When they arrived at the group home, they saw it as 
just another move in a series of too many moves. In time, 
they considered the home their home. It was no longer a 
stop on the way, but a place that cared for them. It was 
home. The home was a place for them to feel safe while 
they worked out family problems and personal issues. 


After leaving the group home, most of the residents would 
return to their families. This process of returning home was 
painful and slow for most. Some would never return to their 
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families. Some returned to home situations that were no 
better than when they had left. More than half of the kids 
would end up repeating the destructive patterns that landed 
them in the group home in the first place. Of the ten kids 
that I worked with, six have done well and stayed out of 
trouble with the police, the court system, and the ir schools; 
the other four have not done so well. I understand that this is 
not a bad average. More’s the pity, I say. 


So what is the point of all the time and effort spent with 
these kids if most are going to get in trouble with the law 
over and over again? Why not just forget the whole thing? 
To be honest, there were times when I asked myself these 
questions. When I was up at three in the morning trying to 
finish an end of the month report for a resident who had 
refused to join in the group activity that took hours of 
preparation, when the Monday night kids’ group turned into 
a yelling match, when the fire alarms went off for no reason, 
when I spent an afternoon trying to talk to a kid who had 
blown up at his math teacher, these were the 

times such questions came. A 

few times I wandered 
around the house late at 
night, after all the kids 
were in bed, and asked 
myself why I stayed. 
There was no 

answer. 


I stayed up late one 
night with another 
counselor trying to 
figure this out. 2 
Melanie had been in 
the field of residen- 
tial counseling for 
three years, and had 
plans to continue on 
and earn a higher 
degree within that 
field. We both 
agreed that there was 
no reason for staying 
in such a losing 
situation. The pay 
was awful, the hours 
long, and the thanks 
for a job well done 
non-existent. We 
also agreed that we 
wouldn’t have traded 
our time at the group 
home for anything. 
As much as there 
were no logical or =e et 





economic reasons for staying, there was every reason for not 
leaving. I had ten children who were more precious than any 
job. I still have relationships with some of them, relation- 
ships that will last. Both Melanie and I were blessed to share 
in the lives of kids, and to make a difference for the better in 
those lives. I cannot think of a higher pay-off than that. 


In addition, there are things that I realize now that I would 
not have learned in school. Leaving seminary for a semester 
not only allowed me the opportunity to explore counseling, 
but it also re-affirmed my reasons for coming to seminary in 
the first place, and convinced me of the rightness of coming 
back. For me, the world has become a much larger place, 
and one that needs God much more than I realized. What I 
had realized in a vague, theoretical sense, this great need for 
God and Christ in the world, I now know in an almost 
physical sense. It is hard to explain, but it is like I can touch 
it, taste it, feel it, smell it. 


I’m not sure that I fully understand 
what I have gained. Those ten 
kids gave me a greater 
awareness of myself and 
everything around me. 
That is a powerful 
gift, a gift without 
price. There are no 
words I know to 
express what a 
profound difference 
this has made for 
me. I do know that 
<* — my conception of the 
*¢ world has changed 
y.* as aresult. There 
%. were bad moments, 
but the experience 
was profoundly 
positive. There are 
questions raised by 
the kids that I could 
not answer, but I 
could be there with 
them while they 
struggled and found 
their own answers. I 
gave a lot, but I 
received so much 
more in return. My 
world has grown, 
and I thank the ten 
wonderful individu- 
als who made it 
possible. T 
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Infinite Spaces 
by Rachael Whitford 


On the first Monday of every full moon 
during the last summer of childhood 
we gathered around an illegal fire in the dunes. 
We sat until the sun rose 
to color the sky with reds and golds. 


A group of children, 
we thought ourselves grown. 
He said he was a musician, 
but he sold ice cream down the road. 
She said she was an artist, 
but she handed out room keys to tourists. 
He said that he was just a lifeguard, 
but he had Tuesdays off. 
He never said who he was, 
but he kept the fire going. 
She said she read Tarot cards, 
but she always left them buried in the sand. 
I said I was a poet, 
but I taught deaf children to speak. 


We were So serious — 
sharing our music ... 
our thoughts ... 
our words ... 
our lives ... 
Analyzing life ... 
death ... 
the pattern of the stars ... 
Until one by one 
we dropped into silence, 
content to wait for morning 
to call us home. 


Once I swam 
after the others had gone. 
Naked in the cold waves, 
I was awed by the silence that held me, 
the space that surrounded me, 
the fear that filled me. 
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Our music ... 
Our thoughts ... 
Our words ... 


Our lives ... 
All could be lost 


in the silent depths 
and the infinite spaces 
of the sea. 


I can still see fire-lit faces 


hear hushed voices 
when I dream on full moon nights. 


And I remember 
the silence depths 
and the infinite spaces 
of the sea. 
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Strategy for Sanity 


Earl Palmer 


From the time I was a boy I always wanted to do something 
significant. I wanted to make a difference in the world, to 
leave a mark of my own. I remember the time when I was a 
high schooler and a friend and I found a small lake on the 
lower slopes of Mount Shasta. When we looked closely at 
the U.S. Geological Survey Map, we noticed that the lake 
was indicated but it was unnamed. We made a pile of rocks 
at the site and from that moment on we called it Lake Palzag 
to honor both of our names, Harry Zagorites and Earl 
Palmer. I later pointed out the lake to others and told them 
its name was Palzag. Unfortunately the name must have 
been too hard to spell — or perhaps there were other reasons 
— but in any event the name did not endure after I left fora 
college many miles from my home in McCloud. 


But the drive to be significant and to leave a mark of that 
significance stayed with me. Now I am a man, a husband, a 
father, a pastor, and I still want to make a difference, 
perhaps to discover a lake no one knows about and then to 
leave behind a pile of stones to show someone else the way 
or at least to let them know that it is a friendly lake and that 
someone ahead of them had been to the place where they 
now stand. 


I have been wondering about this strange human motivation 
— 1s it good or is it bad? I’ve come to the opinion that it is 
both good and bad, but that the good side outweighs the bad. 
The bad desire for significance is called pride. It is bad 
because pride lacks a sense of humor. Pride turns my eyes 
toward myself and keeps me preoccupied with my own 
significance. Pride actually expects that the name Palzag 
will stick to the lake and tries very hard to make certain of 
it. The result is a long list of desperate attempts to ensure 
recognition and then finally the bitterness of inevitable 
despair because most people just don’t care that much about 
my personal ambition, and in fact, when they know about 
my determined plan for recognition, they actually think of 
ways to make sure it will never happen. Pride becomes a 


non-forgiving and humorless master of the soul. It spoils 
hard work because pride is too serious, too self-referential, 
and finally too idolatrous. This is because pride is the 
attempt we make to ensure our own significance, which is 
an impossibility since we are not the lake on the map — we 


But if there is a bad yearning for 
siginificance, there is also a good 
yearning. | am a human being who 
needs to make a difference in the 
world. | also need to know that | am 
making that difference. This is not 
pride at all because it is caught up in 
the joy of discovery, whether of a small 
glacial lake or o the experience of 
God's love in the life of a teenager who 
discovers that eternal love for the first 
time. 


are only the finders of the lake, and if the truth be known the 
map maker had found it before we did. 


When I became a pastor I needed to learn about the dangers 
of this because pride is the spoiler of significance in 
ministry just as it spoils all work and art. Pride always has a 
way of attaching my own motives for recognition so tightly 
to the things I do and say that I clutter the scenic marvel of 
the alpine lake with the plaque on the wall — not to mention 
the wall built for the plaque. 


But if there is a bad yearning for siginificance, there is also 
a good yearning. I am a human being who needs to make a 
difference in the world. I also need to know that I am 
making that difference. This is not pride at all because it is 
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caught up in the joy of discovery, whether of a small glacial 
lake or of the experience of God’s love in the life of a 
teenager who discovers that eternal love for the first time. 
Harry and I were sure that our rock marker would last 
through the winter but the name we gave 
our lake was our own little joke and 

we knew it all along. It is this ee 
knowing that makes thenaming = -* > * 
harmless, even good; itis this = == 
pleasure in our achievement 
that sets up a marker of our 
humanity. The animals 
don’t do this. If they have 
names for their trees, rivers, ~~ 
and mountains, they keep 
them to themselves. But we 
are different, and from the 
earliest part of Genesis God 
acknowledged that differ- 
ence in us by allowing us to 
name the animals. God is 
the Creator who made them 
all, but God invited us to 
name each of them and God 
honors us by calling them 
what we call them. God 
calls the grand animal of 
Africa the hippopotamus 
because we thought up that 
name. 
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There is a mystery here that we 
should never ignore. God cares 
about our significance and gives us 
signs everywhere to prove this to us. What is 

the greatest significance that one can experience in one’s 
life journey? I think the answer is very simple and very 
profound: It is in helping one other person, and especially 
someone younger, to discover this very mystery of our 
significance. This is why that word and deed that shows the 
love of Jesus Christ to another person is the most significant 
act of my life. It is better than helping a friend to discover 
an alpine lake, though it is something like that, because I 
have shared a gift that I do not own, much like the servants 
of the master in Luke 19 who invested the talents that 
belonged to the owner of the estate. The owner of the estate 
has given to me treasures of the estate to give away. It is the 
mystery of the owner’s generosity that becomes the good 
news I have to share. And something much better than 
egotistical pride is the result. That much better result is the 
divine accolade of the Lord of the estate at the end of the 
day: “Well done, good and faithful servant, you have been 
faithful in little. I will give you responsibilities over much. 
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Enter the joy of your master; you showed them the good 


lake of my love.” 


But then I realized one more thing. Here in this divine 
accolade we discover what is the cure for 
aoe cee pride, what I am calling the bad quest 
pee for significance. People become 
desperate for recognition because 
they feel lonely and unnoticed, 
and feel a lack of inner signifi- 
cance. The best cure for pride 
that I know is to be unequivo- 
cally and totally endorsed by 
someone who really matters 
— like my parents, my real 
friends, a mentor, my wife, 
my children. The secret to 
humility is not humiliation 
because that only makes me 
more desperate to carve out 
a safe place for myself. 
That family that tries to 
break the pride of a child by 
various techniques of 
rebuke, scolding, disap- 
proval, and nagging only 
succeeds in demoralizing 
the child. We don’t produce 
a generous and humble 
human being in these ways, 
but we do produce a fearful 
and suspicious man or woman 
who will spend a lifetime trying 
to ensure self-significance. God is 
wiser than we are and that wisdom is 
shown in God’s way of curing our pride. God cures pride 
with the gospel of grace so that when human sins increase 
God’s grace increases more. There is no room for pride 
when we hear the Lord of the estate say the words “well 
done good and faithful servant...enter the joy...” What I like 
about Jesus’ parable of the talents is that the good servants 
only invested the talents that the Lord had given to them. 
The power in the talents themselves caused them to multi- 
ply; we only give them out. And if God compliments you 
for doing such a thing, then accept the compliment. But 
what makes it so much fun that Jesus calls it all “joy?” 
Could it be that God loves our joke too? Perhaps the 
Creator of the lake says something like: “Well done, you 
showed them my lake. By the way, the name sounds funny 
but I like it; it has a nice ring to it—Lake Palzag! Yes, that 
is a funny name.” And then there was laughter in heaven 
for the end of insignificance. T 


| Earl Palmer, a trustee of Princeton Seminary, is pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, California. 
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Testament’s readers exress their 
own views on a variety of 
subjects. Letters, articles, and 
reflections included in this 


department are unsolicited, 
but never unwelcome. What’s 
your opinion? Why not join 
the fray? 


Princeton Seminary’s Choice: 
“Political Correctness” or 
Free Speech 


A recent issue of U.S. News and 
World Report featured a short news 
item about “Politically Correct,” a 
contemporary casual clothing/novelty 
store featuring items with 
“politicallycorrect” slogans such as 
“Meat is Dead” and “No Blood for 
Oil.” The small shop, which leases 
space from the very “politically 
correct” National Organization for 
Women, is located in the heart of a 
“politically-incorrect” area, Washing- 
ton D.C.’s upscale K Street. Staff 
writer Amy Berstein noted that “the 
store loses money, but profits would be 
un-PC anyway.” While the store’s 
lease ended Christmas, 1991, “political 
correctness” promises to be around 
much longer. It is time, however, that 
“political correctness,” like this store, 
be dissolved permanently in the 
Academy, including Princeton 
Theological Seminary. PTS has a long 
history of political correctness: Was it 
not Charles Hodge, a PTS professor 
from 1822 until his death in1878, who 
boasted that “a new idea never 
Originated in this seminary”? 


In ever-increasing ways, students in 
American higher education are being 
forced to accept without protest 
reified” politically-” or “ideologically 
correct” academic agendas. These 
agendas, of course, will vary from 
institution to institution with no two 
identical; each school has its own 
unique sacred canon of unimpeachable 
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tenets. Although complex in their 
finer points, these agendas can 
typically be reduced to certain words 
or phrases which express an 
institution’s officially-acceptable 
opinions. At PTS these include, 
among others: pro-choice, Anita Hill, 
liberation theology, pro-homosexuality 
and-lesbianism, Democratic party, 
anti-Gulf War, “safe-sex,” and 
Calvinism. At another seminary, the 
politically correct agenda might be: 
pro-life, Clarence Thomas, 
evangelicalism, heterosexuality, 
Republican Party, strong defense, 
abstinence, and Arminianism. 


But a single factor common to all of 
these agendas is an intellectually- 
vacuous ethos which adamantly 
refuses toallow dissenting opinions. 
This is “political correctness.” It is a 
mean-spirited attitude with a varying 
agenda. In short, it is militant censor- 
ship (ironically, a practice “politically 
correct” people, in theory, detest). 
Whether liberal, moderate, or conser- 
vative in terms of theology, politics or 
social sensibility, everyone at PTS 
should be vitally concerned about the 
dreadful consequences of “political 
correctness” to our educational system. 
“Political correctness” inhibits the 
ideal of free speech or the unrestricted 
exchange of ideas which is the sine 
qua non ofAmerican higher education. 
We at PTS have a choice to make: 
“political correctness” or free speech. 


The phrase, if not the concept, of free 
speech may beforeign to a great many 
of today’s students who have studied 
amidst the suffocating pall of “political 
correctness.” Its origins in American 
history can be reliably traced back to 
Article One of the Bill of the Rights 
appended to the United States Consti- 
tution (1791). This manifesto of 
America’s first “Free Speech” move- 
ment reads, in part: “Congress shall 
make no law...abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press.” In Free 
Speech cases, the Supreme Court has 
consistently safe-guarded the rights of 


men and women to speak without fear 
of punishment except when the speech 
presents a clear and imminent physical 
danger. For that reason, an individual 
cannot with impunity shout, “Fire!” in 
a crowded theater or “High-jack” 
while in an airplane. Very seldom 
does academic discourse even re- 
motely approach such a legal thresh- 
old. Yet, this Constitutionally- 
protected personal liberty is violated 
daily on campuses across the country. 
No one would deny that one should be 
civil (and sensitive) if one expects to 
receive a hearing from others. But the 
manner of speaking is not the concern 
of those who advocate “political 
correctness;” rather, it is the content of 
the speech that is at issue. Regarding a 
legislative effort to promote politi- 
cally-correct content in academic 
discourse at Stanford University, one 
student government leader remarked, 
“What we are proposing is not 
completely in line with the First 
Ammendment. But I am not sure it 
should be. We at Stanford are trying 
to set a different standard from what 
society at large is trying to accom- 
plish.” NBC Nightly News recently 
reported that over two hundred other 
college and university campuses in this 
country have such unconstitutional 
restrictions on free speech; however, 
theAmerican Civil Liberties Union 
(hardly a conservative organization) is 
working to overturn these campus 
policies because the absolute liberty to 
voice one’s own thoughts is no less 
sacred a right in the Academy than it is 
in the larger culture. Any effort to 
restrict or to control the content of an 
individual’s speech is among the most 
egregious violations of personal civil 
liberties. 


Most recently, the “Free Speech” 
movement re-surfaced in the 1960s 
and early ’70s at college and university 
campuses around the country where 
student activists demanded their First 
Ammendment rights to speak out in 
protest against, among other issues, the 
United States’s involvement in the 
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Vietnam War. Historians have located 
the center of this movement at the 
University of California, Berkeley 
campus, where individuals from the 
political Left challenged the efforts of 
securely-positioned institutional 
powers to suppress dissent on critical 
social, political, and cultural issues of 
the day. The sad irony is that many of 
these same advocates of unbridled 
speech, themselves now comfortably 
ensconced in tenure tracks or endowed 
chairs or administrative posts in the 
Academy, insist with equal fervor on 
the imposition of censorship (i.e., 
“political correctness”). Illustrating 
this widespread reality, Professor 
Annette Kolodny, a former Berkeley 
activist and now dean of the Humani- 
ties faculty at the University ofArizona 
asserted, “I see my scholarship as an 
extension of my political activism.” In 
the “Free Speech” movement, the “Old 
Establishment” was merely replaced 
by a “New Establishment.” Any 
suggestion that this present-day “New 
Establishment” is more enlightened or 
more open to alternative ideas than the 
old is simply specious; what could be 
more benighted in this regard than 
demanding that someone employ 
inclusive language? 


Ironically, some people with a strong 
sense of “political correctness” have 
actually invoked free speech in 
justifying their positions. Leonard 
Jeffries, chairman of the Black Studies 
‘department at New York’s City 
College, is a recent example. This 
distinguished professor claimed in a 
speech in 1991 that the Atlantic slave 
trade was orchestrated by European 
Jewry and that the portrayal of 
African-Americans by Hollywood 
today is a conspiracy by Jewish studio 
executives to depict them in a negative 
light. A fire-storm of protest erupted 
in several communities, especially 
New York City’s Jewish community, 
where his comments were called racist 
by many. Jeffries and his many 
supporters appealed to his free speech 
right under the Constitution. No one 


could deny that he is entitled to 
freedom of thought and expression 
inside the classroom and outside as 
well. Even the political agenda of 
those who insist upon “political 
correctness” is protected fully by free 
speech rights. Free speech, however, 
is not the issue here; the issue is 
historical veracity. Jeffries’s state- 
ments were wrong not because they 
violated free speech, but because they 
were empirically fallacious. And all of 
the supporters in the world who voted 
for Jeffries’s position on these issues 
make no difference, for historical 
questions are not adjudicated by 
appeals to democratic processes. 





At Princeton Theological Seminary, 
“political correctness” hampers the 
unrestricted exchange of ideas among 
students and faculty inside and outside 
the classroom with serious personal 
and professional consequences for 
both. Students fear that being incor- 
rect politically will result in social 
ostracism by peers or disfavor with 
professors, either of which can take a 
variety of possible forms from verbal 
rebuke to an unappealing grade. 
Whenever this fear exists, unfortunate 
consequences result: the contributions 
of students to class discussions or 
presentations become anemic and 
obsequious; written assignments 
become pallid; and personal integrity 
suffers. This is true for Ph.D. students 
no less than other graduate students, 
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but with even more tragic results. The 
next generation of professors should be 
characterized by a rabid desire to ask 
the difficult questions, to explore new 
intellectual frontiers, to develop 
critical independent judgment, and to 
challenge courageously the established 
canons of learning, including the 
“politically correct” ones. The 
doctoral student who consciously (or 
unconsciously) shuns these duties for 
fear of reprisal from illiberal “politi- 
cally-correct” powers coterminously 
embraces mediocrity. For their part, 
faculty members, presumably, fear that 
politically-incorrect thought from a 
student will produce guilt by associa- 
tion or protest from students who hold 
contrary opinions or antipathy from 
fellow faculty members and the 
administration. When professors 
themselves follow the “PC-line,” 
unmistakable consequences follow: 
lectures become predictable and 
gratuitous; personal conversations with 
students die the death of a thousand 
qualifications; and, publications 
become faddish and tendentious to a 
fault. Non-faculty are left to their 
imaginations regarding the quality of 
discussion indepartmental gatherings. 
The ultimate consequence of all this is 
that the intellectual integrity of the 
entire academic enterprise here grinds 
to a halt. 


Again, we at PTS have a choice to 
make: “political correctness” or free 
speech. The choice is that polarized 
because the two are inimical, and there 
is no middle ground. Which will we 
choose? Currently, so many are 
demanding to have their agenda 
included or preserved in the canon of 
this institution’s “politically correct” 
agenda. The advancement of universal 
free speech, however, would serve the 
identical end—a hearing for one’s 
perspective—while at the same time 
ensuring the integrity of American 
higher education. 


—Michael Girolimon, Ph.D. candidate, 
Church History 
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History/Herstory: 
Language Bent to Balderdash 


As we drove along on California’s 
Highway 1 north of Fort Bragg, my 
sister, age 12, sang to me the lament 
of her recent exposure to inclusive 
language. We were returning from a 
week at camp where I had been the 
director and she a camper. She was 
scolding me for using inclusive 
language to change some of her 
favorite songs. “It reminds me too 
much of my sixth grade teacher last 
year,” she said. “She was a good 
teacher, but she made the girls in the 
class study ‘HERstory’ while the boys 
studied ‘HIStory.’ She thinks we’re 
not smart enough to know that 
‘history’ is one word and not two.” 
We drove on for a while in silence 
until she turned to me and said, “Ben, 
I’m getting a little cold. Please turn 
on the heater/sheater.” 


My sister is right to be a little dis- 
turbed by her teacher’s language 
bending. In such etymological 
gymnastics there seems to be an 
assumption that an erroneous interpre- 
tation of a word can somehow enslave 
us or liberate us depending upon how 
we choose to misinterpret that word. 
This renders too much power to 
language, and if too much power to 
language, then far too much power to 
misinterpreted language. For whether 
we call the study of our collective past 
“herstory” or “history,” it isa 
transformed mind and not a 
misformed word that will include the 
important role of our grandmothers 
and great grandmothers in shaping our 
history and our world today. 


We at PTS, like my sister’s teacher, 
are guilty of unnecessary language 
bending. We have surrendered our 
understanding of theology to lan- 
guage, so that we can neither use 
masculine references to God and 
simultaneously understand God’s lack 
of chromosomes, nor can we use 
feminine references to God without 
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turning our prayer or discourse into a 
homily. This need not be the case. We 
control language; language does not 
control us. Language is not an ogre 
beyond human control which, like 
Frankenstein’s monster has to be 
beaten into submission, human 
creativity gone aggressively awry. 
Language is constructed by humans 
and humans are therefore free to use 
language for evil or for good depend- 
ing upon their temperament. Lan- 
guage is, rather, like the bed that I 
built for my wife as a wedding present 
last year. It is a work of art to the best 
of my ability. It is beautiful, func- 
tional, and flawed all at the same time. 
And like all nuptial beds it holds 
between its head board and foot board 
the potential to be a place of rest or 
insomnia, pleasure or pain. It may 
become a place to conceive life and 
love, or to breed pain and oppression. 
But the bed does not determine to 
what end its mattress and timbers will 
be used. 


That humans control language is 
perhaps best evidenced in the reading 
of those who have so well controlled 
it. William Shakespeare, Flannery 
O’Connor, Robert Frost, J. D. 
Sallinger, Robertson Davies, C. S. 
Lewis, Janet Lewis, Dr. Seuss, and 
Bob Dylan are a few of my favorites 
from a list of language masters that 
includes names known and unknown, 
female and male, young and old from 
every generation and every culture of 
human history. 


Here let the reader make no mistake. 
This article does not seek to under- 
mine the motivation behind such 
language-bending. A society, and 
especially a church, freed from 
oppression and bigotry is more than 
desirable, but we are deluded if we 
think creative alteration of the English 
language can build such a utopia. 


In defense of the language-benders it 
could be stated that despite a person’s 
best intentions, if the language he or 


she uses is perceived as oppressive it 
is oppressive. Thus, if “history” 
sounds like “his story” then it means 
his story, and it is a gender exclusive 
word, despite what Noah Webster may 
have said. So, the argument goes, we 
need to be sensitive to what people 
hear, so that no one is alienated simply 
because a speaker was unwilling to 
put forth a minimal effort in deference 
to the special needs of a listener. This 
is powerful reasoning, but those who 
follow this line of argument out to the 
end propose the false conclusion that 
the solution is in language, a mere 
tool, a human contraption, rather than 
in the human spirit and human 
motivation, and would prescribe an 
antidote to societal ills that in reality is 
impotent, indeed at times harmful. 
Who among us has not heard of, or 
heard, men whose real motive was 
romantic conquest telling women in 
condescending tones that they need to 
be more liberated? When a Nazi 
discontinues the use of anti-Semitic 
language, a liar, not a transformed 
heart, has been created, and the 
sheepskin takes on a designer fit over 
the fur of a hungry wolf. 


Perhaps the biggest tragedy concern- 
ing politically correct language 
bending is that while it seeks to be 
powerfully inclusive and sensitive, it 
is, instead, powerfully Anglo-centric 
because it only works where English 
is spoken, indeed only where educated 
English is spoken, and thereby 
becomes rather oxymoronic. If it is 
inappropriate to use traditional 
English words, metaphors, and figures 
of speech, then our ability to dialogue 
in an international community is 
impaired because translation relies 
upon a normative understanding of 
language. 


It is rather humorous to remember a 
chapel service last year where a 
Spanish hymn was sung. Out of 
deference to the needs of those who 
may have been offended the word 
Senor (“Lord” or “Sir”) was changed 
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to Dios (God). This change would be 
appropriate were it not for the fact that 
every noun, adjective, adverb and 
pronoun in the Spanish language is 
gender specific, rendering neuter 
discussions of God (or anything else) 
impossible. So as we so nobly sang to 
Dios instead of Senor,we thanked God 
for being our masculine Creator, 
Redeemer and Friend. 


The kind of thinking that subjected my 
sister to history/herstory is ignorant, 
arrogant and counterproductive. Its 
ignorance is evident in its surrender to 
a force that simply does not exist, in 
its lack of precision, and its disregard 
for etymology. It is arrogant because 
it assumes that English is normative. 
It’s counterproductivity is evidenced 
in the fact that while the word for her/ 
history in Spanish is historia, a 
feminine noun, the women of the 
Spanish-speaking worl nevertheless 
continue to be subject to machismo, 
and Latin American history books 
still tell us more about Bartolome de 
las Casas, a sixteenth century Domini- 
can friar who worked for the liberation 
of indigenous peoples, than about Sor 
Juana Inez de la Cruz, a seventeenth 
century Carmelite nun and prolific 
poet who vigorously defended the 
right of women to study and to be full 
members of the intellectual commu- 
nity. 


If we imagine that we can face a dying 
world with a harnessed and altered 
thesaurus as a weapon, we deceive 
ourselves. We will be stuck inside the 
walls of academia trying to discover 
new and non-oppressive ways to 
talkabout violence and drug addiction 
while our inner cities continue to 
crumble, leaving America’s best and 
brightest in a dungheap. We will be 
locked in beautiful towers of ivory 
inventing nice words for Hell while 
outside God’s children desperately 
seek safe passage into Heaven. 


—Benjamin W. L. Daniel, 
M.Div. Middler 


A Note of Thanks 


I would like to thank everyone who 
took the time to respond to my article, 
“Ministry: Career or Call.” The 
responses were helpful. In particular, 
I would like to thank Susan Rowland, 
Peter Thambidurai, and Todd McKee 
for their critiques. The general 
consensus was that some points raised 
in my article were not as clearly 
spelled out as they could have been, 
and that the tenor of my article was, at 
times, abrasive. I agree with both 
criticisms. I apologize for the 
abrasiveness and would like to clarify 
some points. I must first relate what 
prompted me to write the article in the 
first place. 


At lunch one day last spring the 
discussion at my table turned to the 
topic of why we were each here. I 
elicited a chuckle when I said that I 
had felt called. Two others said that 
they didn’t know why they were really 
here and just couldn’t wait to get out. I 
thought about the people who hadn’t 
been accepted here, either because 
they lacked the qualifications or 
because there was simply no more 
room. I wondered if they would have 
been as ambivalent as my two lunch 
companions about being here. I 
reflected on the irony of the situation 
— two people were here who didn’t 
know why and didn’t seem to care, 
and others were not here who may 
have cared a great deal. “Such is life,” 
I thought to myself. As the months 
went by, however, I continued to 
reflect on that situation, and I became 
more and more convinced of the 
importance of a sense of call, both to 
ministry and to seminary. My concern 
prompted me to write about it, and the 
anger that had grown during that time 
manifested itself in that article, some- 
times at the expense of sensitivity. 


When I talk about “vocational 
Christian ministry,” I am talking about 
professional ministry. I believe that 
we are called to different vocations as 


Christians, and no vocation is better 
than another. We all make up one 
body. The hand needs the eye, the eye 
needs the foot. We all need each 
other. Each vocational call is unique. 
The call to professional medicine is as 
unique as the call to professional 
ministry. Seminary is a professional 
school. It is set up to train and prepare 
those who have received the call to 
professional ministry. 


Admittedly, not all of us here at 
seminary sense that call. As people 
who seek to do God’s will, it is 
important that if we do not have that 
clear sense of a call to professional 
ministry, we should at least have a 
clear sense of call to seminary. Susan 
Rowland acknowledges that when she 
writes, “I am now a middler, over a 
third done with this process and am 
still unsure of what God is calling me 
to do. But I do know that I am at 
peace with where I am, and I truly feel 
that I am doing the will of God by 
being at this school” (Vineyard 1 : 
2(1991), p.9). My hope is that each 
person can, at least, echo Susan’s 
response. If someone does not feel 
that s/he is doing God’s will by being 
here, then it would seem that “here” is 
not the place to be. But only each 
individual person can know that for 
him or herself. None of us is in the 
privileged position of being able to 
point fingers. 


My conversation with Todd McKee 
about my article was one of the most 
significant conversations I have had 
here at Princeton. Todd approached 
me as a friend who had legitimate 
concerms about some points that I had 
raised, and by doing so he helped me 
to see where I had been unclear, or 
perhaps even mistaken. One impor- 
tant point he brought up that I failed to 
address was the corporate nature of a 
call (though it should be pointed out 
that Todd is not comfortable with the 
word “‘call’””). I had stated in my 
article that discerning the call to 
ministry is mysterious and personal. 
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He correctly added that more often 
than not, discerning the call is also a 
communal issue. God quite often 
speaks through our friends and the 
people around us. We should listen to 
them. I listened and learned some- 
thing as a result. 


As regards the issue of women being 
in professional ministry, I am whole- 
heartedly supportive, though a cursory 
reading of my article may have 
indicated otherwise. I am indebted to 
women all along my spiritual journey 
who have influenced me profoundly. 
The issue of “rights” that I raised in 
my article applies to men as well. It 
would be equally inappropriate for a 
man to argue for his “right” to become 
a minister. God calls us into positions 
where we can best use the spiritual 
gifts we were given. God calls both 
women and men to ordained and 
unordained professional ministry. We 
are in very unique positions as 
seminarians, whether we believe it or 
not. People will prove that to us; they 
will treat us differently. We’ve all 
experienced the raised eyebrows. 
There is a stigma attached to seminary 
and the ministry. It is my hope that as 
we recognize the unique privilege it is 
to be here at PTS, we will earnestly, 
daily search out God’s will and seek to 
be true to the calling we have each 
received. 


—Michael Bruner, Associate Editor 





Christ Prevails 


Michael Bruner’s comment on calls to 
the ordained ministry in Testament 
served well to call me to some 
reflection of my own. Rather than 
address his points individually, I feel 
more comfortable starting afresh, with 
a rather different set of terms and 
definitions. The need to do this no 
doubt arises from differences in our 
foundational traditions. I hope that 
taking a new approach will keep a 
reflection on important questions from 
stumbling into the ever-popular 
“theology as blood-sport” arena. 


There’s something a little scary about 
being in the midst of hundreds of 
people who might all claim that God 
has spoken to them. King Ahab knew 
(2 Chr. 18) that something was wrong 
when four hundred such claimants all 
agreed that he would succeed in battle, 
so he went to get Micaiah, for a four 
hundred first opinion. It was no 
shame to the court ofAhab that he had 
four hundred false prophets. It was 
only to his shame—and to his harm— 
that he didn’t heed what he discovered 
from the one true prophet available to 
him. The word of the Lord was given 
in spite of the four hundred, and the 
story was not recorded so as to 
condemn them. The passage goes 
even further, to say that they had 
deliberately been given a false 
message by a member of the heavenly 
court (18:20-22). 


Four hundred prophets were all 
legitimately called by God, and every 
one of them gave testimony to God’s 
message. And not a one of them told 
the truth about what would happen. 
What’s the point for me here? Even if 
we could say that everyone leaping 
into ministry were truly called by God, 
we would still have to say that the 
truth will only be spoken in spite of 
us. Not because God lies to us, but 
simply because every one of us is 
inept at communicating the ineffable 


Word. And what if signs on the backs 
of half of us said, “Not Really 
Called”? God might get a word in 
edgewise in spite of our vanity. 
Contrary to oft-expressed opinion, 
God may use us in spite of ourselves. 


God forbid that everyone should leave 
ordained ministry who cannot give an 
account of a call which might meet 
our puritan standards for a call (I 
intend to make an historical identifica- 
tion with that adjective, not a pejora- 
tive judgment). It would be a lonely 
and quiet seminary—and many pulpits 
might also be quiet—if the admissions 
staff were to discover some objective 
way of determining who was truly 
called, and who was not. God forbid 
that such judgments be left to the 
academic community! 


Every denomination, even the most 
congregational, has some way of 
working with the Holy Spirit to 
determine who is suited to, and called 
to, ministry of word, sacrament, and 
order. We might be moved to pray, 
regarding some of our colleagues, that 
these bodies take their selective 
processes more seriously, but we do 
not take that task upon ourselves. 
Whether it is a bishop, a presbytery, a 
pulipt committee, or a Board of 
Ordained Ministry, the Church vests 
these people with its authority to 
choose pastors. If we take seriously 
the sacramental role of the Church, the 
Body of Christ, then we must take 
seriously the roles of our church 
officials in affirming or denying 
candidates according to God’s will. 


By this I do not mean that we should 
offer no question or challenge to such 
leaders. They are from among us, and 
we too are members of the Body. The 
point is simply that the call to or- 
dained ministry does not rest singly 
upon either God’s call to the indi- 
vidual, the individual’s decision to 
pursue ordained minstry, or the 
decision by an official body to ordain 
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an individual. All three come to- 
gether, and a pastor is not made 
without all three. 


Is it wrong then to say that there are 
people in ordained ministry who do 
not belong there? Of course not! We 
all might name pastors who for one 
reason or another appear — to us — 
not to belong in ordained ministry. It 
was probably in response to a situation 
roughly analogous to this that this was 
written: “Some proclaim Christ from 
envy and rivalry, but others from 
goodwill...others proclaim Christ out 
of selfish ambition, not sincerely but 
intending to increase my suffering in 
my imprisonment. What does it 
matter? Just this, that Christ is 
proclaimed in every way, whether out 
of false motives or true; and in that I 
rejoice.” (Phil 1:15-18, NRSV) This 
is not a message of comfort for false 
pastors, whoever they might be. It isa 
calming word to those who believe 
that Christ can be defeated in the 
Church by impure motives on the part 
of pastors. 


The clear testimony of history, and the 
Clear affirmation of our own Western 
tradition, from the Donatist contro- 
versy to Luther’s Commentary on 
Romans, is that Christ prevails in the 
Church in spite of the mixed motives 
(and even the evil motives) of us all. 
Christ is the one who performs the 
saving work, and the Church is 
graciously called to be a tool in the 
garden of life. To believe that we 
through our own rigor do more than 
throw seeds upon the ground, is to 
arrogate to ourselves the unique work 
of Christ. To insist upon a verifiable 
call which fits some (specified or 
unspecified) pattern suggests that our 
own perfection is the engine behind 
the extension of the Gospel in the 
world. This can hardly be overstated. 
It is not enough simply to recognize 
our own inadequacy to perform the 
task of ministry—whether lay or 
ordained. We must go farther, and 
confess that even the best among us 


spend most of our time destroying the 
Church as fast as we can build it, ex- 
cept by the never failing grace of God. 


Let us leave the future of the Church 
in God’s hands. Let us strengthen the 
Church for the future as best we can, 
with our own hands, trusting in the 
leadership which we and God estab- 
lish together. And let us examine the 
cleanliness of our own hands, wonder- 
ing in humility whether we are fitted 
for the many ministries to which God 
might call us, if only we would listen. 


—Jeremy Williams, M.Div. Middler 
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Wanted: A Dialogue on Dialogue 


Last Friday, after stopping by 
Lonnie’s coffee hour to satisfy my 
caffeine craving, I descended those 
familiar steps to the mail room. I 
rounded the comer by that ridiculous 
soda machine that makes obtaining my 
mail about as much fun as maneuver- 
ing between the salad bar and the fruit 
bar in the cafeteria. Mindlessly, I 
inserted my key into my box and 
opened the door. “There is a God!” I 
thought as I looked in and discovered 
that the dust had been replaced by a 
piece of mail: The first issue of 
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Testament had arrived. I placed it in 
my back pack next to my 3,000 pages 
of PTO5 readings and went to class. 


By Saturday I had not only read 
Michael Bruner’s article, but I had 
discussed (and dismissed) it with 
numerous folks on campus. To be 
honest, I was a bit less than civil in my 
response to Michael’s article. I was 
enraged! Did he really think that 
those who do not experience a call, as 
he defined it, should leave Seminary? 
I was just about to call Michael and 
ask him to help me pack my bags, 
when I paused for a few moments to 
reflect on what had happened in the 
past 24 hours. 


It’s a familiar pattern for me. First I 
become aware of an opinion that’s 
different than mine. I immediately 


judge the statement as ridiculous and 
label the source with one of my handy 
stamps. I’m actually quite good at this 
by now. I can usually label someone 
after a single encounter or just by 
observing her or him from across the 
room. There’s a whole catalogue of 
these labels from which one can 
draw: conservative, liberal, fundie, 
liberationist, California evangelical, 
feminist, Calvinist, narrow-minded, 
atheist, closed-minded, etc. As I 
suspect is true for most of us, I have 
my favorite labels, and yet I con- 
stantly talk about how much I hate to 
be labeled. I was struck that Saturday 
by the absurdity of this pattern. 


In the end, I decided not to invite 
Michael over to help me empty my 
closet. Instead, I decided to do 
something crazy (my internship at the 


NOTABLE’S QUOTE 


The theology of Bethlehem and Golgotha — that is, of the 
enfleshment and cross-bearing of the divine Word — 
directs us from the lonely and morbid contemplation of our 
own real suffering to the suffering of God in solidarity with 
us. Because God is “with us,” our suffering, though abys- 
mally real, is given both a new perspective and a new 
meaning — and the prospect of transformation. Not 
through power but through participation; not through might 
but through self-emptying, “weak” love is the burden of 
human suffering engaged by the God of this faith tradition. 
God meets, takes on, takes into God’s own being, the 
burden of our suffering, not by a show of force which could 
only destroy the sinner with the sin, but by assuming a 
solidary responsibility for the contradictory and confused 
admixture that is our life. God incarnate and crucified 
bears with us and for us the “weight of sin” that is the root 
cause of our suffering, and that we cannot assume in our 


brokenness. 


Douglas John Hall. God and Human Suffering. (Minneapo- 
lis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1986), p. 113. 





Psych Hospital this summer has really 
been getting to me). I decided that I 
was in fact going to talk to Michael, to 
listen to him, and to hear him. To my 
amazement, it worked! I realized 
from our conversation what I knew 
deep down inside all along: Michael 
doesn’t fit the labels that I put on him. 


I did not come away from our discus- 
sion with the satisfaction of convinc- 
ing Michael that he was dead wrong. 
Nor did Michael totally convert me to 
his view. As a result of our conversa- 
tion we both changed our opinions a 
bit. We both came away with another 
perspective and a new respect for the 
other person. On some points, we 
“agreed to disagree.” 


As I reflect on this, it strikes me as sad 
that I have done unto others exactly 
what I hate to have done unto myself. 
For every time that I have had the 
unpleasant experience of having 
someone make incorrect assumptions 
about me, there are numerous 
instances where I have continued to 
dismiss worthwhile people because of 
the label I have put on them. 


I share this experience and these 
reflections here in order to initiate a 
“dialogue about dialogue.” Perhaps 
before we can have open-minded 
discussions we need to consider what 
dialogue really means. Are we patient 
enough to try to see things from 
another perspective? Are we willing 
to be satisfied when, having come to 
the end of a discussion, all we can do 
is “agree to disagree?” Or will we be 
happy only when we persuade others 
to consent to the truthfulness of our 
own point of view? How can we 
prevent our critique of another 
person’s ideas from becoming an 
attack on that person? What will we 
talk about at dinner if we’re not 
gossiping about who said what in 
precept? 


~-Todd McKee, M.Div. Middler 
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Dear Editors, 


This last issue of Testament caused so 
many people to get so upset that I 
decided to hand this in and plead for 
airtime. I don’t want to tell Michael, 
his critics, or anybody else how wrong 
he or she is, but if the shoe fits don’t 
cry over spilt milk. Everybody knows 
Michael has touched one of our many 
sore spots (maybe the biggest). Not 
surprising either. Michael is a smart 
guy (— everybody says so). 


All the answers I heard sounded like a 
big “ouch.” I know when seminarians 
say ouch because I have been a 
seminarian for so long — we get 
really defensive and sound even 
smarter than usual. We said “ouch” 
not because we are called, or not 
called, or somewhat insecurely called, 
or anything like that. We said “ouch” 
because we are empty. Empty and 
lonely. Seminarians are the loneliest 
people in the world. I know because I 
hear people say it all the time, and 
because I see it all over peoples’ faces. 
You can’t cover it up. Anyhow, I am 
a seminarian and I know it is true. 


Do you know what I am talking 
about? That craving for meaning in 
all this! It is hard to remember when I 
made the decision to come to semi- 
nary (I still don’t really understand 
how I got here). I wanted to come, 
and nothing else seemed worthwhile. 

I needed a calling, and I needed one 
quick. I remember praying for this a 
few days in a row with my eyes shut 
tight. It was sort of a “divining rod” 
calling, I guess. First I gave the “Yes” 
achance. Seemed pretty quiet. Next, 
the “No.” Still pretty quiet. Back to 
the “Yes.” This time I thought I heard 
a faint “Yes” back to me, and the 
“No” struck out on its second chance. 


But I want to say that just being called 
is not enough. That is why there are 
these people who have been in the 
ministry for thirty or forty years and 
just totally sell out. They could tell 



































you that when they got into all this 
they felt that they were called. 
Probably they were called by God, but 
they have not been faithful to that call, 
or to God. In the end, the only really 
meaningful factor in ministry is a 
heart that loves God a lot. All the 
time. I want to be like that. More 
than you ever loved anybody, love 
Jesus. Love him, Love him. Love him 
in the morning, Love him in the 
noontime. Love him, Love him. Love 
him when the sun goes down. 


— David Robertson, M.Div. Senior 





To Whom It May Concem: 


Please accept my resignation from the 
“Right Doctrine or Die” Club, and 
sign this kid up for the “Attempting to 
be Right Do-ers” Association. 


Whoa Nellie, Holy Heretic in Hodge. 
Hold on Ohayon, hold on, comes the 
cry. Yes, that’s right. Put me on your 
prayer lists, clasp hands and lift up my 
name if you think it will help, but I 
shall no longer be fighting for the 
faith. Henceforth, it will be my 
priority to start loving for the faith. 
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Do I already hear the knock of lent way. If I speak in the tongues of And then to my mind comes a parable: 
concerned brothers and sisters at my men and of angels, but have not 
door? love...” “Two professors are engaged to teach 


at a theological seminary. The first 
professor does not care much for his 
students. This professor shuts himself 


Yes, I did sing Kum Ba Yah with “So instead of your orthodoxy, you 
many of you. And yes, it was me who have adopted a vague emotionally 


used to call down judgment upon the based system of trying to love off from any unnecessary contact with 
secular humanists, and upon the others?” those who sit in his classes. He 
homosexuals, and upon the divorced, seldom learns a name. Yet, this 

and upon those that interpreted the I pause .... 


Bible more liberally, and upon 
anybody who did things differently 
than I did. 


But no more. Put it in the past tense, 
please. I’m through with thinking that 
I have all the right answers and all the 
right ways of looking at things ... 
because life’s lessons have shown me 
that I don’t. 


Most of us, you see, like knowing 
what the truth is. When we think we 
have it figured out, we usually try to 
convince others to think the same way, 
feeling that we have sunk our anchors 
down on some existential certainty. 
The problem is that life—like eternal 
truth—isn’t always that simple. 


Tremendous philosophical differences 
and conflicting systems can and do 
co-exist on a single seminary campus. 
Different hermeneutical methodolo- 
gies yield different conclusions, yet 
the realness of persons remains, and 
cannot be ignored. 


“So are there then no truths worth 
fighting for?” somebody might 
demand. “Well,” I would answer, “‘th- 
ere are some things that are likely to be 
true and worth living for, but from 
now on, you’ll have to get someone 
other than me to start up a chorus of 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’” 


“And what, sir, has taken the place of 
your orthodoxy?” my imaginary 
interlocutor persists. 


With an ironic grin, I open one of the 
books left at my door and read, “And 
now I will show you the most excel- 
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Vignette 


I paid my bill and strolled on down to the harbor. It was not 
necessary to ask the way. In a seaside town everything points 
to the harbor. It was, as I had hoped it would be, a spectacular 
little place: a basin, several hundred yards long and fifty to a 
hundred yards wide, protected by moles at the narrow en- 
trance, and sheltering, in addition to the ferry slips, a whole 
fleet of the sturdy Danish fishing cutters, very much like their 
fine Norwegian counterparts. 


I settled down to sketch. On the dock opposite me a small 
crowd had collected, and as I saw what drew them, I realized 
that a sinister shadow hung over the little port on this heavy 
Saturday afternoon. An ambulance was drawn up on the dock; 
below, there was a motorboat with a black flag; people were 
lowering something into the motorboat. It was, as I was soon 
told, the body of a little boy, the missing one, who had gone 
beyond his depth in the surf and simply disappeared from 
sight. 


Through how formidable a series of perils, I reflected, the 
average little boy must move; his hope, his curiosity, his 
eagermess for experience, render his life, if he is a healthy, 
outdoor boy, as precarious as that of the seaman-adventurer of 
antiquity. In all of this he is guilty of nothing more than an 
enthusiastic response to his own instincts and nature. What 
justice lies in the never-ending succession of happy coinci- 
dences by which most little boys survive these perils while 
others do not? And is there not some special heaven into which 
those are received around whom, as around this little fellow, 
the black waters have closed prematurely? 


George F. Kennan. Sketches From Life. (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1989), p. 178-179. 
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| : Little Tomes, Asides 


professor clearly affirms the doctrinal 
statements of the seminary. 


“The second professor is different. 
She cares about the students with 
which she has been entrusted. She 
goes to their cafeteria and dines with 
them. She attends their functions. 

. She hears their questions. She tries to 
treat them as individuals. Yet, she has 
trouble honestly affirming all the 
tenets of the creed of the seminary. 


“Which of them,” I ask myself, as well 
as my listeners, “has more closely 
followed the will of God? And which 
of them will be given tenure?” 


The answer, I suggest, is not likely to 
be the same for both questions. Yet, I 
give anyone the right to disagree. I 
rejoice in the freedom to disagree. I 
dance a jig that I am able now to allow 
others to seek God in their own 
manner, no matter what their manner. 


Guardian of the gate be gone for good. 
I pass that scepter on to those who feel 
called to carry it, and I wish them 
well. Good may be done by them, and 
by the liberals, and by the feminists, 
and by the male oppressors, and by the 
homosexuals, and by the evangelicals, 
and by the racists, and even by 
professor number one. 


I pray that more that is good, and more 
that is beautiful, and more that zs true 
be done by people everywhere, 
whatever their labels. 


From now on my compass will be 
love. It’s a big pair of boots to fill, but 
I like the way those boots look. Help 
me. Be my shoe horn of life. So if 
you put me on your prayer lists, I'll 

try to love you for doing it. But as for 
me, let me make one last request. As 
the final hymn of the day, I request “I 
love You with the Love of the Lord.” 


All together now... 


—David Ohayon, M.Div. Junior 


How Do You Feel? 


What do you think? Where do you stand? Why not write to us and let us 
know? You don’t have to be on staff to write for Testament. This is your 
forum. Use it. We don’ t have a 1-900 number like The New Republic 


does. It’ s free. 


So what if you’re not too good with commas, or spelling, or if you've been 
known to dangle a participle now and then? That’s why we have editors. 


We'll fix it up for you. Promise. 


: What counts is having something thoughtful to say(and we know you do). 
- What counts more is eying it and faving it neard. 


= All | submissions for our next issue e should be received by March 1. 


Asides 


laside 1:to or toward the side... 

2: out of the way... 

3: out of consideration... 

aside obscure: beyond, past. 

3aside 1: words meant to be inaudible 


to someone... 

2: a straying from the theme... 

3: things we wanted to print but that 
didn’t fit anywhere else. 
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One 


Once some of the elders came to 
Scete, and Abbot John the Dwarf was 
with them. And when they were 
dining, one of the priests, a very great 
old man, got up to give each one a 
little cup of water to drink, and no one 
would take it from him except John 
the Dwarf. The others were surprised, 
and afterwards they asked him: How 
is it that you, the least of all, have 
presumed to accept the services of this 
great old man? He replied: Well, 
when I get up to give people a drink of 
water, I am happy if they all 
take it; and for that reason 
on this occasion I took 
the drink, that he 
might be rewarded, 
and not feel sad 
because nobody 
accepted the cup 
from him. And at 
this all admired 
his discretion. 


Thomas Merton. 
The Wisdom of 
the Desert. (New 
York: New 
Directions, 1960), 
p. 70. 
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Two 
Whole crisis of Christianity in 
America that the military heroes were 
on one side, and the unnamed saints 
on the other! Let the bugle blow. The 
death of America rides in on the smog. 
America — the land where a new kind 
of man was born from the idea that 
God was present in every man not 
only as compassion but as power, and 
so the country belonged to the people; 
for the will of the people — if the 
locks of their life could be given the 
art to turn — was then the will of God. 
Great and dangerous idea! If the locks 
did not turn, then the will of the 
people was the will of the Devil. Who 
by now could know where was what? 
Liars controlled the locks. 


Brood on that country who expresses 
our will. She is America, once a 

beauty of magnificence unparalleled, 
now a beauty with leprous skin. She 






bard from Asbury Park, New J ey 





in our next issue. 
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Reader Response _ 
Question of the Month: 


The creative association between music and theologians has: a iene and 

varied history. It was said of Karl Barth that the music of Mozart had the 
capacity to mediate to him the presence of God, and that he therefore did his 
best theological work with that great composer’s symphonies and cantatas 
emanating from his gramophone. Closer to home, though, you know that 

you can’t walk by Dr. Beker’s office in Hodge without detecting the strains 
of a Bach fugue or chorale as they filter out into the hallway. ‘Andnoone | 
who has spent a semester — or even, perhaps, an hour — with Dr. Mark 
Kline Taylor is not aware of the spiritual debt he os to a certain: 


exegesis paper or a theology mid- term? Write to tell us ‘and let 1. know. Se 
why in one page(single-spaced) or less. We’ ul pat the three best — SS 


The Testament staff will be judging your responses s based dsoklyo on the 


theological prejudices will not have any oe whatever i in our selection or : 
entries to have published. So go for it. Whether it’ S Gregorian chant or the 
Grateful Dead that gets you in tune theologically, \ we want to hear about it. 

Get your submissions in by March 1 to be considered for publication. 


is heavy with child — no one knows if 
legitimate — and languishes in a 
dungeon whose walls are never seen. 
Now the first contractions of her 
fearsome labor begin — it will go on: 
no doctor exists to tell the hour. It is 
only known that false labor is not 
likely on her now, no, she will 
probably give birth, and to what? the 
most fearsome totalitarianism the 
world has ever known? or can she, 
poor giant, tormented lovely girl, 
deliver a babe of a new world brave 
and tender, artful and wild? Rush to 
the locks. God writhes in his bonds. 
Rush to the locks. Deliver us from our 
curse. For we must end on the road to 
that mystery where courage, death, 
and the dream of love give promise of 
sleep. 


Norman Mailer. The Armies of the 
Night. (New York: Signet, 1968), p. 
320. 



























Three 
Jo of the North Sea said to the Lord of 
the River, “You can’t discuss the 
ocean with a well frog — he’s limited 
by the space he lives in. You can’t 
discuss ice with a summer insect — 
he’s bound to a single season. You 
can’t discuss the Way with a cramped 
scholar — he’s shackled by his 
doctrines. Now you have come out 
beyond your banks and borders and 
have seen the great sea — so you 
realize your own pettiness. From now 
on it will be possible to talk to you 
about the Great Principle. 


Of all the waters of the world, none is 
as great as the sea. Ten thousand 
streams flow into it — I have never 
heard of a time when they stopped — 
and yet it is never full. The water 
leaks away at Wei-lu — I have never 
heard of a time when it didn’t — and 
yet the sea is never empty. Spring or 
autumn, it never changes. Flood or 
drought, it takes no notice. It is so 
much greater than the streams of the 
Yangtze or the Yellow River that it is 
impossible to measure the difference. 
But I have never for this reason prided 
myself on it. I take my place with 
heaven and earth and receive breath 
from the yin and the yang. I sit here 
between heaven and earth as a little 
stone or a little tree sits on a huge 
mountain. Since I can see my own 
smallness, what reason would I have 
to pride myself?” 


Burton Watson (transl.). Chuang Tzu. 
Basic Writings. (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1964), p. 97. 





Dialogue 


Genuine dialogue implies the possibility of being changed by the experience. 
Dialogue is inherently a risky business! For true dialogue to occur, it needs 
to take place within a protective environment of mutually accepted rights and 
responsibilities. These rights and responsibilities are rooted in two funda- 
mental values: respect for the human person and trust in the process of 
dialogue. We believe that true dialogue can occur when all participants 


honor these principles: 


Rights 


1. Every participant has the right to 
express emotion and to be heard. 


2. Every participant has the right to 
ask for further clarification. 


3. Every participant has the right of 
self-definition. 


4. Every participant has the right 
not to change or to be coerced into 
change. 


Responsiblities 


1. Every participant has the 
responsibility to listen as patiently 
as s/he can (which includes the self- 
discipline of withholding criticism 
until clarification and perception 
checks are made). 


2. Every participant has the 
responsibility to question and to 
respond in ways that will enable 
other participants constructively 
and truly to hear what is being said. 


3. Every participant has the 
responsibility to grant unconditional 
respect to every other participant 
(even though one may disagree with 
that person or aspects of his/her 
tradition). 


4. Every participant has the 
responsibility to evaluate oneself 
and one’s own religious tradition. 





Three 
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“Pastors need to have their list of 
negotiables and non-negotiables 
well together in their own minds so 
the trivial (from our perspective) 
issues don’t become overwhelming 
and divisive for pastors and 
congregations. Seminary prepares 
us to fight the big fights — but the 
little ones somehow hurt more.” 


If this comment by Rev. Richard L. 


Sheffield of the Market Street 
Presbyterian Church of Lima, Ohio, 
intrigues you, piques your interest, or 
makes you wonder whether, having 
survived seminary, you aren't in for 


another educational experience 
entirely once you get out into the 


parish, you will surely want to keep 
your eye out for the “Pastor’s Desk 
Practical Guide to Real Ministry” to 
be published by Testament this spring. 
This will be a special one-time-only 
publication collecting all “Pastor’s 
Desk” selections from past issues, 


plus over twenty new specially written 


articles by Stewards and friends of 
Princeton Seminary, veteran pastors 


all, dispensing the accumulated 
wisdom of years of service in 
Christian churches on subjects too 


important to be included in the 
seminary curriculum. 


Mist settled pond. 
A man on a raft, rowing. 
Red sun spills the day. 
Dark buzzard balanced on the wind, 


Waiting to drop. a stpy and bamboo 
Bow to the wind. 
One reaches low, the other... 


The “Pastor’s Desk Practical Guide to 
Real Ministry” will be offered for 
sale, with proceeds going to support 
the Stewardship Committee. The 
price, to be determined by production 
costs, will be about $3. Why not buy 
two and donate a copy to your home 
church? 


—Robert Spach, M.Div. Middler 
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After Thoughts 


When I was a sophomore in college I had the 
chance to spend six weeks travelling as a 
Volunteer-In-Mission in Thailand. As the end 
of my week-long stay in a rural village drew 
to a close, the village pastor suggested it 
would be nice if I cooked a meal for my host 
family. Obviously, the pastor didn’t realize 
what he was asking! Having no more cooking 
experience than a six-week home ec. unit back 
in seventh grade, I immediately found myself 
wishing that I could think of a better 

way to show my appreciation 

than by playing chef, 

Like Charlie Brown, I 

was lucky if I didn’t 

burn toast! Actu- 

ally, microwave 

dinners and PBJs 

were also within 

my repertoire; 

however, in a rural 

Thai village, 

neither of these 

was an option. 


Uncertain what I 

could make, I pro- 

ceeded the next 

morning to the market. 

As I wandered up and down the 

aisles of the open air market, I frantically 
searched for something that looked familiar. 
Everything looked fresh, but what was it?I 
knew it was all edible, but what did it taste 
like? Finally, I saw something I recognized: 
eggs! Gaining confidence, I decided to make 
omelets. I hadn’t ever made an omelet before 
either, but it sounded reasonable. 


As dinner time approached I realized that it 
was time to follow through on my fanciful 
impulse. I peeked into the kitchen and discov- 


ered that my host mother was apparently 
unaware of my intention to cook dinner (or, 
maybe she knew,and was simply trying to 
avert an impending disaster!).Barging my way 
into the kitchen, waving my arms and hands to 
indicate that I would cook, I reached for the 
utensils I needed to prepare my feast. Clearly 
amused, my host mother watched as [ at- 
tempted to make a meal that I could not have 
made in the best of kitchens back home. She 
let me make the first 
omelet, but after 
burning the eggs 
and ruining a 
pan, she merci- 
fully inter- 
vened. Using 
what I had 
purchased, she 
was able to 
transform my 
mess into a 
zesty dish. 


Until this point 
in the week, for 
reasons un- 
known to me, I had 
always eaten my meal 
alone, before my host family ate theirs. How- 
ever, at this particular meal we all ate to- 
gether, my host mother graciously eating the 
egg disaster that I had created. Although we 
communicated through only a few basic words 
and hand signals, somehow we became like a 
family. Despite my best attempts, I had been 
exposed in my imperfections. It took the 
whole week to happen, yet, in this weakness I 
was rescued and a bond was created that 
superseded the barriers which language had 
imposed. 
— Jim Bennett 
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The year before I came to PTS 
I worked for a social service 
agency. I was a social worker 
and my job was to provide 
therapy for two groups of 
emotionally disturbed children 
and youth. My college degree 
in psychology and religion did 
little to prepare me for the 
poverty, abuse, and hopeless- 
ness I saw on a daily basis. 


I remember one young girl 
more vividly than the others. 
For weeks on end she, at some 
point during the four hour 
program, would attack me with 
any sharp object within her 
reach - scissors were her 
weapon of choice. I could not 
understand the anger of this 
child. I knew her home life 
was less than adequate, but the 
other children came from 
similar homes. Violent 
outbursts were not common, 
certainly not on a daily basis. 


Then one day, as I held her to 
prevent her from doing either 
of us harm, she screamed out 
her reasons for her behavior. 
Her step-father had become 
very abusive. She was not 
supposed to tell. As she 
calmed down, she told me the 
details of what occurred in her 
home. I remember her words 
as she talked about her family, 
“They don’t do what they say; 
They say they love me but 
they hurt me a lot.” 


They don’t do what they say... The 
irony of this statement is over- 
whelming. In the groups I, and the 
other social workers, spent much 
time trying to enable the children 
to express themselves without 
acting out their feelings inappro- 
priately. We tried, daily, to teach 
them that words and actions are 
not the same. It seems that they 
already knew just how different 
words and actions could be. 


In the past few weeks the separa- 
tion between words and actions 
has been emphasized in my life. I 
work in a church that claims to 
welcome youth, but they do little 
to show this. The youth do not 
have their own room, and they are 
not allowed to leave projects or 
posters on the walls in the room 
they are permitted to use. Some- 
how, the words of the pastors and 
congregation don’t match the 
actions of the property committee. 
And the youth hear the actions 
more Clearly than the words. 


As I think about the youth in the 
church, I am reminded of the pile 
of rejection slips I have received 
from magazines. So many of them 
compliment me on my work and 
thank me for considering them for 
the publishing of it. There is no 
Stated rejection, no apology. 
Instead, my poem is returned in 
my self-addressed, stamped 
envelop along with the “‘nice” little 
note. Fora long time I believed 
that the editors reading my poems 
really liked them but just didn’t 


have room for them in their 
magazines. I made the mistake of 
paying more attention to the form- 
letter compliment than to the 
actual rejection. 


I have recently thrown away my 
collection of rejection slips. I wish 
the solution was as easy for the 
youth of the church. But they 
cannot throw out the property 
committee, and hopefully, the 
property committee will not throw 
the youth out, either. 


Words and actions. Both are 
powerful and both have the 
potential to be useful, helpful, even 
healing. But when the two are not 
complementary, they have an even 
greater potential to be destructive. 
Many times I have gone to preach 
in a church or teach a Sunday 
school class and been told that “we 
think it’s wonderful that women 
are ordained.” And then when the 
service is over, many of these 
people have walked by me, 
refusing to say “good morning” or 
shake my hand. 


How many families say “I love 
you” and hurt one another to a 
degree that goes beyond words? 
How many churches “welcome” 
youth only to marginalize them? 


Words are not actions. Speaking is 
not the same as acting. Something 
to think about as we minister to 
one another, to our families, to our 
churches, to strangers... 


— RKW 
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A Dysfunctional Family: A Sermon 


By Rev. John Edgar Caterson 


Scripture Lesson 
Matthew 1:1-6 


An account of the genealogy of Jesus the Messiah, the 
son of David, the son of Abraham. Abraham was the 
father of Isaac, and Isaac the father of Jacob, and Jacob 
the father of Judah and his brothers, and Judah the 
father of Perez and Zerah by Tamar, and Perez the 
father of Hezron, and Hezron the father of Aram, and 
Aram the father of Aminadab, and Aminadab the 
father of Nahshon, and Nahshon the father of Salmon, 
and Salmon the father of Boaz by Rahab, and Boaz the 
father of Obed by Ruth, and Obed the father of Jesse, 
and Jesse the father of King David. And David was the 
father of Solomon by the wife of Uriah... 


once heard someone describe these opening verses of 
the New Testament as cemetery tour. A bit strange, 
isn’t it? The Good News starts with a list of dead 
people? What in the world was this Gospel writer 
doing? 


Normally, at the beginning of a work, the writer tries to grab 
his or her reader’s attention. Usually that means putting 
your best sentence in the opening paragraph, and your best 
paragraph in the opening chapter. If you don’t, the reader 
will soon get bored and puts down the book. So, when we 
turn to the opening paragraph of the New Testament, we 
can’t help but be surprised when we find a list of names. 


The writer of the Gospel of Matthew tells us that this list is 
the genealogy of Jesus the Messiah. But when we compare 
the list with the genealogies in Exodus 6 and First 
Chronicles we find that it is not complete. We do not have 
to look long to notice that certain names have been omitted. 
Evidently, Matthew has only given us a partial list. Most of 
us are aware of the elasticity of the Hebrew word for “‘son” 
or “descendant.” In this context we see that its inclusive 
meaning can span centuries. But, once we have established 
that this is in fact only a partial list, the thing that is really 
intriguing is the kinds of names that were included in this 


paragraph. 


In the first six verses of the New Testament we find the 
names of four women. Many years ago I heard them called 


“skeletons in the closet.” There names are Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and Bathsheba. For many centuries people in 
Christendom would have preferred to keep them in the 
closet, so to speak, and not have to deal with their appear- 
ance her in the lineage of our Lord. But, I think that we will 
agree that it is imperative that we let them out of the closet 
and understand who they are and how they got into the 
genealogy in the first place — to take a quick look at the 
stories of these women. I know that there are many possi- 
bilities to focus on, but the claim that this text makes on us 
today is that Jesus Christ meets us right where we are. How 
is this so? Let us review the stories. 


In Genesis 38 we find the story of Tamar and Judah the 
older brother of Joseph. Now, Judah’s oldest son Er 
married Tamar. But, Er died. It is important to remind 
ourselves that in that culture marriage was to protect the 
property rights. It was not for love. So, the widow would 
marry the second oldest son. In this case Tamar was to 
marry Er’s younger brother Onan. According to Genesis 38 
he married her but he did not consummate the marriage 
sexually. The text goes on to tell us that this displeased the 
LORD and God “. . . put him to death.” It is getting 
interesting, isn’t it? Judah realized that he should present 
Tamar with his third son Shelah, but because he feared that 
Shelah too would die he told Tamar to go back to her 
father’s house to live. Can you image how she felt? Judah 
broke the custom of the land and sent her back to live with 
her father. 


After some time, Tamar heard that Judah was going to 
Timnah to see his sheepshearers. When she saw that Shelah 
was grown and had not be presented to her to marry, she 
decided to intervene in Judah’s live once again. The text 
tells us that she dressed like a prostitute and sat by the road 
waiting for him to come by. Judah was attracted to her and 
he slept with her. But, he could not pay her for services 
rendered. So, she suggested that he give her his signet, 
cord, and staff as a pledge of forthcoming payment. Three 
months later Judah received word that Tamar was pregnant. 





John Edgar Caterson is Associate Pastor of Youth & 
Evangelism at Princeton Alliance Church. John is an 
M.Div. Middler and a member of the Testament 
editorial board. This sermon was preached at Miller 
Chapel on December 10, 1992. 
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His response was typical for the hypocrite that he was. I’m 
sure he was shouting when he said, “Bring her out, and let 
her be burned.” When she was brought out the dialogue 
gets good, if you know what I mean. Can you image his 
face when he asked “Who was the father?” and Tamar 
responded “The one who gave me these” as she showed him 
his signet, cord, and staff. Wow! I would have enjoyed 
being there at that special moment, wouldn’t you? The text 
states that Tamar had twins - twins that ended up in Jesus’ 
family. 


The next story is found in Joshua 2 and 6. It is the story of 
Rahab. There is speculation to exactly what type of house 
she had. But, I believe that she ran a brothel. Both the 
writer of Hebrews and the writer of James used a word to 
describe her that is the root of our words “pornography” and 
pornographic.” I am not saying that I agree with prostitu- 
tion, but it makes sense that the spies would hide at Rahab’s 
house. Certainly even back then it was a place of confiden- 
tiality. The text tells us that she hid the spies when the 

king sent orders for her to bring them out. She 





Boaz. They had a son and they named him Obed which, 
means “servant.” This son ended up in Jesus’ family. 


The final story is found in Second Samuel 11. It is the story 
of Bathsheba and King David. Now, one afternoon when 
David’s troops were off to war he was walking on the roof 
of his house and noticed a beautiful woman bathing. It was 
Bathsheba. He had her come to the palace and her slept 
with her. But, he found himself in a quandary. He had just 
made the wife of one of his best troops into an adulteress. 
What was he to do? 


I once heard his actions described as the “Jerusalem-Gate 
Cover-Up Scheme in Three Stages.” It goes something like 
this. Stage One was to grant Uriah some Rest and Relax- 
ation in hope that he would go home and sleep with his 
wife. Hence, the baby would look like it was his. But, 
Uriah was too good of a soldier and it did not work. Stage 
Two was to bring Uriah to the palace to get him drunk and 
then send him home to his wife. But, again this stage failed. 
Stage Three was to send orders to General Joab that 








then sent those seeking the spies on a false 





said, “Set Uriah in the forefront of the 

















trail. Joshua 6:17 tells us that her life 








hardest fighting, and then draw back from 


























was spared. The New Testament 
writers argued that it was because 
of her faith. Rahab eventually 
married Salmon and had a son 
who ended up in Jesus’ family. 


We need to turn to the book 

of Ruth for the third story. 
Ruth was a Moabite. She 
lived during the time of the 
Judges when “. . . all the 
people did what was right in 
their own eyes.” It was an 
upside down time for sure. 
Now, Ruth 1 tells us that 
Elimelech, which means 

“God is my King,” his wife 
Naomi, which means “pleas- 
ant,” and their children Mahlon 
and Chilion, which mean “sick” 
and “dying,” went from Bethlehem 
to Moab. Bethlehem means “house of 
bread.” Do you remember where Moab 
came from? In Genesis 19 we are told that Moab 

was the child produced by Lot’s incestuous relationship 
with his daughters. Hence, the beginning of the Moabites. 


Because of the famine in Bethlehem, Elimelech’s family 
moved to Moab. Elimelech died and eventually his sons 
married Moabite wives. One of them married Ruth. 

Mahlon and Chilion also died. After a bunch of events Ruth 
and Naomi moved back to Bethlehem where Ruth married 


















him, so that he may be struck down 
and die.” This is exactly what 
happened. After Bathsheba 
finished lamenting over Uriah, 
David made her his wife and 
they had a son. It seemed like 
a great plan but, the prophet 
Nathan exposed him and the 
child died. Their second 
child was King Solomon. 














What is going on here? We 

have reviewed the stories, yet 

it sll does not appear clear 

why in the world the Gospel 

writer choose to put these 
four women into the geneal- 

ogy of Jesus the Messiah. I 
once heard these verses described 
as a plot in an old cemetery. The 
section was called “Abraham’s 
Family.” In this section, probably way 
in the back, are four tombstones with the 
names of four women - Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and 

Bathsheba. Why are they here? 


In the Forth Century St. Jerome looked at these names and 
he concluded that they were included because “they were all 
sinners.” It is true that Ruth’s culture had sinful origins 
even though she is not explicitly called a sinner. He said, “I 
think they are all sinners. Therefore, I believe they included 
here because the good news is the grace of Jesus saves 
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women just like this.” They might have been sinners, but so 
were all the men mentioned in Matthew 1 as well. So, why 
are they included? 


In the Sixteenth Century Martin Luther looked at these 
names and he noticed something else. Luther pointed out 
that they all were foreigners. He said, “Tamar and Rahab 
are Canaanites, Ruth is a Moabite, and Bathsheba is a 
Hittite.” Yes, Christ died for sinners but he also died for 
foreign sinners. For Luther the passage was about missions. 
Matthew 28 and Matthew 1 are brackets around the gospel. 
The Great Commission states to go unto all the world and 
the first paragraph of Matthew 1 tells us who all the world 
was at that time. That is, Canaanites, Moabites, Hittites, and 
Jews. 


In the early 1980’s Ray Bakke, a pastor and professor from 
Chicago looked at these names and he made a different 
suggestion. I heard him preach on these names almost a 
decade ago. It so influenced me that I have tried to follow 
the structure of his message (as best as I can remember it) 
this morning. He said, “If the mothers and grandmothers of 
Jesus were Canaanite, Moabite, Hittite, and Jew, then Jesus 
was indeed the mixed racial Savior of the world. . . and this 
is indeed Good News. For he not only shed his blood for 
the world on the cross; he got his blood from the world. . . 
This 1s Good News for a world torn by race, a world torn by 
class, a world torn by all kinds of schism, paternalism, and 
feelings of superiority.” Can I hear an Amen? I certainly 
agree! Christ came and died for ALL of us. I thank God 
that Christ is color blind, class blind, gender blind, etc. Do 
you know what I mean? 


I have also looked at these names and would like to offer 
another suggestion. I believe that we can go one step 
beyond what has been said so far. It is my desire to be a 
witness to the text. The claim that this text makes on us 
today in this community is that Jesus Christ meets us right 
where we are. Let us think for a minute about the dynamics 
of the communities and cultures of Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and 
Bathsheba. 


As we think of Canaanites, Moabites, Hittites, and Jews do 
we see communities and people who were manipulators and 
manipulated? Do we see communities and people who were 
exploiters and exploited? Do we see communities and 
people of violence and a product of violence. Do we see 
communities and people who were abused and abusers? Do 
we see communities and people who were sinners and a 
product of sin? 


You know, there is a lot of talk these days about dysfunc- 
tional families, people, and communities. I have found that 
both at my church and within this community it is a hot 
topic and a major concern. Now some might say, “Hey wait 
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a minute! Are you saying that these women were dysfunc- 
tional?” If we are going to be academic we must realize that 
we can not force our twentieth century language on these 
women. However, looking at them from our perspective we 
can say that they were dysfunctional. That is, they were 
products of manipulation, exploitation, violence, etc. I 
guess depending on how we define this term, we can say 
that nowadays everyone is a product of dysfunctionalism. I 








[Jesus] not only shed his blood for the 
world on the cross; he got his blood 
from the world. .. This is Good News 
for a world torn by race, a world torn 
by class, a world torn by all kinds of 
schism, paternalism, and feelings of 
superiority 





used to get angry when people would tell me that I had to 
deal with my dysfunction. But, the more I became aware of 
the people to whom I was trying to minister,the people with 
whom I live (here in this seminary community), and myself, 
I realized that this world is far from perfect. It is indeed 
dysfunctional. It needs a Savior who identifies with its 
dysfunction. 


Do we have a reason for all this dysfunction? Aside from 
the fact that we live in this imperfect and sinful world, I 
would have to say I do not know. It is like the larger 
question of the problem of pain, evil, and suffering. We do 
not know the why. But, I think that it is imperative to 
remind ourselves of an important affirmation. That is, just 
as Jesus Christ identifies with our suffering and pain, he 
identifies with our dysfunctions. Yes, even with our 
dysfunctions. 


Why are these women included in the opening paragraph of 
the New Testament? Sinners? Foreigners? Mixed Racial? 
The Gospel is that Christ came for all of these. But, it is 
also about the life that he gives us. It is only as we allow 
Christ to live with us, suffer with us, identify with us, that 
we can ever cope with our dysfunctions. Christ came that 
we “may have life, and have it abundantly.” 


In the baggage that we bring this morning is there manipula- 
tion, exploitation, violence, etc.? Are we a product of a 
dysfunctional family or community? Christ knows who we 
are. He himself came from a dysfunctional family. This 
gives me hope and an ability to live, cope, and function in 
this world. This is indeed Good News to a dysfunctional 
world! ? 
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Reflections on a Paved Road 
By Samuel J. Lilly 





n October 1991, Washington, D.C., there was a “first 

of a kind” conference. Although these kind of 

affairs are not necessarily ones to which I would 

normally gravitate, I’m glad that I attended this one. 

I would consider this assemblage the most signifi- 
cant and long-needed gathering of African American 
Biblical Scholars to date. 


The conference, ‘Paving the Stony Road’, was the culmina- 
tion of a process that began in 1986 when the Institute for 
Ecumenical and Cultural Research invited the African- 
American Theology and Hermeneutics Group of the Society 
of Biblical Literature to develop an inquiry program that 
could take place and be facilitated by the Institute. Funding 
by the Lilly Endowment Inc. made it possible for all who 
attended to do so with virtually no out-of-pocket expense. 


The conference focused on 
the theological perspectives, 
struggles and concerns of, 
African American Biblical 
Scholars, with primary 
reference to those scholars 
who contributed to Stony the 
Road We Trod: African 
American Biblical Interpre- 
tation; a collection of essays that serve as points of depar- 
ture for African American biblical interpretive discourse. 
The title of this collaborative work is taken from the song 
written by James Weldon Johnson: “Lift Every Voice and 
Sing.” The second line of the hymn states: “...Stony the 
road we trod, bitter the chastening rod, Felt in the days when 
hope unborn had died...” 


In addition to the shared personal victories of the scholars 
and students, the development of a network of individuals 
who have contributed, and others who will contribute, to the 
continually growing voice of African American Biblical 
Scholarship, was established. This specifically allows for 
enriched learning and growth as mentoring develops and 
student scholars speak, listen, and learn from one another. 
The mentoring process is particularly critical for African 
American scholars as they are in a position of responsibility 
which compels them to encourage and expect excellence of 
developing students. The peculiarity of racism has caused 
African American students to struggle against the absurdity 
of expected failure from the earliest moments of our 


The ‘one note samba’ of European 
ideological hegemony must find itself 
in the larger context which includes 
interpretive expressions by all people 
of God on this planet. 


educational sojourn. Scholars serving as role models, 
supporting others to excellence without the encumbrances of 
racial biases, are like a breath of fresh air after leaving a 
burning, smoke filled, building. The network allows for 
easier access to the unpolluted air. 


I must applaud those African American scholars who have 
held their breath, functioning under ideological strictures, 
rewriting dissertations, learning when and how to appropri- 
ately respond to overt, covert, and systematic sexism and 
racism. Some of the institutions that have granted creden- 
tials to these individuals include Union Theological Semi- 
nary (NY), (Dr. Cain Hope Felder); Boston University, (Dr. 
John W. Waters and Dr. Charles B. Copher); Harvard 
University, (Dr. Vincent L. Wimbush); Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, (Dr. Renita J. Weems); Emory University, 
(Dr. Randall C. Bailey); 
Yale University, (Dr. Lloyd 
A. Lewis); and Duke 
University, (Dr. Clarice 
Martin and Dr. Thomas 
Hoyt, Jr.), to name just a 
few. Their efforts and 
accomplishments have 
cleared some of the obstruc- 
tions on the paths to be trod 
by other scholars of African descent. I heard this sentiment 
expressed in both personal conversations and in formal 
discussions at the conference. 


‘Paving the Stony Road’ also provided a forum that gave 
affirmation to the need for African American biblical 
interpretation. The continually emerging self-determining 
attitude of African people in general compels us to define 
ourselves, name ourselves, and speak for and create for 
ourselves instead of being defined, named, spoken for and 
created for by others. The tools of scholarly critique in the 
hands of African Americans doing biblical interpretation 
allow for the refining of instruments necessary to participate 
in the ‘jazz symphony’ of global hermeneutical discourse, 
where Spirit, Experience, Word, Honesty, and Excellence 
sound praise to God. The ‘one note samba’ of European 
ideological hegemony must find itself in the larger context 
which includes interpretive expressions by all people of God 
on this planet. The African American biblical hermeneutic 
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is one of many current challenges to this painfully oppres- 
sive orthodoxy. 


The liberative influence of the conference and the published 
work, Stony The Road We Trod, have already had an impact 
on several individuals. One such expression was shared at a 
forum, sponsored by the Association of Black Seminarians 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, addressing the signifi- 
cance and response to ‘Paving the Stony Road’. An 
individual who struggled with the erroneous ideology which 
declares race superiority based on biblical text, found 
understanding, clarity, and the information to articulate 
opposition based on more than “feeling”, after having read 
the essay by Charles Copher, “The Black Presence in the 
Old Testament”. This is “Good News’. There are certain 
truths which may never be realized simply because those 
with the concern have limited access to the instruments that 





What Is the benefit of an African 
American Biblical Hermeneutic, if by it 
there is no uplift to the community it 
seeks to serve? If what biblical scholars 

contemplate has no utilitarian 
relevance, it is dross. 





would bring healing to a severely wounded people. I do not 
suspect that the Institute for Ecumenical and Cultural 
Research had this one person at the center of conscious 
concern when they requested this project be initiated. I 
would offer, however, that because someone dared to accept 
the challenge of culturally heterogeneous inclusiveness, 
truth had room to work, even at a religious institution, 
bringing one closer to wholeness. 


It becomes important, then, to raise concern as to the 
viability of such an effort, as it should have significance to 
the communities from which these scholars come. Too 
often conference gatherings offer no more than cerebral 
stimulation with no practical application to anyone beyond 
the pseudo-monastic elite. What is the benefit of an African 
American Biblical Hermeneutic, if by it there is no uplift to 
the community it seeks to serve? If what biblical scholars 
contemplate has no utilitarian relevance, it is dross. 


‘Paving the Stony Road’ offered, by design, a component 
which served as a mechanism for joining the theoretical and 
the practical. This segment was the visit to Union Temple 
Baptist Church, hosted by the pastor, the Rev. Willie F. 
Wilson. It left an indelible impression on me. As you walk 
into this sanctuary, you are welcomed by a huge 30” x 25’ 
mural in the nave of the church, portraying the ascended 
Jesus and also Jesus with the twelve at their ‘Last Supper’. 
The conference, for me, was culminated at that moment. 
The twelve, as well as Jesus are depicted as individuals of 
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African descent. Present at the table are Harriet Tubman, 
Frederick Douglas, Marcus M. Garvey, Martin L. King, Jr., 
Rosa Parks, Carter G. Woodson, Jesus, Elijah Muhammed, 
Malcolm X, Mary Mcleod Bethune, Nelson Mandela, 
W.E.B. Dubois, and Booker T. Washington. The power of 
excellence, and the affirmation of the spiritual leaders of the 
African communities in dispersion, encourage others to go 
and do likewise, as the voice of historical truth becomes 
symbolic reality. It should also be noted that the congrega- 
tion, the people of the served community, determined which 
persons would be at the table with Jesus. It is one thing to 
develop theories and dogmas that profess radical approaches 
to a living gospel. It is quite another issue to function 
within the framework of radical ideal. 


The African American Biblical Hermeneutic needs to reach 
the folk who do not attend seminaries. It needs to get to 
those who understand that their pain has more to do with 
systematic oppression that with the presence or absence of 
‘Grace’. The reality and significance of those portrayed in 
the mural is that they involved themselves in the deliverance 
of people. These disciples also provided healing and 
empowered others to confront injustice. Jesus delivered 
people and empowered them to move, in righteousness, to 
the fulcrum of communal living. As the conference was 
concerned with expanding the world of African American 
biblical interpreters, this church is one demonstration of 
how to make the symbolic translation. 


There is also a practical dimension to the notion of empow- 
erment. One of the accomplishments of Rev. Wilson and 
the church has been the development of an economic 
program that has provided means for several of the member- 
ship to own apartment buildings. Ideology and symbolism 
serve a function; however, the more tangible interpretive 
task is to create ways that allow people, who have been on 
the fringes of society, to participate in the communal life. 
Intellectual healing is great. Spiritual healing is also neces- 
sary. If material healing is never considered, the community 
of faith has not addressed its own existential wholeness. 
The design of the conference organizers to include Union 
Temple Baptist Church expresses a valuable sentiment. As 
ministers of the Kingdom of God, we will no longer be 
alien, in theology nor praxis, to the communities we serve. 


This was the first “Paving the Stony Road’ conference. 
There should be more, not for the purpose of having a mere 
intellectual massage, but to acknowledge the growing 
network of African peoples and information that will 
continually inform the discipline of biblical interpretation. 
The stony road was paved. The paved road will become a 
highway leading to the runway which will then be available 
for honest intellectual exchange with other cultures and 
peoples as the ‘one note samba’ is replaced by the ‘jazz 
symphony’. T 
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Two Stories 


by Leanne Simmons 





Sins in the Flesh 


I can’t imagine why Bobby and I were sitting on the front 
pew: it must have been that we were being punished. 
Maybe it was after the time that Bobby decided to see if 
Sister Molly’s braids were really part of her own hair or a 
hairpiece, just kind of held there with pins. You really 
couldn’t blame him too much, you know. Any woman who 
divides her hair into two braids then wraps them in circles 
above her ears like honey buns, is bound to provoke the 
curiosity of a teenager, (especially when the sermon goes on 
way too long). We all used to wonder and talk about it 
after Sunday School. 


“Of course it’s her hair” Gina protested. ““Who’d buy a 
bird’s nest like that and slap it in the side of her head?” 


“Tt can’t be.” I’d say, “it’s reddish, the rest of her hair is 
brown with streaks of gray.” 


“T say it’s not hers” Bobby nodded, all self-assured. “It just 
isn’t.” 


“Don’t be asinine.” Gina answered him with a toss of her 
head. (She always was more sophisticated than the rest of 
us.) “Why would a woman with only her two front teeth 
bother to buy a hairpiece? She would clearly buy dentures.” 
Gina silenced us with that one. Besides, we didn’t know 
what asinine meant. 


Well, needless to say, during an especially long prayer, 
Bobby checked it out for us all. It was really her hair. 
Which may well have been the reason we ended up on the 
front pew where Sister Molly was safely behind us, and our 
parents could still watch our every move while listening to 
Rev. B. J. Claycomb. 


Of course, if you’re going to be on the front pew listening to 
a preacher who spatters his congregation every time he says 
the word “spirit”, (we teenagers called him B. J. the Baptist) 
it’s just as well that it’s Rev. B. J. Claycomb. The Old Time 
Pentecostals used to say, “If you’re on the front pew, you’re 
under the spout where the glory comes out.” And B. J. 
Claycomb was definitely a spout. 


He usually stepped into the pulpit with a humble, even timid 
kind of movement: looking all dignified with his head 
bowed down and his tie fastened up tight to his Adam’s 
apple. Then he’d fidget a second with his Bible, wipe his 
glasses with a Holy Ghost hankie, and start his comments 
with his voice all kind of low and mumbling. 


“I’m most grateful to Jesus to be with you one more time, to 
preach this good word,” he’d say, hitting hard the “j” of 
“Jesus” for emphasis. 











And someone from behind me called back to him, “Amen, 
Brother B.J.! Preach that good word!” 
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That kind of calling served to fuel his Holy Ghost fire, cause 
he’d raise his tone an octave and start speaking just a little 
louder, “I’m most thankful that my bed was not my coolin’ 
board.” 


“Coolin’ board?” I asked Bobby, but out of the corner of my 
eye, I saw my mother lean forward so I jabbed him in the 
ribs to let him know not to answer. 


“He woke me up this morning with the birds, singing the 
good word! He woke me up this morning with the breeze 
blowing the good word! He woke me up this morning with 
the sun shining the good word. And I THANK Him!” 


And the Hallelujah women in the back row went wild and 
cried out “Yes! Oh, say it, man! It’s the good word!” 


And B. J. would be as if a new power was taking him over 
and he’d say in declaration, “And I’m going to do like all 
creation, and join in the chorus of God and preach forth one 
more time the good word!” 


And off he’d go, so that even Bobby and I forgot we were 
on display in the front row and sat on the edge of our seats 
waiting for the good word—and the word was good! And 
we knew it was good —you know how we knew? Because 
the Rev. B. J. had this Holy Ghost thermostat inside him, 
that heated him up and stripped him down to the bare shirt 
all soaked in sweat. The better God got, the wetter B. J. got, 
first tearing off his tie, then his jacket. All that sweat rolling 
down his temples and he’d reach one more time for the Holy 
Ghost hankie, till the rabbit ears of his pockets hung out to 
his side, and he’d mop his brow with it. 


Wild eyed and pacing like a tiger in the cage, he’d tell us all 
about the gates of hell with their ravenous appetite and 
insatiable desire to swallow sinners like me and Bobby 
whole, and the narrow gate, that few could get through, 
except me and Bobby, if we repent, and get down on our 
knees like camels passing through the eyes of a needle. 


And the Hallelujah women would get out their hankies and 
wave them at B. J. till the air was full of the waving of 
white, as if in surrender to God, and to B. J. Claycomb. 


Then he’d talk about that great big sin, the one of fornica- 
tion that left all the people hollering in ecstatic pleasure. It 
was such a terrible sin, he’d say it over and over again — 
“Fornication! Fornication!” — spitting the word out like a 
foul taste in his mouth, and I knew it was damnable. 


Except, I didn’t know what fornication was, just that it was 
awful and if I ever did it I would probably like it, but I 
would definitely die. “Cause Eve did it in the garden and 
she liked it and she died. And Bathsheeba did it with David, 
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and she liked it but her baby died. But Jesus never did it 
and never liked it, and so He rose from the dead. Fornica- 
tion, whatever it was, I knew, was bad. 


Rev. B. J. would get so excited about it, one time he slapped 
his jacket down in a furor like Moses striking the water, 
them leaned way back, farther back than God meant a spine 
to go, then he hopped on one foot while kicking the other in 
the air, all the way down the center isle, out the door and 
back in again. The whole time he was shouting in height- 
ened pleasure of the condemnation of fornication. Then 
he’d get all excited in the Holy Ghost and do that pelvic 
thrust that was a sin when Elvis did it, but I guess not if it’s 
done in church. And the women would cry out in the 
pleasure of the Holy Ghost, and praise Jesus for the con- 
demnation of sin in the flesh: fornication. It was a horrible, 
frightening word, and I learned to fear it. 


So after church, when Bobby and me would neck in the 
back of his Camero, we’d often talk about fornication. 


“What do you think, Bobby?” I’d say, “Have we fornicated 
yet? You know that’s pretty bad. Are we going to hell?” 


I guess probably so,” Bobby would say. (But we hadn’t.) 
“Should we go to the altar and confess to Rev. B. J.?” 


Are you kidding?” I’d say. “Do you want me to be 
grounded for life?” 


“Yeah,” he said knowingly. And we’d sit there and feel so 
guilty and try to decide if we’d rather face my mother or 
hellfire. 


Then, Bobby’d see me feeling sad and kiss my face to make 
it better and... later, we’d pray together for forgiveness. 


Sree 


Dancing the Jericho 


I don’t know who it was that said, “Heaven for climate, hell 
for society.” 


But I do know that poor soul missed out sorely on “Dr. 
Hawkins’ Old Fashioned “Camp-Meeting-in-the-Air” Tent 
Revival” or he’d have thought twice about that saying. 


There never was anything quite so amazing as all those 
women with beehive hairdos, crying out loud under the 
inspiration and waving white hankies in the air, while 
Doctor Hawkins paced the length of the tent and pointed his 
finger at all us evil doers. What a great time! 
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Best of all was Sister Abby Pugh yelling, “Amen, Reverend! 
Hallelujah, Amen!” 


She was the favorite of the teenagers (especially Bobby and 
me) for her peculiarities when the Holy Ghost hit her. 


She was a marvel. Jesus saving right and left, while Abby 
shook that tambourine and danced the Jericho right around 
the tent. Bobby always jabbed me and said, “there she goes 
again.” And I had to look away, because Abby Pugh was 
the biggest woman I ever saw. There were parts of her 
bouncing one way while other parts went the opposite way. 
To tell you the truth, it kind of made me sick. It was more 
entertaining to watch Bobby get all red, because some of the 





most noticeable parts of Sister Abby that were jiggling 
embarrassed him something awful. 


But really, the best was when she started the Holy Ghost 
squeal. Bobby would hear her howl beginning and whisper, 
“Five bucks says she falls!” Sure enough, Sister Abby Pugh 
was seized by the Spirit, under the inspiration, and trem- 
bling all over. She fell to the floor with her hands in the air 
looking oh-so-blissful and saying, “Jesus, Jesus.” 


“Bobby,” I once said, in horror, “nobody caught her this 
time!” 


“Would you want to catch her?” he answered me back. 
I thought he had an awfully good point. 


Then all the Missionary Ladies came running toward her 
and covered her legs with cloths from the altar to “protect 
her dignity” (or so they told her later) but we all knew they 
were really protecting us, especially Bobby. 


Once, Abby appointed herself as guardian of the sinning 
youth, set herself right behind us, because she saw the deck 
of poker cards Bobby had in his pocket. She must have 
thought it was a pack of cigarettes, for there she sat with that 
Holy Ghost howl, praying out loud for cigarette smokers to 
be saved while Bobby just seethed because he couldn’t take 
the cards out with her watching. 


So Bobby gave me this devilish grin and put his arm around 
my shoulders and leaned over to whisper in my ear, as if it 
were something romantic on his mind, and said, “This will 
really rile her up.” And he stroked his hand through my 
long blonde hair right in front of Abby and the Holy Ghost. 
I smiled back knowing darn well Bobby just wanted his arm 
around me, and knew I’d have had none of it if it were not 
for a good cause, like riling Sister Abby Pugh. 


Well, the Holy Ghost must have hit her right between the 
shoulder blades cause she made the most awful gasp I ever 
heard and cried out, “Thus saith the Lord, my house is 
called a house of prayer, not a house of fornication!” And 
all the parents turned around to see what teenager was doing 
so wrong that the H oly Ghost inspired Sister Abby to tattle. 


Bobby got off easy, because when his Dad saw his arm 
around me he winked and said, “Nice try boy.” But my 
Mom looked like judgment herself and I knew, I was 
grounded. 


Dear Sister Abby! I admit, sometimes she made me mad, 
but it’s hard to dislike someone so much fun to provoke. 
Truth is, I figure with Sister Abby and the Holy Ghost 
eternally together Heaven’s got to be some kind of great 
place. When I get up there , assuming Bobby’s there too, 
(which isn’t at all certain) we'll go find Sister Abby and sit 
down right in front of her. And I'll lean over and whisper as 
if being romantic, “Put you arms around me Bobby, let’s get 
her riled up.” And he’ll do it, too. 


Man, I hope so, because I’ve got to admit, I really would 
like to feel that way again. 


I just hope she doesn’t dance. T 
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Three Tributes: 


Princeton Seminary says Good-bye to three well-loved professors 


Karlfried Froehlich 


My field education supervisor picked me up at Newark 
Airport that late September afternoon. Trying to ease this 
Southern boy’s fears of coming to the North to study, he 
told me about his own experience at P.T.S. as a Southerner. 
We reached my residence, 119 Alexander Hall, and, as soon 
as my bags were on the floor, the conversation ended. At 
least for now, my field ed. supervisor was off to a meeting. 
Those first few moments alone at Princeton were not very 
inviting. I asked myself how I could have made the 
decision to come here, and was certain little good would 
come of it. 


The next days were filled with orientation speakers, new 
faces, dorm life (again!) and the delicious broccoli of ARA. 
Things were looking up. 


Then came the day-long retreat for juniors. I went because 
everyone on my hall said it would be fun — but what I 
really wanted was to go to sleep! I don’t remember much 
about the day, except that it was the first time that I heard 
Professor Karlfried Froehlich speak. He was a small, bald- 
headed man, and he came out on stage saying he was going 
to speak about Augustine’s understanding of time. To most 
of us gathered to listen, the topic seemed woefully out of 
place after the volleyball and basketball games, but we all 
sat waiting as this little man with the slight German accent 
began to speak. He told us of his love of Church History 
and its importance for our theological studies. Before long 
he had our full and rapt attention as he regaled us with 
stories of Augustine and time, sin and history, and the City 
of God. 


After this talk, there was time for relaxation and conversa- 
tion. I made my way over to Dr. Froehlich and asked if we 
could chat. He beamed a big smile and said, “Let’s get a 
frappe!” 

“A what?!” I asked. 


He smiled. “A frappe. You know, ice cream and milk — 
what do you call them?” 


“In Alabama we call it a milkshake.” 


“Yes. Yes. Let’s have a chocolate milkshake.” 
jee 


Over this Alabama boy’s first-ever frappe, Dr. Froehlich 
disabused me of my unrealistic fears and gave me some 
realistic ones to put in their place. 


From that day forward until this one, over my four-year 
career at P.T.S., Dr. Froehlich has served as my academic 
advisor, and I have learned a great deal from him, not only 
about history and theology, or milk and chocolate ice cream, 
but also and probably most importantly, about how to 
approach life. 


While I was still in the middle of my M.Div. program 
studies, I was offered an opportunity to take on a full-time 
ministry position. I went straight away to speak with Dr. 
Froehlich. As we sat in his office, crowded with shelves 
filled with books and articles, he talked with me through all 
the options, assessing the positives and negatives. He asked 
questions and offered alternative ways of viewing the 
decision. Finally he asked: “Have you prayed about this? 
You must pray.” 


He went on to speak about the importance of critical 
reflection and of discussing these matters with various 
informed people, but he continued to stress the necessity of 
prayer in seeking God’s guidance. This encouragement to 
pray sent a powerful message to me, coming as it did from ~ 
someone whom I had come to know and respect as a great 
thinker, intellectualizer, and analyzer of situations. 


As I neared the end of my M.Div. program, I again sought 
out Dr. Froehlich with questions about the future. I told him 
the plans my new wife and I had, and what I hoped to be 
able to do. After my lengthy description which focused 
almost exclusively on my intentions, Dr. Froehlich asked me 
what my wife thought of all this. After I answered him, he 
sat back in his wooden chair, paused, thinking to himself for 
a moment, and said, “ you must always make decisions 
together. You must discuss together and pray together.” To 
some this might have seemed simple common sense, but I 
believe Dr. Froehlich was teaching me once again. We 
talked on, and he began to speak of his wife and children, 
unafraid to refer to his own life experiences since he judged 
it would be of benefit to me. Dr. Froehlich offered me a 
great deal of very helpful vocation advice that spring 
morning, but what has stayed with me most vividly is his 
dedication to his wife and family and the importance these 
commitments hold for him, even in the midst of the de- 
mands of academic life. 


Finally, in addition to his commitments to prayer and to his 
family, Dr. Froehlich is a person who is devoted to his 
students. I have not even mentioned his skill as a teacher, 
because that is well-known on our campus. But aside from 
being someone who loves the intellectual challenge of 
rigorous academic studies, Dr. Froehlich is also the sort of 
teacher who takes a keen interest in his students. 


Several months ago, I came to Dr. Froehlich upset and 
agitated about a seemingly insurmountable obstacle. I was 
so at a loss as to what to do, I was not thinking straight. Dr. 
Froehlich wasted no time and with his scholarly precision 
cut to the core of the problem. Having done so, he then 
encouraged me to tackle the situation head on. Looking at 
me intently for a moment, he assured me that I had it within 
me to do what needed to be done. 


Such encouragement and sustained interest and support 
reaching far beyond the walls of the classroom or lecture 
hall have often provided the push I needed and desired on 
this campus. As I walked away from this encounter, I asked 
Dr. Froehlich to pray for me. His reply was no shock: “Yes. 
Yes. Of course.” There are many students like myself who 
could tell similar stories, a fact to which the chair outside 
Dr. Froehlich’s office attests. There is always someone 
waiting to seek his guidance on some issue, whether 
personal or academic. 


Dr. Karlfried Froehlich has been for many of us one of the 
people who made learning a joy, and for some he even made 
history exciting. For me and many like me, he will always 
be first and foremost a professor: He professed his own 
faith both in the classroom and in individual, private 
conversations, as he called his students to be faithful to the 
life of discipleship and to be faithful to all of their commit- 
ments. Thank you, Dr. Froehlich. 


— Gregory C. Faulkner, Th.M candidate 


James Norvell Lapsley 


In a PTOS lecture, Dr. Lapsley offers a example of what 
good pastoral counseling is not. 


“Tm in big trouble, pastor. I’m flunking all my classes!” 
“You are flunking.” 


The class laughs, amused by the humor that is seasoned by 
both scholarly and counseling experience. Dr. Lapsley has 
taught PTOS, Introduction to Pastoral Care and Counseling, 
at least 20 times during his 31 years at PTS. 


Born in Clarksville, Tennessee, Dr. Lapsley attended 
Southwestern at Memphis ard in 1955 was graduated from 
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Union Theological Seminary in Richmond Virginia. He 
was then ordained in the Presbytery of New Orleans and 
served as an assistant pastor in that city. In 1957 he entered 
the Ph.D. program in Religion and Personality at the 
University of Chicago. 


Fresh from a year of study as a Danforth Fellow at the 
Menninger Foundation, Dr. Lapsley arrived at PTS in 1961. 
In 1980 he was named the Carl and Helen Egner Chair in 
Pastoral Theology and served as Academic Dean from 1984 
to 1989. 


He began his contributions to the pastoral theology move- 
ment through his association with Seward Hiltner. After 
those early years he charted his own course, serving as 
pastoral consultant to the journal Pastoral Psychology, as 
well as serving on its editorial board for many years. He 
developed his unique intellectual interests most notably in 
what his Theology Today reviewer called “a landmark 
book,” Salvation and Health, published in 1972. In this 
major methodological study of the relationship between 
theology and psychology, he developed his interest in 
theological anthropology while drawing on process theol- 


ogy. 


His contributions to the development of the pastoral 
theology movement continued in both administrative and 
clinical capacities. He was co-founder, with Liston Mills, of 
the professional organization of the movement, the Society 
for Pastoral Theology, in 1985. He also worked as a 
pastoral counselor at Trinity Counseling Service from 1970 
to 19772 


His recent interests have been in the care for the aging. He 
currently has a book forthcoming this Fall from Paulist 
Press, Late Life Renewal Through Pastoral Counseling. 


Dr. Lapsley has two children from his first marriage to 
Brenda W. Lapsley, who died in 1989. Jacqueline is a 
student here at PTS, and Joseph is a rock musician in 
Memphis, Tennessee. He plans to retire in Sun City, 
Arizona with his new wife, Helen Joan Winter. There he 
will continue to pursue his research interests in aging and 
other areas. 


Fortunately for his students, Dr. Lapsley has given generous 
attention to teaching what quality pastoral care and counsel- 
ing, in fact, is. He has gently and skillfully guided students 
as they struggle to develop pastoral responses to many 
forms of human suffering that they can expect to discover in 
the church. For these years of teaching, scholarship, 
pastoral counseling, and administrative leadership, we are 
grateful. 


— Susan Dunlap. Ph.D. Candidate 
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Dr. Freda Gardner 


Dr. Freda Gardner has served as a member of the 
Seminary’s faculty since 1961 and is currently both Thomas 
W. Synnott Professor of Christian Education and Director of 
the School of Christian Education. In 1985, she and Jane 
Dempsey Douglass were the first women ever appointed to 
the rank of full professor on the faculty of Princeton 
Seminary. As a layperson and educator, Freda is active in 
the local church, serving as an elder at Nassau Presbyterian 
Church. In addition, she tours the country teaching work- 
shops and leading seminars on a variety of educational 
topics. Over the years she has served in countless ways at 
the presbytery, synod and G.A. levels of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. In 1985 she was honored as educator of the 
year by APCE, the Association of Presbyterian Church 
Educators. She served on the Women Task Force of the 
Joint Committee on Union during the time the former PCUS 
and UPC USA were working on the plan for reunion, was a 
member of the former UPC USA Consulting Committee on 
Church Employed Women and the Task Force on Abortion. 


Seeing Freda depart from this campus is indeed sad for us, 
but we all are grateful for her ministry to us in so many 
ways Over the years. What impresses me the most about 
Freda’s ministry, and what I most admire, is her ministry of 
presence. No matter how busy, how pressing the business at 
hand, Freda always has the time to be present with students, 
colleagues, family, and friends. She is a listener and a doer, 
a deeply spiritual woman who lives her life as a Christian 
disciple committed to a ministry of education and justice. 
Below are some brief reflections of just a few of Dr. 
Gardner’s past and current students. We all congratulate 
Freda on her retirement from teaching in the Princeton 
Seminary community and wish her all the best as she 
continues her ministry of presence within the Princeton 
community and around the country. 


— David H. Wall, Assistant Director of the School of 
Christian Education 


a deat ay 


“Numerous women who have studied at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary have been blessed by the ministry of Dr. Freda 
Gardner. She has empowered women as they seek to follow 
God’s call in their lives. Freda has always been able to 
create a safe space for women to struggle openly and 
honestly with the unique challenges that ministry brings to 
them. Freda serves as confidant and sister sage to countless 
individuals, and those who have known her and have been 
known by her are indebted to her commitment and care.” 


— Patty Fox, M.Div. senior 
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“When I think of Dr. Freda Gardner I think of the ‘teachable 
moment.’...and when one is in a class with Dr. Gardner 
every moment is a teachable moment. Her deep wisdom 
seeps through in all her words, lectures and prayers. She 
has the ability to present Christian Education in a new light 
so that subtle shortcomings are examined and held up to the 
call of Christ. These shortcomings can be in the form of 
inadvertent discrimination against singles, older members or 
youth. Her sensitivity to life transitions, personal pain, and 
Christian development offers a vital dimension to Christian 
ministry. 


Dr. Gardner is an inspiration to all people going into the 
ministry, but especially to women...I ponder the many 
ministries she has helped shape and the numerous lives she 
has touched indirectly, through her passion for Christian 
education. I know she has helped shape my ministry, and 
for that I am grateful” 


— Anne Heil McAnelly, ’91 M.Div. graduate 
To 


“Since I’ve been in the Christian Education department as a 
student, I’ve learned a lot about what is often referred to as 
the “hidden curriculum.’...the way the teacher teaches, 
presents her or himself, interacts with the students, etc. 
Often the hidden curriculum is more powerful than the 
content of what is being taught. 


Freda Gardner, it seems to me, embodies everything she 
teaches. She is inclusive and open, invites and encourages 
questioning though doesn’t pretend to know all of the 
answers. She is a strong and intentional member of the 
community. Dr. Gardner has quickly become for me a 
model that I will always attempt to emulate. She makes a 
real effort to touch her students on a personal level and to 
affirm their talents.” 


— Tracey Bourne, M.A. senior 


Ur W oi 


“Simply being in her presence calms my soul. Freda has the 
gift of bringing the holy into the classroom without being 
false or sanctimonious. I would describe her as full of 
wisdom and serenity. She is a rock.” 


— Chris Baker, M.Div. senior 
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If I'd Known Then What | Know Now... 











The following are reflections by people graduating from PTS this spring, looking back on their time here. People 
commented on a variety of topics, including the good and bad sides of PTS, particular high or low points for them 
personally, changes they've seen in themselves, and changes they have seen or would like to see in PTS. Their 
reflections were given in an interview with Mary Austin, and the following is a transcript of the conversations. 








The great thing about PTS is the professors, and that 
basically is the curriculum. The courses in society and 
ethics, especially for me, have been good. 


The diversity of the student body is a great asset. The more 
conservative it becomes, however, the more I’m glad I’m 
getting out. Everyone wants to say that we have a diverse 
campus, but we become more monolithic all the time, and 
they’re ensuring that through the admissions process. 


Overall, I think coming here was a good decision. I won’t 
look back with a sense of things missed, or things I should 
have learned. But there’s a lot that I had hoped to gain here 
that I haven’t. I had intended to gain a greater sense of 
social justice issues, and there’s not a focus on that here. 
We fall into mainstream thought, mainstream political 
action. There’s no radical thought, no radical elements. 


I was talking with a staff 


If I had it to do over again, thinking about what I’ve gained 
and how I’ve changed—for better or worse—I would come 
here again. What I’ve encountered here through classes, 
people I’ve met, and personal situations have all brought 
about a lot of change for me. I’ve had both positive and 
negative experiences here. Some will still be left unfinished 
when I leave, and some have helped to bring a lot together 
for me. 


One of the things I’Il take with me when I leave is the 
importance of contextualizing theology. I learned that from 
certain classes, through my CPE experience, and also from 
my internship year in Northern Ireland. 


My internship year was very beneficial. I loved living in 
another country, getting to know other life-styles—and 
seeing how the church operates somewhere other than the 
U.S. It was an opportunity I would have regretted passing 
up. It wasn’t frustration- 








person the other day, and I 
asked them “What is this place 
supposed to do? To educate 
us to think, to analyze, to 
critique? Or to prepare us for 
ministry?” To me, those are 
two different things. 


I wish we were freer of these 
ideological constraints and 
positions. We’re very 
ideologically conservative — 
not in theology, necessarily, 
but in our emphases. I think 
we’ve become very comfort- 
able, at a time with much 
social unrest, when there’s 
much to be done. 


— Gary Ivory, M.Div Senior 


T Tow 








free, but not that much is. I 
learned a lot — and a lot 
about myself, as well. 


Another important factor 
that impacted my seminary 
experience was that my 
father died a couple weeks 
after I finished my junior 
year here. That has had a 
major impact on my 
seminary experience — and 
to a great degree has 
contributed to the way I 
experienced Princeton and 
have changed personally 
and theologically. 


— Rich Jones, M.Div 
Senior 
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I’ve met some wonderful people, some great friends. I’ve 
had some really good classes, more this year than the other 
two years. They push you to learn here, not always ina 
healthy way...but they’re challenging you to do the best 
work you can do. 




















At the same time, seminary has been a difficult place to be 
at times. Diversity is really important to me. We need a 
greater number of women in faculty positions, and with 
them will come different voices and positions. And that’s a 
big discussion right now on campus. 


I'd like to see a greater sense that the community could all 
come together, a recognition that we’re all working here 
together. I’d like to see the seminary treat students like 
adults, not like undergraduates. How many times have you 
heard them refer to “graduate student” and they mean the 
Ph.D students. Well, I have a four year undergraduate 
degree, too —what does that make us? 


The financial aid is great—that has been a gift. It has 
allowed me to be in seminary. PTS is fortunate to be able to 
do that. Other seminaries would like to and just can’t. 


I appreciate the faculty who are interested in the students on 
a personal level, an adult level, outside of classes. Students 
love that. When faculty give of themselves, give something 
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personal, like at the Stewardship Auction we just had, 
students really respond to that. It means so much. 


— Tracy Daub, M.Div Senior 
Toe ee 


My expectations did not match what I found when I came 
here. I found the amount of work appalling, and that 
angered me for along time. What I learned about coping 
with my anger was that it was important to know who I was 
and what I wanted. I think I expected people to be warm 
and fuzzy all the time here, and people just couldn’t be that 
way under all the pressure of this place, so I learned how to 
take care of myself. And I did that by figuring out what I 
wanted. 


At first, I felt like I should do what everyone else was doing. 
Then I went on my internship year, after my second year. 
For me, that was the key. It gave me time to figure out what 
I wanted, who I was, and how I fit into Princeton. 


I think people who have a good sense of self identity are the 
healthiest here. For myself, I had to go away to discover 
that. I don’t think everyone has to go away, but I would 
recommend it as an option. 


So now I play hard — without the guilt. People with a 
shakier sense of self identity feel more guilt about taking 
time off from work, I think. I’ve learned to play more— 
without a change in grades. I think it’s important to allow 
yourself to have that freedom here, and to feel good about it. 


— Linda Lane, M.Div Senior 
Tv? 


Obviously, I love Princeton. I love that it does not give up 
on an intellectual faith. It’s too easy for seminary to 
become a training ground for youth groups or an apprentice- 
ship for being a pastor. As ministers, we’re called to be 
parish theologians. Princeton takes this seriously. It wants 
thinkers in pulpits and pastorates. 


At.the same time, I wish we would take more seriously the 
more practical issues. Simple things — church finances, 
how to create community, how to develop programs — 
things we all end up needing to know. 


I think this environment is optimal for a developed faith. It 
can be dangerous for someone with an undeveloped faith. It 
strikes me that there are two kinds of people here. The first 
kind is people who’ ve struggled with their faith, so it’s 
personal, it’s theirs. The second kind have faith based on a 
person, a group, a mentor. When they get here they 
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flounder because that base isn’t here any more. They have 
to find a new mentor, someone to tell them what to believe. 
I see a lot of people whose faith shifts, and that’s unfortu- 
nate. When they leave, they have no foundation. That can 
be a great danger, to come here without a developed faith. 
You can leave even more confused. 


I think this school needs to stress the importance for people, 
whatever they believe, of a strong relationship with Christ. 
That takes the mentoring away from a human being, and 
puts it onto a human being who is God. 


The seminary also needs to get into spiritual development. I 
would love to see the professors more involved in that, as 
spiritual guides, without being spiritual subverters, helping 
us study scripture, helping us with prayer. 


I’ve seen a lot of changes here, and the atmosphere is very 
different from when I came. Three years ago, to be a 
conservative Christian was considered strange. You were in 
a definite minority. Now you’re in the majority. That’s 
refreshing for me, although I can understand that some 
people see it as a negative. 


It’s neat to see the sense of renewal on campus. I hope it 
continues. That’s the future of our church. that we have 
more unity in our theology. There are two kinds of diver- 
sity. One is the kind that has to affirm that every other view 
is equally true. That leads to separatism, to a quagmire. 
The other kind is to affirm that all of our diverse needs have 
a foundation in Christ, within the unity of the Spirit. But it 
has to have some doctrinal base. 


One of the best things here has been the friendships that I’ve 
made, that will last the rest of my life. I agree with Earl 
Palmer — these friendships with people who’ll be going 
through ministry together for the next 25 years is the most 
valuable asset from the time here. 


What else? Friday Night Fellowship has been great...but 
that’s no surprise that I think that since I was involved in 
getting it going! 


Probably one of my favorites times in all my career here 
was when Faith Hawkins came and spoke to FNF. It 
expressed the potential for unity on campus, and I saw a 
level of love emerge between people who ordinarily don’t 
have anything to do with each other. 


— Craig Owensby, 
M.Div Senior 





What has been important for me is to have come to Prince- 
ton as a second career student. I have already established 
who I am, and I’m not out to prove anything to anyone. I 
have felt comfortable being myself and at liberty to speak 
my mind. 


I’m now searching for my second call. My first was as an 
older, single woman at PTS. Through dorm life, in classes 
and in social settings, I’ve had an opportunity to help direct 
some individuals towards life beyond seminary, and I’ve felt 
comfortable sharing my life experiences for that reason. 


Sometimes I think we complain because it is the thing to do, 
and we don’t take time to weigh the positive. I miss not 
having my own house with bathrooms all to myself. Lining 
up for semi-private showers is not fun, but the collegiality of 
dorm life is wonderful and will be missed. Sometimes I get 
tired of our menu selection, but the quality is generally good 
and having someone fix my food and wash my dishes is 
great — we will miss that someday. 








The area in which I have felt the most frustration is in the 
classroom. PTS prides itself on its academics and I do not 
want to sell it short; however, less theory and more practical 
experiences would have helped prepare me for parish 
ministry. I applaud the professors who use alternative 
teaching styles and who come to the classroom prepared, on 
time, and enthusiastic. 
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I wish there were better avenues for students to dialogue 
informally with faculty. We are told they are available at 
anytime, but some students feel uncomfortable faculty 
outside the classroom. 


Josephson tip for professors: some of the most meaningful 
conversations begin at the table during meals. Students 
appreciate the times you are able to sit with us informally as 
real people, and not cluster with your department, exclusive 
of students. 


Opportunities for learning outside the classroom are 
extensive at PTS, and a majority of students don’t take 
advantage of them. Campus organizations, service projects 
and an unending list of speakers and conferences are open to 
us. I’ve traveled to Israel, been a seminary intern at General 
Assembly, had three diverse field ed experiences, and 
served on Student Government. I don’t think I’ve been hurt 
academically for having done all of this and I know ma 
better person for the variety of activity. Finding out about 
these opportunities is easy — read your “Wineskin”! 


One last comment about campus life — I think too few take 
advantage of daily chapel. It saddens me that on one hand 
we talk about diversity of faculty, method, and theology, yet 
many of us allow the person preaching rather than the word 
proclaimed to be the deciding factor in whether they 
worship. I’d like to see an increase in chapel attendance and 
more variety in service leadership and traditions. 


— Louise Josephson, M.Div Senior 
Tee ee 


If there is one word that describes my experience at PTS, it 
is bittersweet. The sweet part has been seeing myself 
evolve, change, be challenged, and seeing how this place 
influences who Iam now. I’ve become a person who thinks 
more critically, who is more informed, who analyzes 
situations totally differently. I’m beginning to develop a 
world perspective about things. This place has given me the 
tools to do all of that. 


The relationships I have gained are the other part of the 
“sweet.” Just in terms of understanding my calling at a 
young age, I was a person who in high school and under- 
graduate experienced alienation and ostracism. At semi- 
nary, everyone is undergoing the same journey, to a certain 
degree. Everyone understands the quirks, the questions. 
There’s a sense of identity. We all have a similar call. 
That’s been wonderfully affirming. 


There is a gray area that I can’t call bitter or sweet; it stems 
from the presence of contexts different than my own on 
campus. Now I have a certain amount of knowledge to 
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carry with me to help me cope with the struggle of racism in 
America. PTS has forced me to broach issues and not have 
the luxury of turning away, or skirting issues, which has 
been productive. 


Not only developing relationships, but seeing other people 
develop, seeing how God uses other people, has been 
exciting and attractive. 


An incredible asset/sweet between PTS and the University 
is the availability of first-rate resources, which includes the 
faculty, as well. I appreciate those who’ ve had similar 
experiences like myself, as well as those who do not but 
value and appreciate my perspective/background, treating it 
as though it were as significant as their own. 


The bitterness really extends from the degree to which I 
have felt like I’ve had to conform to a particular understand- 
ing, a particular perspective, a particular way of viewing 
church history, theology, everything, the degree to which 
I’ve felt like I had to conform to a particular agenda that this 
curriculum is producing. What’s even more tragic is the 
understanding that I’m not crazy. I’m not going through 
this by myself. Other people are going through it, too. 


The result of such a curriculum, with a particular agenda, is 
to produce a particular type of minister. That means, for 
me, that I have to re-appropriate and filter the education that 
I’ve received here. Much of it is not useful in my own 
context. Some is non-salvageable, some needs to be 
filtered, and some is very valuable. Much of my bitterness 
stems from that major problem. My bitterness comes from 
the fact that I realize that I have been through the seminary 
curriculum and I still am not fully trained to serve in my 
own context — and many other contexts as well. 


The bitterness also stems from the fact that, because this is 
Princeton, the ability to address issues of power is almost 
immediately rejected and annihilated. The place is so 
entrenched in tradition that its elitist persona reverberates 
the message that the administration is beyond critique, 
especially critique from “unqualified students.” I really 
believe that this issue is bigger than faculty diversity. It’s 
based largely on power, and, to be more specific, the degree 
to which students have an active voice that is heard and 
respected, versus students being merely robots in the 
institution and having no effect on it at all. 


The thing that is most bitter is the disillusionment. It is a 
great hypocrisy when we do all this in the name of holiness. 
That’s fine in a secular institution that contributes admit- 
tedly to corrupt capitalist sensibilities, but to disguise it 
under the pretense of Christianity is repulsive. 


— Charles Brown, M.Div Senior 
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The Poetry of James Cooke 





These Tears are of Roses 


I lie open 
revealing all 
exposing all 


imagine opening yourself maybe 
as spring opens her first rose 


and imagine allowing 
everyone and everything 
to see you 


the wounds 
the scars 
the stitches 
the bruises 


that is how I feel 
when I talk to you 
for the first time 
when I trust you 
for the first time 
when I touch you 
for the first time 


And is it possible 
He felt the same way 
looking down over 


this very own creation 


if you rise early enough 
see if you notice 

the roses are crying 

their tears are of creation 
the early morning dew 


Yellow Birds 


By accident she glances out the window 

and watches them settle on a balanced branch. 
She knows with a sudden horror 

she will be lonely once again. 


But the beauty disturbs her. 
The lovely color of lilies 
and the wings struggling 

to keep them aloft. 


The wind forms a breath and carries them away. 
She knows death has called on her 

and now with the birds is gone. 

Time stands still. 


She knows just as her feet 

know the way back to the kitchen. 
Each step is privation 

and time is painfully chronos. 


A tear leaps off her cheek 
falling into the warm dishwater 
as she carefully places 

her hands on the last plate. 


In the living room 


she lets the phone 
ring and ring and ring 
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The Pastor’s Desk Compendia: 
Practical Advice from Working Pastors 








The “Pastor’s Desk” is a regular feature of Testament in which veteran pastors offer practical words of advice or 


| encouragement regarding particular problems or concerns with which ministers daily have to do. In this issue, 


acting on an idea originally conceived by former Editor Lee Kinney, we have assembled some of the best of the 
Pastor’s Desk installments from previous volumes of Testament and added to them new material, also from work- 
ing, or in some cases retired, pastors. Nearly all of the new writers are Stewards of Princeton Seminary, and — 
Testament wishes to express its warm gratitude to all those Class Stewards who participated in this project, as well 


| as a special word of thanks to John J. M. O’Brien Prager, Director of Annual Giving, who helped us make the initial 


contacts with them. 


_ In the suggestions and exhortations contained herein you will find both hard calculation and heart-felt feeling, both 


daring innovation and staid orthodoxy. You may not be excited or inspired by everything you read here. You may 
not agree with everything you read here. You may hardly believe some of the things you read here. On one thing, 








though, you may be sure: All of the ideas shared here are pulpit- and parish-office tested and approved. And you 
can learn something about real ministry from all of them. We begin with a sermon by Cynthia eS 1s of Nassau 
Presbyterian Church here in Princeton. Enjoy... 





Bearing Witness 


A Sermon by Cynthia A. Jarvis 
Associate Pastor, Nassau Presbyte- 
rian Church, Princeton, New Jersey 


“If I testify about myself, my testi- 
mony is not true. There is another 
who testifies on my behalf, and I 
know that his testimony to me is true.” 


A few weeks ago, on the corner of 
34th and 8th in New York City, I 
came across the inevitable street 
corner evangelist. There he stood with 
a sandwich sign board around him 
which declared, in barely literate 
printing, the dire consequences of sin, 
while, on a static microphone meant to 
reach the multitudes, he shouted the 
same to all who passed by. The effect 
on most was to cause them to quicken 
their step and avert their eyes, perhaps 
to call forth a snicker, but surely not to 
make them stop or listen...or repent, 
for heaven’s sake! Funny, but despite 
my cynicism and my Princeton 
sophistication, I am constrained to say 
that I think God must at least appreci- 
ate the effort. I mean, the poor man is 
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trying to do what he thinks Christians 
ought to do — trying to bear witness 


to the faith that is in him. 


So what disturbed me more than the 
man, in retrospect, was that the image 
of the crowd passing by, heads down, 
hearts steeled against the onslaught of 
the words, seemed not a bad metaphor 
for the situation of the church these 
days. To be sure, the fact that on a 
Sunday morning we may have a 
congregation captive in the pews or 
the classroom or the coffee hour ought 
not to obscure the fact that in most 
mainline churches the people have 
quit the pews and are hurrying on their 
way to events and places and people 
of more immediate consequences. 
Like the lone man on the street corner, 
the church is trying its best to bear 
witness to its Lord, and God surely 
must appreciate the effort. But why is 
it we can’t seem to make people hear? 


Small comfort it is that Jesus seemed 
to be faced with a similar reality on a 
street corner in Jerusalem long ago. 
He had come to town, reports the 
writer of the Gospel of John, because 
there was a festival of the Jews. He, 
of course, was a Jew. Once in the 
city, he noticed a man who had been 





waiting 38 years to be healed in the 
pool called Bethsatha (or Bethsaida or 
Bethesda). In Jesus, the wait was 
over. Rise, take up your mat and 
walk, said Jesus, and he did. Almost 
as an aside, the gospel writer adds that 
Jesus did this on the Sabbath which, 
when reported to the festive crowd, 
prompted an unpleasant interchange 
between Jesus and his own people on 
the street corner. They were, of 
course, the educated, sophisticated 
folks of the day. The law they 
followed clearly countervailed this 
supposed Lord, a fact from which the 
Christ could not dissuade them. God 
has testified to me, he said to them; 
you went out to hear John’s testimony 
to me; the works I do testify on my 
behalf that I have been sent by God; 
your own scriptures point to me. He 
might as well have had a sandwich 
sign board around him and a crackling 
microphone at his mouth for all the 
difference his witness made to those 
who had stopped to argue. Oh, but it 
did make a difference, for the gospel 
writer tells us, from that encounter on, 
they sought a way to kill him. 


How — between the man with the 
sandwich board and the emptied-out 
mainline sanctuaries and the cross — 
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do we bear witness to the living God 
in our time? The question, I realize, is 
not on the tip of most Presbyterian 
tongues. We would rather consider, 
on a Sunday momning, how the Living 
God is for us in our particular need or 
how the Living God upholds our 
social agenda or how God in Christ 
can be understood by us theologically 
at a deeper level. But if the vocation of 
the church and the vocation of the 
Christian is to bear witness to the 
Living God in the world, in order that 
the world might believe, we must — 
now and again — ask “How?” 


Perhaps a prior “how?” would be “How 
do those who pass us by on the street 
comer consider the world to be?” 


“We are here to witness,” asserts 
Annie Dillard. “There is nothing else 
to do with these mute materials we do 
not need. (But) until God changes his 
mind, or until the pagan gods slip back 
to their hilltop groves, all we can do 
with the whole in human array is 
watch it. We can stage our own act on 
the planet — build our cities on its 
plains, dam its rivers, plant its topsoils 
— but our meaningful activity 
scarcely covers the terrain. We do not 
use the songbirds, for instance. We do 
not eat many of them; we 

cannot befriend them; we cannot 
persuade them to eat more mosquitoes 
or plant fewer weed seeds. We can 
only witness them — whoever 

they are. If we were not here, they 
would be songbirds falling in 

the forest. If we were not here, 
material events like the passage 

of seasons would lack even the 
meager meanings we are able to 
muster for them. The show would 
play to an empty house, as do all those 
falling stars which fall in the daytime. 
That is why I take walks,” she says, 
“to keep an eye on things.” 


According to some, human beings are 
here to witness as those who simply 
watch, creating what would seem to be 
meaningful activity, giving to things 


like the seasons and the senses some 
meager meanings mustered out of an 
ancient mind. There is nothing 

to listen for other than things as they 
are. Dillard is right. That is what we 
are left to do until God changes God’s 
mind. But God has changed God’s 
mind in Jesus Christ. That is the news 
we have. That into this mute universe 
a Word has been spoken and 

become flesh and we have beheld 
God’s glory in the incredible mystery 
of a human life. It is a Word which 
has been spoken, by some incredible 
grace, to us. That is why we are here 
this morning. All of which is to say 
that though we are here on earth to 
witness, no longer do we have to make 
up our own meaning for life 

and creation and the one damn thing 
after another that happens to us day in 
and day out. 


There is a Word of God spoken to 
human history. But the first thing we 
must do if we have any intention of 
telling anybody else the news is listen. 
To the stars? Toa stone? To the 
birds? To the seasons? No, we 
simply must listen to the ones who 
have heard that Word before us and 
born witness to that Word from the 
beginning of creation to the very 
center of history in Jesus Christ. We 
need, you and I, to read the Bible. 

The only book in the hand of the 
church, wrote a young Karl Barth, is 
the Bible. It will, I promise, radicalize 
us! 


I think of all who have said to me over 
the years, “I wish I knew the Bible 
better,” which is a Presbyterian way of 
saying, “I wish I knew Jesus Christ 
better.” For Christian people, the 
scriptures are not a moral code or a 
philosophy of life or even a theologi- 
cal treatise. They are a witness to 
Jesus Christ. They point us in his 
direction and ‘so in the direction of the 
Living God who has spoken first to us. 
By our inattention to scripture, I think 
sometimes we think we will come to 
know him by osmosis, by a feeling in 


our heart, by a movement of some 
spirit, rather than by opening our very 
lives to the human witness given us in 
the Bible. I wish I felt as judged by a 
few Bible chapters left unread each 
morning as I feel judged by the 
unopened New York Times. Why do 
we not pore over these pages in 
gratitude each day of our lives? 


To be sure, it is the church’s task to 
gather people around the Biblical 
witness that the Living God might be 
made known, that God’s Word might 
be heard. It requires of us — indi- 
vidually and corporately — a surren- 
der of our selves, of all the ways we 
thought we had made sense of 
creation, of our meagerly made 
meanings, of our supposedly signifi- 
cant activity. For the Christ whom we 
meet in the witness of the scriptures is 
the One who never ceases to question 
the very foundations of our lives as we 
have ordered them even as he carries 
us, on his shoulder, home. If ever we 
are to bear witness to the Living God, 
we must allow ourselves to become 
vulnerable again and again to the 
witness given us by the working of 
God’s Spirit in these pages and so to 
the substance of the Christian faith. 


But bearing witness must finally find 
its way, somehow, into speech and 
action. Faith, if it is faith in the Living 
God, must be confessed. Faith, if it is 
faith in the Living God, always must 
go public. “This public responsibility 
of our trust in God’s Word and of our 
knowledge of the truth of Jesus 
Christ,” writes Karl Barth, “is the 
general concept for what in the 
Christian sense is called confessing 
and confession.” Barth surely should 
have known, as he was the one to 
shape the Barmen Confession, the 
confession written as Hitler came to 
power, written to remind church that 
the one Word it was given to speak in 
the world was Jesus Christ. 


Yet Barth was realistic. As much as 
he asserted the public responsibility of 
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the Christian church to bear witness to 
its Lord in so many words, he also 
acknowledged the need of the church 
to translate its language into language 
that could be heard by the world. “By 
the very nature of the Christian 
Church there is only one task, to make 
the Confession heard in the sphere of 
the world...not now in the language of 
Canaan, but in the quite sober, quite 
edifying language which is spoken 
‘out there.” There must be transla- 
tion,” he wrote, “for example, into the 
language of the newspaper...We know 
this language of the pulpit and the 
alter, which outside the arena of the 
Church is as effectual as Chinese. Let 
us beware of remaining stuck where 
we are and refusing to 
advance to meet 
worldly 





is speaking of Germany in 1933 where 
“there was plenty of serious, profound 
and living Christianity and 
confession...But unfortunately (the) 
faith and confession of the German 
Church remained embedded in the 
language of the Church, and did not 
translate what was being...said in the 
language of the Church into the 
political attitude demanded at the 
time; (had it done so), it would have 
become clear that the Evangelical 
church had to say ‘No’ to National 
Socialism, ‘No’ from its very roots.” 
Always and unfortunately, the church 
never thinks it is living in such a time 
until the time to translate has passed 
and the time of tyranny has come. 







The problem with 
the man under 


board — the methodological problem, 
leaving his theology aside — and with 
much of what the church recommends 
in the way of bearing witness is that it 
falls on deaf ears for want of transla- 
tion. We take what we have heard in 
the Bible and from the tradition and 
essentially speak Chinese to all 
passers-by, demonstrating thereby 
that, while we may have listened to 
the Biblical witness, we have turned a 
deaf ear to those we encounter on the 
Street. 


If the news that God has spoken 
decisively in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is a Word 
that matters in the world, in life, in 
this life, then that Word must be 
spoken in the world in such a way that 
it can be heard as good news to people 
with their eyes averted. Therefore, if 
we are to do anything other than speak 
to ourselves and continue to assure 
ourselves that we are comfortable 
where we are, it must be a word 
spoken to the hardest questions faced 
by people on the street: the terrifying 
gap that is growing between the rich 
and the poor; the incredible fear 
within people which makes them pull 
the lever for a David Duke; the not so 
subtle backlash against women and 
minorities; the homophobia and 
racism and hatred which is simmering 
now on the surface of the common 
life. “A Church,” says Barth out of 
the memory of Hitler’s Germany, 
“which was not clear on this point of 
having a duty to this nation in need, 
and not merely the task of making this 
Christian instruction known in words 
which will grapple with the problems 
of the day — a Church which was not 
filled with anxiety to discover this 
word, would a priori betake itself to a 
corner of the graveyard.” 


Bearing witness in the world is finding 
some way to speak the power of God’s 
grace and love and justice to a people 
and a nation and a world whose 
meager meanings have ceased to hold. 
I promise you that there will be more 
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people who come through the doors of 
your church surprised and grateful that 
there is a church which has to do, now 
and again, with the world and its 
darkness than there are those leaving 
because you take on the harder 
questions of the day. 


The Word of God, Jesus Christ, is for 
the men and women who have been 
waiting at the pool of Bethesda for 38 
years while everyone else has walked 
away healed. At first glance, it would 
seem that to heal them would be to 
transgress the bounds of the church’s 
business on the sabbath. But on 
second glance, it is the witness we 
must bear if we are headed not to a 
comer of the graveyard but to the 
cross. 


Questions Every 
Minister Needs to 
Ask Before 
Accepting a Call 


Louise Upchurch Lawson 
Germantown Presbyterian Church 
2363 Germantown Road 
§. Germantown, Tennessee 38138 


The following series of question were 
initially compiled for a talk sponsored 
by the Theological Student Fellowship 
and the Women’s Center of Princeton 
Seminary in February, 1991. Since 
that time, these questions and the 
issues they raise took on a deeper and 
more personal meaning for me, as I 
struggled with a call to anew church. 
These questions are offered with the 
prayer that they may help any who 
similarly struggle. 


Surely one of the most wrenching 
decisions that I have ever made 
involved whether to go to the first 
church that I served. How does one 
decide where to go? The church calls 
it a “call,” but is the handwriting 
really clearly written on the wall? Are 


there some objective criteria that can 
help in the decision-making process? 
Are there some rules of thumb that 
come into play? I think so. These 
considerations are more common 
sense than they are anything else, but 
they are offered here in the hope that 
they will provide some guidance and 
clarity. 


The first step in using these questions 
is to do some real soul-searching. The 
more you know about yourself, your 
strengths and weaknesses, and your 
spiritual gifts for ministry, the better 
you will be able to evaluate the 
opportunities available to you. Think 
about your likes and dislikes, what 
makes you function well and what 
frustrates you. Make two lists: (1) 
what I want in a job (those things that 
I wish for) and (2) what I need in a job 
(those things that make me content, 
productive, and happy). These lists 
should enable you to separate what is 
essential in a position description from 
what would be nice, but not necessary. 
Now construct the “ideal job descrip- 
tion.” If you could have it all, what 
would that look like? 


The two rubrics that rule the soul- 
searching phase of this evaluation are: 


1. Be open to God’s Spirit - be open 
to new avenues of service, new forms 
of ministry, new places, new associa- 
tions. Could God be calling you to a 
place or a position that you have never 
before considered? Could God be 
inviting you to do something unex- 
pected and new? 


2. Be honest with yourself - know 
what will make you and your spouse 
miserable, frustrated, and/or unpro- 
ductive, and avoid these situations. 

I, Questions to ask regarding location 


A. Do you need to be ina city? 


This may be especially important if 
you are single. This may also be 


critical if you are married and your 
spouse needs to be employed. Do you 
want children in the near future? Is 
there a hospital nearby? Do you need 
the stimulation of being in or near a 
college or university, cultural opportu- 
nities, theater, etc.? 


B. Are you drawn to rural areas? 


Do you feel a love for the small 
church? Do you thrive on hearing the 
silence and the crickets at night? Can 
you appreciate the closeness of rural 
communities? 


IT. Questions regarding the position 
itself 


A. Does the job description even 
remotely resemble your “ideal job?” 
If not, then are there enough items 
from your “needs” list being met? 


B. Will this opportunity challenge 
you to stretch without frustrating you? 
Are there goals that promote growth, 
yet are attainable? 


C. Does this position tap your 
strengths, gifts, and inclinations? Is it 
what you like to do, or will you 
merely tolerate it in order to be 
employed? 


(Unfortunately, there are too many 
folks who tolerate youth ministry, for 
example, rather than enjoying it. This 
is not fair to the church or the youth 
or, for that matter, to the minister.) 


III. Questions regarding the senior 
minister when the position is on a 
multi-staff 


A. Are you on the same theological 
wavelength as the senior minister? 
You don’t have to have identical 
theologies, but it is important to be in 
the same color band of the spectrum. 


B. Does the senior minister have a 
large ego? Will your accomplish- 
ments threaten him or her? 
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C. Do your spiritual gifts and talents 
duplicate those of the senior minister? 
If so, there may be trouble. Look for a 
complementary relationship in order 
to eliminate competitiveness. Some 
folk put too much stock in the Myers- 
Briggs inventory, but the insights that 
it can yield can, carefully used, be 
valuable when it comes to judging 
compatibility in multi-staff situations. 


D. How long have other staff stayed? 
Why did they leave? Call them, the 
Presbytery Executive and anyone else 
who might have inside information on 
the church and its staff. 


IV. When you are the senior or solo 
minister being called 


A. Why did the last minister leave? 
How was his or her tenure? Is this 
church a minister-killer? Are you 
following a “beloved pastor of 25 
years?” Is he or she still in the 
community? 


B. Does the congregation expect you 
to wave a magic wand and cure all its 
ills overnight? 


C. How did your predecessor relate to 
the Session and to the committees of 
the church? What was his or her 
leadership style? 


V. Questions regarding other staff 


A. Do their skills complement your 
own, Or vice versa? 


B. Do they have a team spirit? Are 
they congenial or at the very least 
collegial? Do they have a sense of 
humor? . 


C. Plan to ask each one separately in 
private: “Do you get along with each 
other?” and “If this church has a 
problem in your view, what would it 
be?” 


Effective Worship 
Leadership 


Jeffrey Chesebro 

Senior Associate Pastor 
The Presbyterian Church at 
Westfield, New Jersey 


Each month our Session begins with a 
period of training and education. At 
the start of one I asked our elders, 
“What is the central activity of our 
church?” Mission outreach, evange- 
lism, Christian education — all the 
standard answers were given. Elder 
John, who is never shy with his 
insightful quips, suggested that “Blue 
Jeans Sunday,” our twice a year 


grounds cleanup which has virtually 
been grafted onto the liturgical 
calendar of our congregation, was our 
central activity. 


All the answers my elders came up 
with were good ones, pointing us 
toward important aspects of our 
congregational life. But the answer 
that comes to us out of our reformed 
heritage and tradition is: worship. 
Worship of the Lord is the central 
activity of our church. Worship is the 
time when God’s people gather, all in 
one place, all for the same common 
purpose of devoting themselves to the 
praise and glorification of our Lord. 
Worship is a special time when we are 
touched by God through prayer, song, 
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and word, and by each other through 
fellowship, encouragement, and 
concer. 


Strong, vital, energetic, focused, and 
challenging worship of our Lord is 
essential to the life and ministry of our 
congregations, and the growth and 
development of the Lord’s people. 
And yet, worship is often the “weak 
link” in the lives of our local congre- 
gations. Church members can be 
heard complaining about boring 
prayers, uninspired preaching, and 
unintelligible liturgy. And pastors 
themselves know too well how often 
sermons are “Saturday Night Spe- 
cials” or, worse, from one of the 
numerous “Canned Sermon” compa- 
nies. Hymns, responses, readings, and 
prayers often don’t have any relation- 
ship to each other, or to the preacher’s 
message. 


Pastors are the key to the worship life 
of congregations. Pastors prepare 
sermons, design the order of worship, 
and involve the people of the congre- 
gation in the service.. It is essential 
that the pastor be an effective worship 
leader. 


To be an effective worship leader, you 
must first: Believe it and feel it. 


If you don’t believe what you are 
saying, if it doesn’t mean something 
vital to you in your faith journey, if it 
doesn’t provide new insight and 
understanding, you won’t say it with 
conviction from the pulpit. 


If you don’t feel it, if it doesn’t move 
you to new ventures of faith, if it 
doesn’t offer new direction to your 
life, you won’t proclaim it with energy 
and force. 


Worship is a time of passion and 
ardor. It is an exciting time to share 
belief and stretch faith. Believe your 
message. Feel the movement of 
worship deep within you. You will 


lead worship with anew dynamism 
and strength. 


Second, you must: Get out among 
your people. 


A worship leader can’t be hidden in 
the study. To see what is affecting 
people’s lives, to know what concerns 
people have, to understand the 
struggles we all endure as we attempt 
to put our faith into practice, the 
pastor needs to be out among the 
people listening, praying, experienc- 
ing, and sharing their lives. 


Worship is a time in which we are 
directed to God, giving ourselves in 
praise. Yet it is also a time when God 
comes to us, speaking to our needs, 
addressing our questions, providing 
sustenance and fellowship for our 
everyday living. If the worship leader 
intends to speak to people’s lives, he 
or she cannot be cloistered. So get out 
among your people. 


Now comes the most difficult one. 
You must: Never lose the ability to 
worship. 


Pastors lead worship, so one would 
think that, of all people, they would 
not find it difficult to participate in the 
worship experience. But, paradoxi- 
cally, the opposite is true. Concerned 
about the time, worried about the 
young child in the second row, 
wondering if the message is getting 
across, the pastor rarely has a chance 
to become immersed in the worship 
experience, to let loose and let go, and 
to let God become the focus. 


Go to worship services where you can 
be a participant. Listen to other 
people preach. Experiment with 
different styles and types of services. 
Encourage and develop lay leadership 
for all facets of worship, including the 
sermon. As you develop each 
Sunday’s worship and you sermon, 
pray. As you begin the service, pray. 
As you conduct the service, pray. As 


the service comes to a close and the 
congregants disperse, pray. Con- 
sciously and consistently direct 
yourself to God through prayer. 


Worship of our Lord is the most 
crucial event in the life of any church. 
It can be a highlight in all our lives. 
The benefits of the pastor’s effort and 
dedication and the members’ focus 
placed here will be seen and felt 
throughout the entire ministry and life 
of the congregation. 


Finding a Focus 


Charles A. Sayre 
340 Bellevue Avenue 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 08033 


One of the most debilitating tempta- 
tions to which a young pastor can 
succumb is that of overreaching, 
overextending oneself, and scattering 
one’s effort so that one feels like a 
jack of all trades but master of none. 
The resulting self-perception of 
ineffectiveness takes its toll in clergy- 
burnout, and before long, if they are 
not careful even graduates of fine 
seminaries like Princeton can end up 
as mere statistics in denominational 
magazines. To avoid falling prey to 
this danger, our ministries need a 
focus around which to arrange our 
multitudinous responsibilities. 


In my own ministry, such a focus was 
found in the awareness of God’s 
power at work where I felt most 
inadequate. The rubric, “the Church is 
ordained of God and will be preserved 
until the end of time” became my 
foundation. The clear teaching of the 
New Testament that the Church is the 
creation of the Holy Spirit helped me 
to see my own often poor efforts in 
perspective and infused my acts of 
service with joy. In fact, those last 
three little words — “‘service with joy” 
— are a lesson unto themselves: We 
are servants of a higher power. 
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Effectiveness is a product of obedi- 
ence, not self-effort. And that is our 
common joy, as well as our saving 
grace, in ministry. 


In such a light, our ministry comes 
into true focus, with every aspect of 
our work subjected to the test of 
obedience and faithfulness to God’s 
will. Therefore, in our preaching, we 
are neither called to be exemplary 
models of oratory and biblically-based 
rhetoric, nor merely to entertain our 
congregations with appealing stories 
and dazzle them with humor and 
wordplay. Our sermons, rather, are to 
be judged by the sole criterion of 
faithfulness to the Word. 


Every week we are Jacob wrestling 
with the angel until we hear the Holy 
Name pronounced. Good preaching is 
the result of careful preparation and 
struggle, often during the dark hours 
of night when sieep won’t come, and a 
trusting reliance, exercised with “fear 
and trembling,” on the Spirit to reveal 
God’s Word through the Scriptures. 
Preachers who would take advantage 
of this appeal for help from the Holy 
Spirit and thus seek to justify their 
inadequate preparation blaspheme the 
Holy Name. We learn by experience 
that when the carefully sought and 
wrought Word is uttered preaching 
becomes the heart of ministry, and is 
our deepest fulfillment. 


The Spirit informs our pastoral 
counselling also, always bearing 
witness to the presence of our Lord. 
We are not secular counselors. Many 
ministers have gone astray in an 
attempt to be something we cannot be. 
Non-directive counseling is the work 
of others; we ought, however, to be 
sensitive to the needs our parishioners 
bring before us, and make referrals to 
competent practitioners where 
appropriate. If we are sympathetic 
problem-solvers it is because the Lord 
is revealed in our approach and He, 
not ourselves, is the Comforter and 
Guide. 
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Similarly, our goal in pastoral visita- 
tion is to bring an awareness of His 
presence to each situation. When we 
show by our words and in our attitude 
that we trust God’s power completely, 
those we visit will be encouraged so to 
trust God “whate’er betide.” The 
opportunity which our calling pro- 
vides us to bear such a witness is a 
source of unique joy and a wellspring 
of dynamism for our ministry. 


It is in the administrative tasks of the 
church that most of us face the most 
difficult struggle to be obedient to our 
Lord. Organizational life, staffing, 
and property care decisions pose 
challenges that can keep us off- 
balance and preoccupied if we permit 
them to do so. But even here — 


~ especially here — the witnessing 


Spirit guides us. Business gurus can 
tell us much about effective leadership 
styles, and we listen and learn what 
we can from them. But in the end 
they cannot describe or define our 
tasks, or the way in which we carry 
them out. Only the Holy Spirit can 
show us how best to organize to teach, 
preach, and serve Christ in this world. 
Small and large prayer or Bible-study 
groups enable the congregation to 
experience the Lord in ways that 
amplify Sunday worship. A strong 
adult Sunday School program is a vital 
expression of the church, as is a 
vigorous mission outreach effort. 


I will readily admit that one of the 
hardest places for me to maintain my 
focus over my forty-two years as 
senior minister of large multi-staff 
churches has been in the day to day 
trials and frustrations of dealing with 
other staff people. I don’t believe I 
am alone in this, and, in fact, would 
suggest that this is one of the litmus 
tests for effectiveness in ministry: 
How do you respond when persons 
and situations conspire to frustrate you 
and drag down your best efforts? It is 
here that humble obedience is most 
sorely tried. Yet here, too, the witness 


of the Spirit can and must work, to 
help us keep our focus. 


As retirement comes, there is no sense 
that ministry is over, and surely no 
searching for popular verdicts. The 
Church is not our creation. Our 
contribution, no less than the contribu- 
tions of those who have gone before 
and those who will come after us, rests 
with the One who called us to be His 
witnesses. 


Two Indispensable 
Words of Advice 


Donald R. Black 

Senior Minister 

First United Methodist Church 
304 South Race Street 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 


Having worked in churches now for 
over twenty-eight years, I could give 
you all kinds of practical advice. For 
example: never learn how to make 
coffee; always put a committee 
between yourself and any controver- 
sial decision; never call for a vote you 
are not sure you are going to win; 
always put people who make more 
money than you do on the committee 
which sets your salary, etc. 


But let me narrow it down to two 
pieces of advice. The first came to me 
from an old Master Sergeant when I 
was about to enter the Air Force as a 
brand new Second Lieutenant with no 
experience. He told me the squadron I 
would be joining had been running a 
long time before I got to it and it 
would be running a long time after I 
left it. So my job was to find out who 
was running it, watch how they are 
running it, and learn from them. 
“Then,” admonished the Master 
Sergeant, “after you understand the 
operation, if you want to make 
changes, do it.” 
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The same thing applies as you become 
the minister of achurch. Unless you 
are fortunate enough to be starting a 
brand new church, the church you 
pastor will have been in existence long 
before you got there and will be in 
existence long after you leave, unless 
you mess it up too much, and that is 
pretty hard to do. It has a history, 
culture, and life all its own. When 
you get there observe who the real 
leaders are and how they are leading 
the church, what they are trying to 
achieve, and what works. Learn from 
them. They know how to make the 
thing go (or not go, which may be 
useful to know sometimes, too). 


At one church I served I determined 
that one particular upper-middle-aged 
woman ran the show. Her pattern was 
to introduce what she wanted at one 
board meeting, have a big discussion 
about it, drop it, and bring it to a vote 
at the next board meeting. She always 
got what she wanted. Of course, a lot 
of that was because she had the 
respect of here fellow members and 
she usually wanted what was good for 
the church. I got to know her well and 
managed to plant some of my ideas 
with her. We got a lot done with a 
minimum of fuss. She got the credit, I 
got the satisfaction, and the church got 
the benefit. 
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The second word of advice I have to 
give is: respect your parishioners. 

You have had the advantage of 
attending a great seminary. You have 
the book learning. You know the 
theology. You have had the study 
time and other opportunities your 
parishioners have not had. But they 
have something you don’t have, unless 
you have been around a long time. 
They have experience. They have 
“lived” theology. They have sent sons 
and daughters off to war and waited 
like Sisera’s mother in vain for them 
to come home. They, like David, have 
sat by the bedside of a dying child, 
pleading with God for the life of that 
little one. They have seen a life’s 
investment of love in a spouse wiped 
out by cancer as effectively as if an 
Assyrian hoard had overrun their 
house. They have endured depres- 
sions and boom times, funerals and 
festivals, and have managed to make it 
through, hold together, and keep the 
faith. And most are able to live with a 
smile on their face. 


They may not be able to verbalize 
their theology, but they have a 
workable one. Don’t you ever demean 
it or them. Learn from them, and 
admire them, even if you don’t agree 
with them. Mold them and allow 
yourself to be molded by them. And 
above all, love them, for they are your 
family now. You do that and you’ll be 
o.k. 


A Good Funeral 


Robert A. Keefer, Pastor 
Presbyterian Church of Wyoming 
225 Wyoming Avenue 
Wyoming, Ohio 45215 


“T love a good funeral,” is one of the 
weirdest things I have been heard to 
say during my years as a pastor, but 
also one of the most frequent. Not 
only because I have conducted so 
many funerals, but also because a 
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funeral is an event wherein that which 
we most value is also most apparent. 
Weddings can be simply awful, with 
undue attention going to how beautiful 
the bride can look or how juvenile the 
groom can act (yes, even in 1992) but 
funerals look starkly at life and death, 
and invite us to take Easter seriously, 
or realize we don’t believe in it at all. 


That is why preaching at funerals is 
such an exhilarating challenge: many 
— perhaps most — of those in 
attendance at a typical North Ameri- 
can funeral think of Easter in coneic 
(from “coney” meaning “rabbit’”) 
terms and have only a gooey dualistic 
sentimentality to their understanding 
of death and eternal life, an under- 
standing which has more to do with 
the movie Ghost (or perhaps Always, 
which I liked better anyway) than with 
the Gospel. So, at a funeral, I get to 
preach the Gospel to people who 
aren’t used to hearing it, and using not 
only the written text of the Scriptures, 
but also the living text of the loved 
one ‘whose memory we honor as we 
worship the God of Jesus Christ. 


I find it important to do both: worship 
God and remember the deceased. It is 
no more appropriate to conduct the 
funeral as though it did not matter who 
died than it is to conduct it as an 
extended eulogy. Christians really are 
comforted by such hymns as “Jesus 
Christ is Risen Today,” “The Strife is 
O’er, the Battle Done,” “For All the 
Saints,” and “Our God, Our Help in 
Ages Past,” as much as we all are 
challenged by the witness of the one 
who died. Rather than both preaching 
a sermon and giving words of remem- 
brance, I prefer to combine both these 
functions simply by preaching a 
sermon (a short one!) based on the two 
texts: the Bible and the one who has 
died. 


This is not easy. Some pastors like to 

find Scripture verses that tend to extol 

the deceased; I have surely been guilty 
of that. But most of the time I try to 
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preach the Gospel, doing responsible 
exegesis of the Scripture and drawing 
upon the life of the deceased for my 
illustrations of the points the Scripture 
passage makes. It is a challenge, as 
well as a great deal of fun. 


A word, perhaps, on those occasions 
when the deceased is not an active 
church member and maybe never even 
baptized (which I encountered in my 
“cowboy funerals” when I pastored in 
Arizona). I try to understand the 
spirituality that person had, and what 
was best about his or her life, and use 
texts (Psalm 90 is a particular favorite 








of mine for such instances) to exhort 
the congregation to live well, and to 
examine themselves in the light of 
God’s eternity. 


Yes, the Gospel is still central — but it 
takes a different emphasis in such a 
situation; rather than assuming 
Christian faith and relying on an 
announcement of the Resurrection, 
such a proclamation invites the hearers 
into fellowship with God and God’s 
Church through Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
the key words on such an occasion are 
consolation and communion, whereas 
at an explicitly Christian funeral they 
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are these and also resurrection, 
eternity, and hope. 


Such has been my experience, not 
only as a pastor, but also as a recipient 
of the church’s ministry at the time of 
death. One of the realizations that 
dawned on me when my father died 
was that everything they had taught 
me in my seminary courses on 
Pastoral Theology and in Clinical 
Pastoral Education about how to be a 
helpful and empathetic listener really 
worked when I was the one in need! 
And I felt the pain of the stupid things 
people said, things we were taught 
were painful and stupid. 


The funeral service itself was great. It 
was faithful to the Church’s order, and 
stressed, rather than an abundance of 
flowers, Scripture readings and hymns 
of the Resurrection. The sermon was 
not about my dad, but was about the 
God who has redeemed us in Christ 
and who loves, among other people, 
my dad. I loved it, just like I love all 
good funerals. Even as my tears 
flowed and my family and I clung to 
each other, we knew the truth of the 
Gospel and the love of God. 


Obviously, the memory has stayed 
with me and reinforced what I had 
known academically: to learn the 
ministry of compassion for the 
bereaved, to listen to what they say 
about the deceased, to be faithful to 
the Gospel, but also to use good 
judgment and creativity in the selec- 
tion of Scripture and hymns, and to do 
my exegesis carefully and put my 
heart into preaching and praying and 
in all the conduct of the service. And 
when I have bid farewell to someone I 
have loved, and joined the congrega- 
tion in the great hymns of the faith, 
and commended us all to God’s care, 
and struggled — however falteringly 
— to preach the Gospel, I still catch 
myself saying, “Boy, I love a good 
funeral!” 


Forgiveness in 
Liturgy and Life 


H. Edwin Rosser 
Pastor (Retired) 
Union Church, Mexico City 


A “retired-but-active” Presbyterian 
minister accepts an invitation to assist 
with the liturgy, “Sunday after next,” 
at the church where he and his wife 
customarily attend. He will be leading 
the congregation in the “Prayer of 
Confession, the Assurance of Pardon 
and Commandments,” along with 
some other aspects of the service. 
Having had many previous years of 
pastoral experience, the retired 
minister expects the assignment to be 
a simple one. Now, however, in his 
preparation, with his “new view from 
the pew,” he begins by recalling 
questions he has heard people bring up 
recently about forgiveness, questions 
for which there are no easy answers! 


Here is a young church-going student, 
completing graduate work in psychol- 
ogy, who remarks, “It’s all been 
worthwhile. I’ve learned a lot about 
myself and about my fellow human 
beings, but I’m still troubled by the 
impression that the Christian Church 
doesn’t really know how to deal 
effectively with guilt!” 


And here is an Episcopalian woman, 
in a discussion group, wondering 
aloud why, in her church, the worship- 
pers are called upon every Sunday to 
read a lengthy confession. “After all,” 
she huffs, “I don’t think J myself sin 
all that much! I simply don’t happen 
to feel the need of that kind of thing!” 


Then there are a husband and wife, 
faithful in church attendance through 
many years of married life, suddenly 
in the midst of divorce proceedings. 
Friends and fellow church members 
whisper knowingly about “mid-life 
crisis.” Christian pastors and counsel- 
ors make every effort to encourage the 


couple to “talk things out,” to ac- 
knowledge their mistakes, and to 
forgive each other in love, as Our 
Lord has forgiven them. In the 
aftermath of the disillusioning break- 
up, one of the pastors laments, “No 
way! I couldn’t get through to them at 
all on the basis of Christian love and 
understanding.” This prompts an 
equally frustrated colleague to 
observe, “That simply wasn’t where 
they were.” | 


And where are we — readers and 
writers alike, students and professors, 
congregations and pastors — as we, 
too, find ourselves in a continuing 
process of repentance and faith, 
seeking answers to the foregoing 
questions, or to many others which we 
also may be raising concerning guilt, 
confession, and forgiveness? 


With knowledge which is only partial, 
and with an understanding of our- 
selves that is merely “a dim image in a 
mirror,” we still care enough to try to 
be helpful, by the grace of God, in 
meeting the deepest needs of those 
who look to us for guidance. To that 
end, we may become, as Dean 
William Arnold of Union Seminary 
suggests in his book /ntroduction to 
Pastoral Care, “translators” in the 
ongoing dialogue between theology 
and psychology, trusting that our use 
of the resources available to us in both 
fields may “lead toward conviction 
and acts to live out” our Christian 
beliefs and principles (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1982). 


But...but where are we now in our 
own experience of Guilt, Confession, 
and Forgiveness? For one thing, we 
understand what LeRoy Aden means 
when, in his book Counseling and the 
Human Predicament, he describes 
guilt as one’s awareness of “‘a discrep- 
ancy between what I ought to do and 
what I have done, or who I should be 
and who I actually am.” Aden further 
points out that, “whether it be in 
relation to God, to others, or to our 
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own set of values, there is a sense of 
‘missing the mark’ — a Biblical word 
for sin.” Then he adds, “But whatever 
the source, guilt is a discrepancy 
between the ideal and the actual, a 
discrepancy for which I bear some 
responsibility” (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House Company, 1989, p. 100). 


Such a consciousness of discrepancy 
and responsibility — sin and guilt — 
experienced in so many different 
ways, not only brings to some of us a 
realization of our human limitations 
(the dark shadow of egocentricity), but 
also (by the grace of God, we be- 
lieve!) leads us into the light and love 
of the new life in Christ, with God at 
the center. That is really where we 
are! “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us and we have seen His 
glory, the glory as of a father’s only 
son, full of grace and truth.” (John 
1.14) “He it is who gave himself for 
us that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify for himself a 
people of his own who are zealous for 
good deeds.” (Titus 2.14) 


The rest of this story (brief as it must 
be!) finds us together again with that 
retired minister in that church service 
which we were anticipating. How 
well did we prepare ourselves, not 
simply on four-by-six cards, but 
devotionally, in heart and mind? 
(Strangely enough, we are still asking 
questions! ) 


Do we take “extraordinary claims” 
seriously, as Patricia Smith suggests, 
affirming John Gardner’s “unreason- 
able expectations,” which, as she 
posits, are “rooted in belief that a 
saving God really is alive and well, 
working in and through our history?” 
Shall we, as Smith advises, observe 
Edward Schillebeeckx’s caution, “not 
to place undue weight on what goes on 
in liturgy and church, unless what 
goes on is linked to a larger reality, a 
broader life context?” (Teaching 
Sacraments. Wilmington: Michael 
Glazier, 1987, p. 13) With deep 
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conviction, she claims that “the 
phenomenon of encounter means that 
these outward signs reveal a transcen- 
dent, divine reality to those who open 
themselves up, in faith, to a genuine 
meeting with God.” (Smith, p. 33) 


So here we are, holding our church 
bulletins, reading in unison a Confes- 
sion of Sin, bowing our heads in silent 
confession, chanting, “Lord, have 
mercy upon us,” listening intently to 
the assurance of pardon from the First 
Epistle of John and the Command- 
ments of Jesus “to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart and soul and 
mind, and our neighbor as ourselves.” 
(Matthew 22.34-40) As we participate 
in these elements of Christian wor- 
ship, we recognize, 
as Dean Amold 
has empha- 
sized, 
that 









“forgiveness comes primarily as an act 
of God and secondarily as an act of 
one person to his or her neighbor.” 
(Arnold, p. 57) They are, to us, more 
than routine liturgical observances, 
since they help us to understand better 
our basic convictions. They also 
enable us to provide the spiritual 
context and environment in which, as 
Christ’s followers, we choose to live 
and serve. The practical “follow-up” 
of Confession, Repentance, and 
Forgiveness in the Sunday liturgy is 
made more inspiringly real as we 
build on it in our relationships with 
our neighbors. The experience of 
forgiveness is imperative for our own 
renewal, but it becomes even more an 
act of God when it is “translated” 
through us to others. 


Time 
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“ribbing” of Harrison Ford’s portrayal 
of the selfish lawyer in Regarding 
Henry, (Time, Sept. 9, 1991, Vol. 138) 
who, after getting shot in the head, 
becomes a “sensitive soul,” seeking 
forgiveness and making amends to his 
victims, that film was much more, to 
many of us, than merely a “redemptive 
ploy.” The basic theme or repentance 
and forgiveness needs to be empha- 
sized over and over again in today’s 
world. Right on, Henry! It’s the 
“follow-up” that counts! 


Suggested Readings and Resources: 


The Bible: 

Psalms 51, 32, 103 

Isaiah 40.27-31; Isa. 53,55 
Romans 5.1-11; 8.18-39; 10.1-17 
Galatians 2.15-21 

Ephesians 2; 4.17-5.1 
Philippians 4.19 

Hebrews 10.1-18 

I John 3.11-24; 4.7-21 


Some Other Books and Readings: 


O. Hobart Mowrer. The Crisis in 
Psychiatry and Religion. 

J.S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, 
chapters IT and IV on “Man and Sin” 
and “Christ Crucified”. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1961. 


In the Federalist Papers, James 
Madison’s essays on “Factiousness.” 


Audiovisual Resources: 


John Claypool’s taped Lecture No. 2, 
“Guilt — When We Hurt Others” 
(Episc. Theo. Seminary of the south- 
west, Oct. 14-15, 1991, Austin, Texas) 
May be ordered directly from: 
Reliable Communications, 1925-J 
Rutland, Austin, Texas 78758; 
(512)834-9492 


Bill Moyers’s documentary on 
Amazing Grace, PBS 

The film Regarding Henry, starring 
Harrison Ford. 


A Prayer of Confession 


Holy and merciful God, 

In Your presence we confess 

Our sinfulness, our shortcomings, 
Our offenses against You 

and our fellow human beings. 


Forgive our sins, 

And help us to live in Your Light 
And walk in Your Ways 

For the sake of Jesus Christ 

Our Savior and Lord. 

Amen. 


Functioning in 
Presbytery: A Two- 
Way Street 


Jeffrey C. Wood 

First Presbyterian Church 
15 Grove Street 

Passaic, New Jersey 07055 


How you function in your presbytery 
or other church judicatory determines 
your success in the denominational 
structure, helps your job search when 
it is time to move, assists you when 
there are problems (yours or the 
church’s), can help you to gain 
resources for your personal and 
congregational ministry (through 
financial aid, staff help, technical 
equipment, print and electronic 
resources), and gives you a place to 
meet with peers when you need to 
vent steam, or just to socialize. 


For Presbyterians the judicatory itself 
is the “bishop”, and as such the 
corporate body has powers which can 
be decisive and quick or slow as 
molasses. The thoroughness of 
procedures when there is difficulty 
between pastor and congregation 
serves to help ensure that the case will 
be considered fairly, and can also , if 
need be, buy the pastor time to 
relocate if that seems the only solu- 
tion. Some presbyteries may employ 


part-time staff in various capacities, 
and one of these jobs can help 
augment a pastor’s slender salary. 


The Presbytery is a place to seek help 
in areas where others may have 
strengths which you lack. I have 
received such help in the realms of 
Christian education, leadership 
development, media use, and various 
areas of social concern. If you are 
looking for help for your congregation 
in addressing issues of peacemaking, 
for instance, or human sexuality, or 
consideration of controversial issues 
such as abortion, you will find people 
at the judicatory level who have 
expertise and suggestions for how to 
deal with these issues in your congre- 
gation. 


Presbytery is also a place where your 
special interests may be promoted, 
supported, applauded, or debated. I 
remember accepting a call to a church 
which I later learned could not pay the 
agreed-upon salary for more than half 
a year. I turned to the Presbytery 
staff. They put me in touch with 
national denominational staff people, 
and ultimately my church became the 
pilot in a new denomination-wide 
stewardship program which enabled 
my congregation to double its finan- 
cial giving (and insure my financial 
stability). In another Presbytery I was 
chairing the evangelism committee. I 
had previously been employed in the 
field of evangelism area nationally, 
but I was concerned that this particular 
presbytery was not taking its responsi- 
bility for this aspect of Christian 
mission seriously enough. When I 
made it clear that my service as chair 
of the committee was contingent upon 
receiving adequate support, both 
financially and otherwise, for our 
proposed programs, the Presbytery 
agreed, and came up with a budget 
sufficient to enable us to bring in 
national leaders for training events, 
supply consultants to congregations 
who wanted to grow numerically, 
present financial and symbolic awards 
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to congregations with significant 
programs in evangelism, and send the 
Presbytery evangelism committee 
members for additional training during 
their study leaves. Was I putting 
Presbytery resources to work in 
pursuit of my privately held convic- 
tions and goals? You bet I was, but I 
think the Church benefited as well in 
the process. 


At the moment I am helping several 
Presbyteries in a self-evaluation 
process. They all seem to report that 
their meetings are dull, full of conflict, 
and too long. I have been in 
Presbyteries whose meetings were 
exciting, vibrant, and fun. You can 
help shape how the meetings go. Be a 
faithful attender at Presbytery meet- 
ings and volunteer for committees or 
responsibilities which challenge you 
and you soon will find yourself in the 
leadership cadre of the body. Theo- 
retically the Presbytery is the “congre- 
gation” to which pastors belong. One 
of the purposes of Presbytery meetings 
is, therefore, to provide a source of 
care and feeding for your soul. If the 
meetings are not doing this, it is 
entirely proper to act to change the 
way Presbytery handles your care and 
feeding. 


It is sad but true that many congrega- 
tions view participation in Presbytery 
as an extra-curricular activity for 
pastors. You can change their minds, 
though, if you involve enough people 
from your congregation in both the 
judicatory and its committees, and 
show them how your church — how 
they — benefit from Presbytery’s 
resources. It is wise nonetheless to 
weigh your participation in church 
governing bodies and agencies beyond 
your congregation. You need the 
stimulation that interaction and 
exchange of ideas with your pastoral 
colleagues brings, and your participa- 
tion in committees and similar bodies 
is both a part of your call and a ~ 
necessary contribution to maintaining 
your psychic and spiritual equilibrium. 
32 


But you can become so involved in 
local, regional, national, and even 
international work, that you begin to 
have serious problems finding time to 
do the work that those who pay your 
salary expect of you. 


Relationship 


L. Gordon Blasius 

Organizing Minister and Senior 
Pastor (Retired) 

John Knox Presbyterian church 
North Olmsted, Ohio 44070-4144 


I am going to pose three reflective 
questions each pastor should ask 
himself or herself, the answers to 
which may provide a fairly reliable 
barometer with which to measure the 
happiness of the relationship between 
pastor and people. 


1. How do I visualize myself in 
relation to God’s people in this 
congregation? 


A young couple I know in their first 
pastorate expressed their feelings in 
adversarial terms: “It’s us against 
them, and we’re determined to win 
The power struggle for dominance can 
become destructive; even more 
alarming in this statement, though, is 
the cocky attitude it exudes, assuming 
that the pastor is superior to the 
members! Do we forget that each 
Christian is given a gift by the Holy 
Spirit, something that is useful to the 
whole community of believers? And 
is one gift, albeit “preaching,” greater 
than any other? : 


” 
! 


One metaphor that has helped me 
envision the life of a congregation is 
that of a family within the family of 
God. Each person carries a responsi- 
bility to share his or her spiritual gift 
with the rest of the family. The 
“least” and the “greatest” have their 
respective places of importance, but 
neither could even conceive of trying 


to do without the other, just as the 
youngest child and the primary- 
provider in a family carry an insepa- 
rable interdependence. 


A church family tie should be like a 
marriage vow: “...as long as we both 
shall live.” When it is, the weaknesses 
and failures encountered by and in 
each party to that agreement can 
become opportunities for love and 
forgiveness, encouragement and 
growth, and, at times, reproof and 
discipline. Still and all, whatever the 
circumstance, there must be a mutual 
resolve to keep the relationship intact 
as long as possible. This is particu- 
larly true for a pastor and the congre- 
gation. 


2. DoI understand the example of 
Jesus, and do I try to emulate that 
example? 


It would be the height of foolishness 
to believe that any person, and 
specifically any pastor, could ever 
reach the degree of love and caring 
which Jesus had for God’s people. 

Yet we live by example, and His life is 
the ultimate example for us to follow. 


Before the Last Supper, Jesus bathed 
the feet of the disciples. It was a 
surprise, to say the least, that their 
Lord would stoop to such a menial 
service! But He explained: “If I then, 
your Lord and Teacher, have washed 
your feet, you also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you 
an example, that you also should do as 
I have done to you.” (John 13.14-15) 


A pastor can serve as a powerful 
example if he or she demonstrates a 
willingness to perform the least-like 
tasks and duties, as well as to assume 
responsibility for the role of leader- 
teacher-prophet. 


Jesus also taught: “Greater love has 
no one than this, to lay down one’s life 
for one’s friends.” (John 15.13) 
Sacrifice of self, giving up those 
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things we hold most dear, is no mean 
task! Yet for Jesus, it became the key 
which opened the door to God’s grace, 
so that others could come to know the 
sweetness of a spiritual relationship 
with the Heavenly Father. If a pastor 
were to give of self in this way, so that 
others could grow in grace, would this 
not be following the example of the 
Lord Himself? 


3. In what ways am I building 
personal ties with the membership? 


A Pastoral Nominating Committee 
once explained to me that it had 
experienced the leadership of a 
learned scholar who kept to his study 
all week, and who then delivered an 


excellent sermon on Sunday morning. 
But now they were looking for a 
pastor with whom they could meet and 
share their joys and needs on a daily 
basis. I learned through that exchange 
that the temptation for the Christian 
minister to hide up in an ivory tower 
does not stop after graduation from 
seminary. 


It is important to come to know each 
of your people personally. Jesus 
taught in the parable of the Lost Sheep 
that the Good Shepherd had learned to 
call every one of his sheep by name 
and valued each one. So you, as good 
pastors, should share in the life of 
your people in both formal and 
informal settings, being vulnerable at 





appropriate times, but always steadfast 
in your love for your people and for 
the God who draws all people to- 
gether. Be generous with your time, 
your talents, your treasury — at least 
to the same degree that you expect 
such openness, sharing, and generosity 
of your people. 


Above all, love your people and try to 
be lovable as well. They need you, 
they want your leadership and caring, 
they are bursting to share a talent or 
two or ten! Let them! Show that you 
also need and want to grow spiritually. 
Accept their talents and make use of 
their insights in your own quest for a 
closer walk with God. They’ll love 
you for your openness, knowing that 
you stand among them not only as a 
shepherd to lead them, but also as one 
who shares their road of life. 


The Grace Within 
the Opportunity to 
Share 


Tom Gainer, Jr. 
Pastor, Dunnellon Presb. Church 
Dunnellon, Florida 


Remember the very best restaurants 
you’ve enjoyed. If you’re like me, 
you recall the occasions, the company, 
the ambience, the variety of the menu, 
maybe the cost, but surely the quality 
of the food. In the not-so-special 
places, the ones that did not quite live 
up to their billing, or the ones where 
they tried too hard to impress you, I 
tend to remember the waiter or 
waitress. In the special places I don’t 
recall specifically who waited on us, 
but I remember being welcome and 
comfortable and believing that the 
ones serving us the food had them- 
selves eaten the food, enjoyed it, and 
were glad we were going to do the 
same. 


Se 
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The purpose of this article is to present 
some relationships between evange- 
lism and spiritual growth in the 
context of practical helps for ministry. 
The perspective is quite personal, 
from one who thoroughly enjoys what 
he does now in the local parish 
ministry and prayerfully offers these 
thoughts encouraging the reader to 
“taste and see.” I serve a 280-member 
Presbyterian church in North Central 
Florida. Over the four and one-half 
years we have served together we are 
the fastest growing church in our 
presbytery and in the top two percent 
in our denomination. As exciting as 
that is, the building of friendships 
within and outside the church, and the 
expanding opportunities we have 
together to serve the Gospel are even 
more motivating. I firmly believe that 
the Holy Spirit is moving among us 
here and we are learning to appreciate 
our blessings. When evangelism is 
seen as inviting someone to the feast, 
the analogy of waiter to minister is 
clear. The blessing so typical of our 
Lord who is our Host is that in sharing 
the Gospel, both waiter and guest 
experience spiritual growth, and as 
each grows more deeply, they will 
tend to share their joy in highly 
personal ways. 


To be helpful and contribute to a 
special feast, the waiter or waitress 
must not only know the menu, and 
have eaten and enjoyed it, but he or 
she must also know the chef and his or 
her moods and intentions. So it is 
with the minister. Academic prepara- 
tion, personal application, genuine 
compassion and pre-prayer-ation all 
have their respective places, and 
contribute to our effectiveness, but 
ultimately we depend upon the 
character of God which we see in 
Jesus Christ and the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. 


The call to Christian ministry is a call 
to leadership, service, and dedication. 
There tends to be an emphasis on 

individual performance, intelligence, 
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and ability. But the ministry of Word 
and Sacrament is a team sport, an 
ensemble performance, not a place for 
showboating or solo artists. And, 
through the Holy Spirit, God amaz- 
ingly chooses to be part of the group. 
When you or I perceive the call to lead 
in this context, we do well to eschew 
the highly visible role of drum major 
and take up the bass drum. And we do 
that only after we assure ourselves that 
we can see the director and are 
familiar with his or her accustomed 


cadences. 


In a way, it is a shame that our culture 
does not use the title, “evangelist” 
with the same reservations that we use 
“apostle.” Actually, they are effec- 
tively synonyms. You cannot witness 
to others what you have not seen for 
yourself, and the primary Biblical 
prerequisite for an apostle was having 
been a witness to the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. And, having seen very 
little through a glass darkly, I cannot 
imagine not sharing what I have 
learned of Christ’s lively love. So to 
know is to tell and to tell is to learn. 
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Here in our congregation I have 
learned from every member, old and 
new and, by God’s grace, I hope to 
continue learning. The variety of their 
perspectives and places along the 
spiritual pilgrimage is at once com- 
forting and challenging. There is one 
man whose faith, kindness, and 
helpfulness are exemplary and whose 
specific gifts and observations are 
especially germane here. Bill’s 
primary hobby is the manufacture and 
repair of violins, violas, guitars, and 
cellos. Recently he had repaired a 
violin built in 1801 and was explain- 
ing to me that, no matter how meticu- 
lous the craftsman, when a venerable 
instrument has been dismantled, 
cleaned, and had parts replaced, it will 
not be performance-ready when 
reassembled. It must be caringly, 
carefully played into shape. Even 
with the technically improved glues, 
processes, and materials, the vibra- 
tions of melody are necessary to 
restore the unity the master violin- 
maker originally created. Think of the 
melody coursing through every part, 
aligning every particle, pervading and 
establishing the whole. Is this nota 
parable of the working of the Spirit 
within us individually and within the 
church at every level? Each melody 
played strengthens the joints and 
develops our ability to carry another 
tune together. Can this be what 
“Always being reformed” really 
means? And when we witness to the 
goodness of God and give away what 
we have been so graciously given (see 
Earl Palmer’s excellent Bible study on 
John 15 from the 1991 Evangelism 
Celebration in Atlanta), aren’t we, in 
our obedience, playing a melody 
which follows Christ’s direction both 
by reaching out to others and by 
shaping us together for growth and 
service? I hope that we have just 
hummed a few bars together. 


Success in Adult 
Education 


John C. Purdy 
307 Kensington Drive 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 07450 


I can predict the success or failure of 
any given program of adult education. 
There are five ingredients essential to 
adult nurture. If all are present, adults 
will most certainly learn; if even one 
is absent, the project will likely be 
abortive. 


I once did an analysis of some thirty 
voluntary learning projects that I had 
undertaken over a twenty-year period. 
I found that success or failure de- 
pended on the presence — or absence 
— of five elements. The five, as I 
describe them, are these: 


1) There must be a mentor or teacher 
who has something to communicate. 
The mentor need not be physically 
present. He or she may be present in a 
book, a videotape, a movie. I have 
even been in learning groups where 
the mentor spoke by long distance 
telephone! But there must be a 
teacher present in one way or another. 
The auto did act — the self-taught 
person — is as mythical as the 
unicom. We cannot teach ourselves. 


2) There must be a learning contract 
— some kind of agreement, explicit or 
implicit, which defines the responsi- 
bilities of each participant. This can 
be a written contract between an 
instructor and a home-bound person 
taking a correspondence course. It can 
be the unspoken covenant of a group 
meeting at a specified time and place 
to discuss a certain subject. The 
learning contract between congrega- 
tion and preacher is usually for a 
twenty to thirty minute time span. An 
hour-long sermon — however 
brilliantly conceived and delivered — 
will make learners angry, bored, and 
hostile. 


3) There must be a minimal structure. 
The usual structure is the 50 minute 
class, with an assigned text and an 
exam at the end of the course. But 
even the volunteer Bible class has a 
structure, usually provided by the 
weckly quarterly. Education is by 
definition structured learning. In its 
crudest of forms, education is like the 
parent who throws the child into the 
lake and says, “See if you can swim.” 
The child who falls into the lake by 
accident learns only to stay away from 
the edge of the water. 


4) There must be emotional support 
for the learners. Education always 
implies some kind of change taking 
place in those being educated. Change 
is threatening. If the change is not 


taking place where there is some kind 


of emotional support for the learner, 
he or she will be of a mind or mood to 
escape, not to learn. While children 
usually cannot escape from painful 
learning Situations, such as a forced 
dip in the lake, adults can, and most 
certainly will try to do so! 


5) Finally, participants must be ready 
to learn. Even if the other four 
elements are present, if the learner is 
not ready nothing will happen. The 
door opens from within. I once helped 
plan a course on “Sex for Singles” in a 
volunteer adult program. I did 
everything right: I involved young 
adults in the planning and promotion; 
I secured top leadership; the course 
was scheduled at a convenient time. 
But no one showed up for the first 
session. The young adults in that 
community were not ready for that 
program. And I had to swallow my 
disappointment. 


These five essential elements will not 
impress you as anything mysterious or 
surprising. There is something rather 
common-sensical about them. But I 
can assure you, if even one of them is 
missing, any given adult learning 
project will misfire. A horse or a table 
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can get by with three legs. But the 
absence of one of these five elements 
will doom a learning project to failure. 
The truth of the converse of this 
statement is equally as striking, 
however, and quite a comfort: If all 
five elements are present, the project 
cannot help but succeed. 


Of course, knowing about these five 
ingredients will not help you to decide 
between Program A and Program B. 
And that is where there is the most 
uncertainty. Should we have a lecture 
series on biblical history? Should we 
have an encounter group for ex- 
fundamentalists? Should we study 
Paul or Amos? Should we train our 
elders in Presbyterian polity? Should 
we have a discussion group for 
expectant parents? 


The adult educator must think of 
himself or herself as the trainer for an 
organization. He or she will then ask, 
“What are this organization’s goals?” 
In a business corporation the goals are 
not that difficult to define: Most 
corporations deal in a product or a 
service. If the product is an automo- 
bile, then the training programs are 
geared to producing better and cheaper 
cars. If the product is a service, then 
the training has to do with efficiency 
and cost-effectiveness. 


But what are the goals of the church? 
Here there is no substitute for theo- 
logical thinking. If you, as an adult 
educator, have no answers for that 
question, then all the know-how in the 
world will not help you. The Form of 
Government of the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) has a section called 
“The Great Ends of the Church.” 
These ends — or goals — are defined 
in such terms as the proclamation of 
the gospel, the nurture of the children 
of God, the maintenance of divine 
worship, and the promotion of social 
righteousness. Some such list is 
essential for curriculum building. 
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Take, for example, “the maintenance 
of divine worship.” Is there any 
congregation that could not use an 
adult course of study designed to 
acquaint persons with worship — how 
it is done, what is essential, and what 
the participants need to be successful? 


Do the adult education programs in 
your congregation meet any of these 
goals? And if not, what justifies their 
continuance? Numbers do not mean 
success — not if the programs do not 
conform with the institutional aims of 
the church. Think carefully and 
prepare your own list of “Great Ends” 
as your agenda for the education of 
adults. Don’t waste time on programs 
that don’t fit that agenda. And be sure 
that in each project, the five ingredi- 
ents are present. Then you are bound 
to succeed. 


Keeping Active in 
Mind and Body: 
Pastoral Borrow- 
ings from a Talk to 
the American 
Cancer Society 


William Lee Kinney 

Associate Pastor 

First Presbyterian Church 

Hilton Head Island, South Carolina 


James Russell Lowell, that late- 
nineteenth century curmudgeon and 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, once 
said, “Blessed are they who have 
nothing to say, and who cannot be 
persuaded to say it.” And in fact, it 
may well seem to you by the time you 
have finished reading this that I would 


be better blessed not to have written it. 


For as another great curmudgeon, my 
father-in-law, once said, “the only 
thing worse that a preacher with 
nothing to say is one who insists on 
saying it anyway.” 





And, in a certain sense, you may find 
that both are right about what I have to 
tell you here. Because, in a certain 
sense, if the topic is indeed “Keeping 
Active in Mind and Body,” then I am 
all but persuaded that I have nothing 
whatsoever to say. After all, 1am no 
doctor or psychologist or any other 
sort of person who may be far better 
suited to talk about keeping active. 
The truth is that most of my profes- 
sional life revolves around trying to 
get people to do just the opposite — to 
take the time that’s necessary to stop 
do-ing and to start be-ing. Being too 
active — doing too many things — is 
often a sign that people have lost 
control of their lives, and that they 
never seemed to notice it when they 
had control. Or more precisely, it 
means that people have forgotten that 
the only kind of activity that really 
matters is getting in touch with the 
things in life that lead to meaning, and 
not just mere doing. 


Now I realize that this may be 
construed by some as a sort of 
heretical statement. From the perspec- 
tive of the American Cancer Society 
as a whole and the “I Can Cope” 
program in particular, do-ing is what 
cancer patients and their families and 
friends deal with every day. Coping 
IS do-ing. One’s very survival 
depends upon finding the right 
doctors, developing the strongest 
support system possible, setting both 
mind and body against the disease, 
living with cancer, dealing with the 
everydayness of it, getting a grasp on 
the emotions which flow freely while 
the body is under siege. Everything 
depends upon do-ing this stuff. And 
no sane person would begin to suggest 
that do-ing in this sense isn’t essential. 


But it seems to me that something 
else, another process, besides all this 
very necessary activity, begins when 
someone discovers for the first time 
that he or she has been attacked by 
cancer. Something happens that is 
more profound than all the medical 
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battle plans and emotional roller- 
coaster rides one takes, or for that 
matter, even than the sense of help- 
lessness that words like “your father 
has a cancer,” or “your mother has a 
cancer,” or “your child has a cancer,” 
or “you have a cancer” can elicit ina 


person. 


What happens is that from that 
moment on, in most people who have 
it and in the perspectives of those who 
are close to them, they become the 
cancer that haunts them. In a sense, 
they stop be-ing and start do-ing. 

They stop being Mary or Jane or Bob 
or John, and start doing a whole lot of 
things that are absolutely necessary for 





their survival but that together 
conspire to starve them of their 
identity. The mere fact of the cancer 
demands that they keep active in mind 
and body. 


Nevertheless, it becomes of utmost 
importance at this time of frenetic 
emotional and physical activity that 
we remain as actively vigilant as 
possible not to allow our se/f to get be 
swallowed up in the mere fact of their 
condition. That is, the kind of keeping 
active in mind and body we need at 
such a time is that which is directed 
toward helping us hold onto the who 
we are of the who we are. Or, more 
simply, we need to remember that it is 


in the everydayness of our lives that 
we truly discover our purpose. 
Survival for survival’s sake is no 
survival at all. But survival for 
Mary’s sake, or Bob’s sake, or Jane’s, 
or Tom’s, or Sally’s, or Sue’s, is 
indeed survival in the truest sense of 
the word. 


On the first pastoral call I ever made 
after I entered the active ministry 
some ten years ago, I met a woman 
named Ann who had a form of cancer 
which I do not remember but which 
was certain to take her life. I can still 
recall the way she greeted me as I 
approached the hospital door. Despite 
the fact that her pain was terrible, her 
condition worsening, and her support 
system all but gone, she greeted me 
with a smile and a kind word. But 
more than that, what stood out about 
Ann was the fact that her whole life 
did not seem to revolve around her 
condition. There on the wall were 
pictures of people in her family doing 
very normal things. There were letters 
she’d written to friends waiting to be 
mailed, piles upon piles of knitting in 
process, copies of the latest magazines 
and newspapers open to such things as 
dog grooming, the problems of 
women an poverty, poetry, and other 
such things. 


But what was most astounding about 
the scene was the way our conversa- 
tion moved from her and her condition 
to me and the circumstance of this 
being my first pastoral call, and then 
to all manner of things, from raising 
children and bad government to the 
rising cost of food and fuel. You see, 
I was talking there in that hospital 
room to Ann — not Ann the cancer- 
killer or Ann the victim or even Ann 
the parishioner, but just Ann, Ann the 
person. 


Then there was this fellow I met when 
I came to Hilton Head Island to live, 
whose life was also filled with the 
everydayness of his cancer. And yet, 
it never ceased to amaze me that he 
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always seemed to find the ability to 
wonder about the world. Of course, 
he had to, in order to keep up with the 
promptings of his young son. 


“Ugh, ugh!” James Patrick would say 
as he pointed to something he saw on 
the television set across the room. 


“That’s a bear,” his father would 
explain. “We have a lot of bears in 
Colorado. That’s where we’re from. 
Where’s your bear? Can you find 
your bear, James Patrick?” And 
James Patrick would glow as he raced 
off to find the fuzzy bear his father 
had bought for him. And his dad’s 
face would glow as well, because for 
that moment, it didn’t really matter 
that he had cancer. What really 
mattered was the excitement of 
discovery on his son’s face, and the 
realization, unencumbered for that one 
moment at least by the knowledge that 
his own life was in decline, that there 
was left a whole lifetime of discover- 
ies for his young son. For little James 
Patrick, life was more than “daddy’s 
boo boo,” as it was called. Life was 
bears, and tall things, and mom, and 
strange places, and Dumbo, and 
strawberry juice and grape juice, and 
bugs on the ground, and lights in the 
sky, and more and more and more. 
And life was more for his father, 
because of James Patrick. 


Life is ultimately — we are ultimately 
— more than the things that happen to 
us. But that’s not always an easy 
thing to realize, and that is why it is so 
important to keep active in mind and 
body, so that we don’t lose sight of 
that fact. 


There is a wonderful book by Marvin 
Barrett entitled Spare Days, in which 
the author recounts six months of his 
life after being diagnosed with 
intestinal cancer. It is filled with so 
many things — his thoughts and 
dreams, his fears and anxieties, his 
subtle humor and his unfailingly 
interested mind. But what is more 
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remarkable about this little gem of a 
book is that so much of his six month 
journal deals with the ordinariness of 
his life. While never downplaying the 
profundity of his spiritual, emotional, 
and physical journeyings, Barrett 
insisted upon living with and amidst 
the mundane aspects of life. This is a 
rare gift indeed. 


You see, ultimately, I believe, life and 
our identity are about the ordinary — 
simple things done in simple ways. 
Being active starts with being aware 
of this truth. And it is in doing those 
simple, mundane things that we find 
our true identity and the help we need 
to be truly human. In the important 
and unimportant things in Ann’s 
hospital room or in the simple 
exchanges of father and son we see 
how to really be active in mind and 
body, and we learn true meaning. I 
believe there are four areas of simple 
activity which can help us in this way. 
The first is caring for others. 


One of the simplest things we can do 
to remain active in our search for 
ourselves is to lose ourselves in the 
troubles of another. As odd as this 
sounds it is essentially true. Because 
when we can forget our own situation 
long enough to look into another 
person’s life, we see our true self 
reflected in that person’s face. Being 
a person, ultimately, means being with 
other people. It means being willing 
to see things as others see them, and 
care for their needs to the extent that 
we are able. To set aside our pains 
long enough to recognize theirs, to 
take the time that’s necessary to just 
be with them, is truly what it means to 
care. 


The second activity which produces 
wholeness 1s trust. From the perspec- 
tive of the Christian pastor this is often 
referred to as religious faith ina 
Creator God. But it can be described 
as simply believing that there is a 
greater purpose to life than the thing 
which has happened to us. It means to 


let go of being the center of the 
universe, because of course you are 
not, and so be freed of the burden of 
asking the unanswerable question, 
“Why Me?” and to be given in its 
place the equally unanswerable, but 
far more healthy-minded question, 
“Why NOT Me?” Trust, I believe, 
leads us inevitably to the notion that 
nature is not capricious, even if it is 
uncomfortably arbitrary. 


The third activity is hope, not neces- 
sarily in any particular future, but in 
the future in general. It means looking 
forward while living in the here and 
now. Believing in a tomorrow, while 
relinquishing any claim on saying or 
knowing what that tomorrow must be. 
It means staking our last dollar, like 
the girl in the song from the show 
Annie, on the sun’s coming up 
tomorrow, even if not for us. It means 
looking forward for ourselves, and 
beyond ourselves for others, even 
when looking forward is the most 
painful thing we can do. 


And finally, but by far most impor- 
tantly, there is Jove. This means doing 
for others as much as you can, while at 
the same time letting others love you 


as much as they can. It requires us to 


be patient and kind even when 
patience and kindness are the farthest 
things from our minds. It means not 
being jealous of others whose health 
seems more secure. It means recog- 
nizing that others are in pain, too. It 
means forgiving the dumb comment 
from Aunt Edna or the distant attitude 
of Uncle Ed, or the doctors who didn’t 
comfort you, or the nurse who didn’t 
come on time, or the pastor or priest or 
rabbi or friend whose visit seemed 
altogether too rushed and far too 
superficial. It means bearing up under 
the strain when you can, and not when 
you can’t. But most of all, it means 
never giving into the tendency to do 
too much, to fight too hard, to plan too 
well, and so to lose yourself in the 
process of all that doing, fighting, and 
planning. 
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Caring. Trusting. Hoping. Loving. 
These are the things which can help us 
all keep truly active. If I had to put it 
all into a single phrase, it would be 
getting out of oneself and into the 
lives of others. That is what it means 
to be active in mind and body. That is 
what it means to be truly human. 


Faithful Steward- 
ship: Learning to 
Desire Less 


Michael S. Barry 
First Presbyterian Church 
McGehee, Arkansas 


Stewardship encompasses virtually 
everything a person does with his or 
her time, talents, gifts, money, and the 
like. All encompassing. Because I 
am, among other things, a “baby- 
boomer” and a product of the rampant 
materialism of the 70’s and 80’s, I 
thought I would limit my discussion of 
stewardship to its financial aspect. 


A 1990 graduate of PTS, at the age of 
39 I have recently completed my first 
year in the ministry. I am the solo 
pastor of a small rural church in 
McGehee, Arkansas, located right in 
the heart of the Mississippi Delta. The 
relative affluence that most members 
of our church enjoy is atypical. One 
way or another, the income stream 
into the community is agriculturally 
related. For many, if not most in our 
community, one or two years of bad 
weather will put them out of business, 
and so most everyone in this part of 
the country has learned to be frugal 
with their money. The church I pastor 
is very Presbyterian; one that “seeks a 
faithful stewardship that shuns 
ostentation (G.2.0500).” “Shunning 
ostentation” is very nearly an under- 
statement. The fact is that if some- 
thing is not completely worn out, we 
do not attempt to replace it. For 
example, the choir robes are 30 years 


old and a committee seeking to 
replace them is meeting a good deal of 
resistance. Such is life in the church. 


The message that I have for you is 
based upon not only my experience in 
ministry, but also upon my 15 years in 
the secular world. By any standards, I 
did quite well as the CEO and part 
owner of a metropolitan title insurance 
agency in Texas. By God’s grace, ata 
relatively young age I learned that 
materialism is not ultimately satisfy- 
ing because I am, in essence, a 
spiritual being. Money simply will not 
satisfy our greatest longings and 
desires. I know because I made and 
squandered my fair share of it. 








One of the great 
opportuni- 
ties we 
have 

as 


pastors is teaching our parishioners the 
ways in which the church can and 
should be different from “the world”, 
not the least of which includes our 
attitudes toward our finances, espe- 
cially the church budget. The myth 
that most in our society blindly follow 
is the belief that “bigger is better.” All 
too often that myth is brought into the 
church and swallowed hook, line, and 
sinker. Our budgets tend to grow and 
grow unnecessarily, occasionally to 
the point of becoming oppressive. 
Pastors all too often equate the size of 
the budget with the spiritual growth of 
their community. Sometimes a sign of 
spiritual growth is learning to desire 
less and less,, instead of more and 
more. 


The faithful 
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McGehee have taught me that they 
will always support the ministry and 
the mission of the church. I’ve 
learned to trust in their goodness. 
Real needs have always been met as 
they are able. 


Stewardship season is that time of 
year that we need to be reminded to 
keep our priorities straight; the church 
is not about money, it is about Jesus 
Christ. The ways in which we can 
best serve him do not involve money 
at all, but rather donating something 
far more costly and precious than 
money: our time. 


Michael Barry received his M.Div 
from Princeton in 1990. In addition to 
being pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in McGehee, Arkansas, he is 
also class steward for the class of 
1990. 


Look Before You 
Leap: Pluses and 
Minuses of Being 
an Associate Pastor 


Janet Sonnanburg 

formerly Associate Pastor 

Orchard Lake Community Church, 
Orchard Lake, Michigan 


By the time I was ready to graduate 
from PTS, I had heard what it was like 
to be an Associate Pastor. I had heard 
from people “in the trenches,” and 
their accounts sounded like war 
stories. True, this was a sample of 
only about five people. But all had 
come away from the experience bitter, 
disillusioned about the possibility of a 
positive collegial relationship, and in 
one case, disillusioned about parish 
ministry itself. 


Why, then, did I decide to seek an 
Associate position? I suppose I 
thought, “That won’t happen to me, 
especially if I go in with my eyes 
40 


open.” But, more importantly, I was 
attracted by the advantages: freedom 
from administrative headaches and 
from the pressure of weekly preach- 
ing, and having the luxury of focusing 
on areas of special interest. I was 
fortunate to be called to a position 
almost ideally suited to my interests 
and abilities. 


Still, such pluses have corresponding 
negatives: having to take direction 
from someone else, preaching infre- 
quently and often sporadically, and 
not being involved in the full range of 
parish ministry. Some will appreciate 
the focus a staff 
position brings. 
Others will 
be 










frustrated by the limitations it im- 
poses. 


The degree to which the above factors 
are experienced as positive or negative 
will be determined largely by the 
Head of Staff. In fact, no one and 
nothing else shapes as significantly the 
experience of an Associate. He or she 
has the power to make an otherwise 
intolerable situation enjoyable, or to 
make an otherwise ideal one miser- 
able. Before accepting a position, be 
sure to spend adequate time with the 
Head of Staff, and decide beforehand 
what is important for you to know 
about her or him. Try to 
discover the underly- 
ing assumptions, 
and don’t 
assume 
that 
just 
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because you use the same words that 
you mean the same thing. You may 
both like “teamwork.” However, one 
expects to be captain, calling the 
plays; the other wants to be part of 
making up the game plan. You may 
both want a “collegial relationship.” 
That may mean that one hopes for 
personal friendship and support, while 
the other seeks collaboration in the 
tasks of ministry. No working 
relationship is perfect. But decide, for 
yourself, what you can live with and 
what you can’t. 


A good working relationship, how- 
ever, does not depend solely on the 
personality and style of the Head of 
Staff. Regardless of how open and 
supportive he or she is, there are 
certain givens to the role of an 
Associate. If you accept a staff 
position, you will have to cooperative, 
flexible, and supportive — even to the 
point of supporting decisions you 
would not make yourself. You must 
be willing to give someone else 
ultimate leadership, and be able to 
work within his or her vision for the 
church’s ministry. And you must let 
someone else be in the limelight. 


Pastors are not “supposed” to be 
concerned about status, but are instead 
to follow Christ’s example of humil- 
ity. The ordination service recalls 
Jesus’ words: “Whoever among you 
wants to be great must become the 
servant of all...” Moreover, our 
Reformed tradition stresses the 
equality of ministers. But, God 
knows, we do not always practice 
what we profess. And the simple fact 
is, the Head of Staff will be consid- 
ered more “important.” She or he will 
be listened to more carefully and taken 
more seriously as “the” pastor. As an 
Associate, then, you must be comfort- 
able outside the spotlight, and confi- 
dent of your own accomplishments 
and contributions, regardless of praise, 
or even recognition. In other words, 
you need a strong ego, but you had 
better not have a big one. 





None of this in intended to discourage 
anyone from becoming an Associate 
Pastor; it is intended only to encour- 
age thoughtful consideration of both 
the advantages and disadvantages. 
Not every Associate’s story has a sad 
ending, but enough of them do to 
serve as a warning. On the other 
hand, there are certain benefits to be 
gained only from working in a staff 
position: the stimulation that comes 
from collaboration, the opportunity to 
share theological reflections, and the 
ready availability of feedback from a 
colleague in ministry. A more 
experienced pastor can provide 
examples of what works and what 
doesn’t, or at least what doesn’t work 
for your church. The bottom line is 
this: know as much as possible about 
the Head of Staff. And, even more 
importantly, know yourself. 


Janet Sonnanburg received her M.Div 
from PTS in 1986. She served as 
Associate Pastor of the Orchard Lake 
Community Church in Orchard Lake, 
MI, for five years, having primary 
responsibility in the areas of adult 
education, young adult ministry, new 
member incorporation, and member 
care. After her second child was born 
in 1991, she resigned, and is now a 
member-at-large of the Presbytery of 
Detroit. 


Staying Alive in the 
Church. 


George Chorba, Pastor 
New Vernon Presbyterian Church 
New Vernon, New Jersey 


About twenty years ago, Seward 
Hiltner wrote in his book, Ferment in 
Ministry: “...most American minis- 
ters, scholars though they may be, are 
functionalists at heart...We think and 
feel our way into even the most 
recondite of theoretical matters only 
by first exploring them in relation to 
our functions of ministry...I also 


believe that a similar functionalism is 
the great strength of American 
intellectual life.” If Hiltner was right 
about that, as I’ve come to believe he 
was, most of us need some method to 
apply to this madness of thinking and 
feeling our way as we go. 


The method I’d like to suggest is one 
that transforms an otherwise haphaz- 
ard process into a plan for staying 
alive in ministry by making use of the 
resources available in continuing 
education, professional development, 
and peer support to the fullest. The 
reflections offered below are personal 
and grow out of my own experience, 
but they point the reader toward what 
has been nothing less than a lifeline in 
a long pastorate where I’ve attempted 
to grow in situ rather than pursue the 
right moves. 


In the last decade or so, continuing 
education has enjoyed something of a 
surge in popularity as a method and 
means of staying alive in the church, 
and the benefit to be derived from the 
array of courses now offered is 
inarguable. The liability of con. ed., 
however, is the inherent bias we 
ministers bring to such ventures: If 
only I knew more, I could do more. 
Workaholics of the world, unite. But 
there is, thank God, another way of 
approaching continuing education that 
can help us avoid the utilitarian pitfall. 


For my money, the best experiences I 
have had in con. ed. have been ones in 
which I’ve been forced to look at my 
ministry in new ways, through the 
lenses of non-theological disciplines 
or in settings where the ministry is not 
necessarily revered. It has been 
demanding, but it has been worth it. 
In a degree program at New York 
University, hardly a hot-bed of 
theological reflection, I found that I 
really had to watch my language. 
There was no common religious frame 
of reference, and any theological 
concept or construct was considered 
quaint or suspect if it couldn’t be 
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explained by reference to other 
disciplines. What I discovered in that 
experience was a way to examine the 
integrity of ministry apart from our 
commonly accepted but rather narrow 
parameters of professional success. I 
found myself thinking and feeling my 
way without recourse to the church’s 
comfortable way of congratulating us 
on choosing the ministry, and our 
colleagues’ tendency to mask or make 
allowances for the reality that we are 
sometimes full of baloney. 


I’ve done the seminary advanced 
degree program and numerous 
continuing education seminars, as well 
study in what some would call a 
secular setting. They’ve each been 
valuable in their own way. But for 
me, the most reliable criterion is: 
Where can I find people who will be 
honest with me? When I found that, I 
also found a way to think and feel my 
way into ministry in new ways. 


Professional development sometimes 
seems to be the step-child of current 
methods for staying alive in the 
church. There is a suspicion that it is 
somehow too slick for suffering 
servants and smacks too much of the 
latest fads for would-be wounded 
healers. And this may be valid, if our 
misconceptions of professional 
development don’t go beyond time 
management or the latest Myers- 
Briggs interpretations. I have to 
admit, though, that I have found in 
professional development experiences 
a valuable analogy with sophomore 
biology lab. Only this time I’m on the 
dissecting table myself, trying to 
discover what really makes me tick, 
and that raises the taboo question of 
what really motivates me in ministry. 


It’s another way of staying honest and 
seeking truth in ways that confront 
you with practical choices. The 
method to the madness of professional 
development is that of a living 
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laboratory. I’ve done a fair amount of 
work with Young Pastors Seminars, 
both as a participant and as a leader, 
and have some understanding of the 
new models that are mow emerging 
for professional development. They 
all have their place and their value, 
and seem to work best when we 
approach them with a clear idea of 
what we hope to learn about ourselves 
in the process. 


When I could be candid about that 
beforehand, it helped lower my 
anxiety about peer evaluation, which 
is always the centerpiece of effective 
professional development. Evaluation 
always carries the stigma of our past 
schooling. But there is a positive 
dimension to peer evaluation that is 
often obscured by our anxiety, and 
that is that to see yourself as others see 
you may well be as close as we come 
to seeing ourselves as God sees us. 
Maybe this is treading dangerous 
ground, but it’s necessary work, unless 
we are merely trying to fool other 
people with our own trumped up self- 
images, or fool ourselves. 


This brings up the whole issue of 
colleague support, the buzz-word of 
the 90’s. I avoided it like the plague 
until the mid-point of my ministry. 
I’d bought the whole business of how 
lonely the ministry is and how 
competitive it can be when colleagues 
get caught up in show-and-tell 
routines. You couldn’t have paid me 
to join a support group, until I found 
myself in one by accident, with no 
way to bow out gracefully. I now 
believe that we are lonely only by 
choice and competitive by conviction, 
and I know that it doesn’t have to be 
that way. Colleagues can nurture one 
another in ministry when they are 
willing to serve as mirrors to each 
other. Yes, it takes time, it takes a 
commitment to trust, and it takes 
uncommon levels of honesty and 
confidentiality. But ours is an 


uncommon calling, and we can 
overcome the cultural norm of 
isolation if we decide that we want to. 


I didn’t even realize my support group 
was a support group until someone 
said: “We need a project!” There it 
was. We can’t simply be; we have to 
do something. So we organized the 
first presbytery clergy retreat, which 
continues now into its tenth year, 
despite the nine of us whose idea it 
was. These retreats have been great, 
and have allowed us to relax into just 
being, now that we’ve got that 
characteristic American activism out 
of our collective system. To think and 
feel your way with people you have 
decided to trust because they have 
done the same for you is one of the 
most invigorating experiences of 
ministry I know. 


Through these regular monthly 
meetings, I’ve learned not to take 
myself too seriously, but to take 
myself at least as seriously as my 
colleagues take me. That can be 
pretty humbling at times, but it can 
also be a surprising and revealing 
opportunity to value what I’ve failed 
to value in my ministry. Without a 
background of hard work in continu- 
ing education and professional 
development experiences we don’t 
have a great deal to offer others, 
including our congregations. Support 
becomes too easily sentimentalized 
and we are just seeking another 
emotional high at someone else’s 
expense. My greatest admiration and 
respect of other ministers flows from 
the realization that between the theory 
and practice of ministry, there is a 
sustained effort to grow and to grow 
up. It is what Paul meant by maturing 
in the Christian life. It is up to us to 
chart the map. 
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A Call Renewed 


Douglas D. Hall, D.Min. 
First Presbyterian church 
230 W. 9th St. 

Anderson, Indiana 46016 


The phone rang, arousing me from a 
deep sleep. Reaching for the phone, I 
noticed by the glowing numerals of 
the digital clock by the bed that it was 
2:48 a.m. I cleared my throat, put the 
receiver to my ear, and answered. The 
voice on the other end of the line I 
recognized as belonging to one of my 
parishioners, whom I shall call Bob. 
“Hello, Doug,” he said. “I wanted you 
to know it’s all over now. Janet is 
gone. It was just a few minutes ago.” 


Instinctively, I offered to meet the 
grieving husband at the hospital. 
Within minutes I was face to face with 
Bob and we shared the details of her 
dying and reminisced about the years 
of her gallant struggle with cancer and 
other crippling ailments. 


What followed in the days ahead was 
an appropriate and moving process of 
burial and grief. But since that time, 
and, in fact, many times over the 
course of my years as a pastor, I have 
been given to ask: What was it that 
made me instinctively offer to fracture 
a night’s rest and go to minister to this 
person? What in me has made 
sensitivity to people the supreme value 
of my life and the pastoral role the 
greatest satisfaction of my ministry? 


Last summer I walked back into my 
past and uncovered the answer. In 
June, I made a pilgrimage to Scotland, 
the land of my father’s birth, and I met 
a people who, behind a dignified 
reserve, have both a deep-seated 
concern for other people and a 
passionate dedication to the Master. 
And it seemed to me the most natural 
thing in the world for such passion, at 
first a cultural trait, to have been 


passed on from generation to genera- 
tion until it became a defining mark of 
a people. 


Later in the summer, I was privileged 
to preach the dedicatory sermon at the 
John S. Hall Memorial Church in my 
birthplace, Kaltungo, Nigeria. The 
thousands of people, most of whom 
stood up throughout the full six-hour 
service, paid lavish tribute to my 
father, who seventy-three years 
previously had pioneered that mission- 
ary work. I heard many stories of how 
my father would listen for seemingly 
ceaseless hours to the local people of 
Kaltungo as they explained, in their 


own language, their customs, their 
needs, and their struggles. In the early 
years he would conduct these pastoral 
visits while seated on a large stone in 
front of his modest frame house. He 
put the language into writing and 
translated many hymns and countless 
words of Scripture. He helped 
establish thirteen churches throughout 
the valley, as well as clinics and 
schools. 


I heard them tell of my mother, who at 
seventy years of age would trek over 
twelve miles to visit the surrounding 
villages bi-weekly. At key stops along 
the route she would gather clusters of 
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people together, sit herself down ona 
empty five-gallon “petrol” can and, 
after first listening to the people tell 
her their stories of fear and pain, she 
would tell them of Jesus and His love. 


A half-century of this kind of personal 
listening and caring and sharing the 
Good News left its lasting imprint on 
countless lives throughout the Tangali 
Valley. A people who had practiced 
tribal genocide and cannibalism 
became peaceful and productive. 
Today, a large majority of the people 
in that valley are Christians, in a state 
which is predominantly Muslim. 


Blessed by such a legacy and sur- 
rounded from birth by such dedicated 
and caring parents, this missionary’s 
child never seriously considered 
another vocation than the ministry. 
From my earliest recollections, I 
wanted to be a pastor of a local 
church. Nevertheless, I have made a 
careful examination of this sense of 
call in encounter groups and voca- 
tional seminars and through the test of 
thirty-one years of active pastoring, 
and I have never been shaken in its 
certainty or given to question its 
authenticity. 


This call did not come out of a 
burning bush encounter, nor by a 
thrice repeated summons in the middle 
of the night while I slept, nor through 
a lightning flash on the road approach- 
ing an alien city. This call to ministry 
came like the gradual birth to sincere 
faith that characterized the growth of 
Timothy, a faith that lived first in his 
grandmother, Lois, and then in his 
mother, Eunice, and finally came to 
life in him. 


The way forward, someone has said, is 
back. It is my fervent hope that when 
you, reader, find yourself — perhaps 
it will be in a hospital lobby at three 
o’clock in the morning — at a loss to 
know just what it is that sustains you 
in these times, and why you do the 
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things ministers do, you will cast a 
grateful and loving look back and 
return, if not physically as I did, then 
at least mentally and spiritually, to the 
time and the place and the people who 
made you what you are. For there it is 
that you will find and, by God’s grace, 
renew, your call to ministry. 


The God of all blessed me with a 
natural temperament for dealing 
pastorally and sensitively with people 
and planted in me my interest in the 
Christian ministry. My seminary 
training helped to focus that interest 
and hone those gifts. My experiences 
over the years in ministry have shaped 
and refined those gifts, and sharpened 


that natural concern. The discoveries 
of last summer reinforced my call to 
utilize these gifts in my pastorate, 
renewed my spirit, and readied me for 
the tasks of the years to come. Now 
the telephone rings in the dark hours 
of the morning, and I answer it, and 
within minutes I am at the side of a 
troubled or grieving member of my 
flock...Now I know why. Thanks be 


to God. tT 
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Announcing the 1992-1993 
Editorial Staff of Testament 








James B. Bennett 
Judith M. Meyers 
Johnna L. Smith 


Editor-in-Chief 
Associate Editors 


Testament is a student-run publication 
sponsored by Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Its purpose is to stimulate 
conversation, dialogue, and reflection 
on issues and concerns relevant to 
Christian theology and church 
ministry in the late twentieth century, 
and to provide an opportunity for 
students, faculty members, and others 
to express their points of view. The 
editors attempt to assemble in each 
issue items addressing a variety of 
topics, covering a broad range of 
philosophical perspectives, and 
utilizing a diverse array of genres and 
writing styles. This naturally entails 
intentional solicitation and pursuit of 
particular items such as sermons, 
articles, and lectures given at the 
seminary and elsewhere which have 
caught the eye of one or more of the 
editors. The particular objects of such 


intentional solicitation and pursuit will 
inevitably, to some extent, reflect the 
theological biases and tendencies of 
the editors, but a sincere effort is 
consistently made to be fair and, as 
much as possible given the limits of 
space, to represent a broad spectrum 
of pertinent issues and perspectives. 


Testament is a rarity among student 
journals in that there is no official 
advisor or representative of the faculty 
or administration who pre-reads and 
approves the material which is printed 
here. Every word, every line of text, 
is attributable solely, for better or 
worse, to the editorial judgment of the 
student editors. We therefore feel 
extremely fortunate that the Office of 
the President of the seminary and the 
Office of Communications/Publica- 
tions are willing to invest this degree 


of trust in our work, and constantly 
endeavor, by the seriousness that we 
bring to each editorial decision, to 
honor that trust. 


Volunteers are needed, and are 
currently being sought, to serve on the 
Editorial Board of the 1992-1993 
edition of Testament. If you think that 
taking part in the production of a 
magazine like this one sounds excit- 
ing, you are right. Itis. If you are 
going to be a student enrolled at 
Princeton Seminary during 1992- 
1993, you can take part. All you have 
to do is drop a note in Campus Mail, 
addressed to Testament, or get in 
touch with one of the editors named 
above, and make your interest known. 
We hope to hear from you, and trust 
that, with your help, we can make 
1992-1993 our best year yet. 


Greedy for the Poor 


That’s become the unofficial motto of this year’s Stewardship Committee, and of its chairperson, Trevor Rubingh. 
Along with other key members of the committee, including Karen Ferguson, Heather Harriss and Robin Miller, his 
tireless efforts helped organize and pull off such community-building and money-raising events such as: the Auction, 
the Booksale, Theologiggle, and the Hunger Run. The Stewardship Committee was also responsible for the Week of 
Giving, Sugar into Protein, and the Coffee House. 


All together, these events, with the generous help of the seminary community itself, raised over $35,000 this year for 
the Trenton Area Soup Kitchen, the Heifer Project International, and other worthy charities. 


If you'd like to get involved in something significant, something that lets you put your theories of the Christian life into 
action (i.e., if you want to be a part of the Stewardship Committee next year), please contact Jessie MacMillan or Sanda 
Stogsdill. Take the $35,000 challenge. Get greedy for the poor. 


Folks like Trevor don't get much press, but we thought he —and the rest of the Stewardship Committee — deserved tt. 
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landscape. Will we have forgotten? 
Have we forgotten today? I hope not. 


An Open Letter 
From the Outgoing 
Editor 


T.V. may have long abandoned this. 
By the time you see these words, for 
all the so-called scandals and cooked- 
up crises that vie for the viewers’ 
attention, the sound of the name 
Rodney King or of Korea Town may 


by Jim Thomas 


Do you remember the B.C.C.I. 
investigation? The Savings & Loan 
scandals? How about Willie Smith 
and date rape? Clarence Thomas? 
The ozone hole? The Persian 
Gulf War? Oh... That one 
rings familiar, does it? 
Something about bombs 
that are smarter than 
people grabbed your 
attention, did it? Not 
surprised. 














Well, by the time you 
see these words in 


print nearly a month 
will have separated 
us from the incom- 
prehensible verdict in 
the trial of the four 
Los Angeles police- 
men for beating 
Rodney King set that 
city on fire and thrust 
back into the front of 
the American con- 
sciousness the ugly issue 
of racism. One month. A 
month of final papers and 
examinations around semi- 
nary-land. For some, a month 
of personal anxiety and uncer- 
tainty, waiting to hear from churches, 
preparing to move, preparing to 
graduate. A month of a thousand little 
worries and tasks that, if given half a 


chance, will wear down the finest edge 


of religious fervor. A month of 
insipid presidential posturing, and 
primary elections whose results are 
foregone conclusions. A month when 
other issues, other crises, other claims 
on our conscious, will have interposed 
themselves on the moral and political 
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have all the appeal for the television 
news ratings-makers of stale Wonder 
bread. But we won’t forget. Will we? 


We are at the mercy of the newsmedia 
for our information and understanding 
of current events. But the media’s 
sole divining rod is the almighty buck. 
They know what makes good copy, or 
a compelling lead story, and they 


exploit it, especially if there are some 
good visual images of carnage, death, 
mayhem, and people doing things to 
other people we would only dream of 
doing. They exploit us, because they 
know we’ll tune it to see it. They 
know we love it. They numb us with 
numbers, the roll call of buildings 
burned, how many billion people were 
killed, maimed, or carted off to jail, 
how many kazillion billion dollars 
worth of loss and property 
damage, until we can’t feel the 
pain anymore, and one more 
sobbing face in the bent 
bluish light of the T.V. 
screen is just like the 
last one and so we just 
don’t care anymore. 
Until they bring the 
camera crews home 
and stop writing 
about it and move 
on in search of new 
ways to titillate our 
lust for peering into 
humanity’s soft 
underbelly. They 
forget about the old 
story, and want us to 
forget. But we 
won’t. We can’t. 
Can we? 


Really, though, this isn’t 
about media coverage. 
It’s about our own learned 
incapacity for sustaining 
passion in the quest for justice 
and the endeavor to do what’s 
right. And it’s about what happened a 
month ago in L.A. And what hap- 
pened a year ago. And what’s been 
happening for years and decades and 
generations to people of African 
descent and immigrants and second- 
generationers. And it’s about doing 
what’s right. It’s about power — 
getting it, giving it up, sharing it, 
living with it, sustaining it, not — 
never — forgetting how it felt, how it 
feels not to have it, and working to 
make it ours. 
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So you’ve formed some groups, 

you ve had some rallies and parades, 
you’ ve begun to sketch out your 
agenda. That’s good. This student 
body has felt more united and pur- 
poseful this past month than any other 
time in the last three years. Fantastic. 
Keep it going. Don’t let the momen- 
tum lag over the summer, or next year. 
Keep it building. Take it out of here. 
Take it to your churches, your home 
churches, your field ed. churches. 
Those that are graduating, you 
especially, take it to the churches you 
are going to serve. They aren’t going 
to want to hear about it, but you’ve got 
to educate them. Take that passion 
with you. Do whatever you have to do 
to keep it burning. Don’t forget, and 
for Christ’s sake don’t 
give up. Stay 

in contact 





another, because this is everybody’s 
fight and it’s going to require all the 
moral and ethical courage you have 
and it sure helps to have allies. You 
Whites, as a dear African American 
sister said to me on the first afternoon 


of the rioting in L.A., don’t feel “out”. 


This is not a Black thing or a minority 
thing. It’s the duty of every Christian 
to oppose racism and racial injustice, 
for the benefit of everybody and for 
the upbuilding of the reign of God. 
You Blacks and other minorities, you, 
as you always have in the past, must 
blaze the trail for us, show us what we 
need to see, teach us what we need to 
learn. Be patient with us. Be our 
guides. We’ll follow. We want to be 
in it with you for the long haul. Peace 
and Godspeed. 


The Beatitudes 
(Revised) 


Then Jesus took his disciples up 
the mountain and gathering them 
around Him, He taught them, 
saying: 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are the meek. 

Blessed are they that mourn. 
Blessed are the merciful. 
Blessed are they who thirst for 
justice. 

Blessed are you when perse- 
cuted. 

Blessed are you when you suffer. 
Be glad and rejoice, for your 
reward is great in Heaven. 


Then Simon Peter said, “Do we 
have to write this down?” 


And Andrew said, “Are we 
supposed to know this?” 


And James said, “Will we have a 
test on this?” 


And Phillip said, “I don’t have 
any paper.” 


And Bartholomew said, “Do we 
have to turn this in?” 


And John said, ““The other 
disciples didn’t have to learn 
this.” 


And Matthew said, “Can I go to 
the boys’ room?” 


And Judas said, ““What does this 
have to do with real life?” 


Then one of the Pharisees who 
was present asked to see Jesus’ 
lesson plans and inquired of 
Jesus, “What are your objectives 
in the cognitive domain and your 
plans for remediation?” 


And Jesus wept. 


—- Submitted by M. Wenzler, 
M.A. Sr. 
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Somewhere Between 
Yes! and Hmm? 


An Open Letter from Dr. Freda 
Gardner 


When I was invited to join the faculty 
I was offered a three year contract but 
I asked if, instead, I could have a 
contract for one year. I was a church 
educator at the time and I was not at 
all sure that students could replace the 
families, teachers, youth advisors, and 
other people of all ages with whom I 
was working. I was afraid that I 
would be forced to live outside of real 
life. So, I asked for a one year 
contract, a selfish request, but it gave 
both me and the seminary an “out” in 
case it didn’t work. 


And now it’s thirty-one years later. 
People keep asking me how it feels to 
be so close to the end but, like 
everyone else around here, I don’t 
seem to have time to deal with how it 
feels. As I write this there are two 
more weeks of classes and I have at 
least six weeks of things I need or 
would like to do. (And if you’re 
involved in one of them, you know 
that I’ll try by talking faster!) There’s 
a backlog of papers to read before the 
final papers come in, three are people 
to talk with, there are meetings and 
interviews and decisions, and the 
annual inward preparation for saying 
good-bye to those who will be 
graduating. Who has time to know 
how it feels? 


Well, of course, that’s the script. We 
all love to say how busy we are, how 
little time there is. It’s almost 
ritualized speech and we’re good at it. 
I do have some notion of how finish- 
ing up here feels and maybe that’s all I 
can handle right now so busy-ness is 
my excuse. 


When people ask me about PR (post- 
retirement) I automatically smile 
because deep down I continue to feel 
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that I made a good decision, that not- 
so-very-early retirement at age 63 was 
a good choice. I am happy that Carol 
Hess will be coming into the position 
I’ve held and happy for the seminary 
that she’ll be here. I am excited about 
my own future and as curious as can 
be about how it will be. Remember, 
I’ve been here 31 years. I can’t 
imagine what it might be like to have 
two or three consecutive evenings 
without “school work” to do. What do 
other people do? I’m going to stay in 
Princeton for the next few years and 
for as long after that as seems pos- 
sible. I’m looking forward to taking 
some courses in the Women’s Studies 
program at the University, to working 
on two books with two different 
friends, to going on a denominational 
committee related to women’s 
concerns, to doing ; 
some more 
things in 
my 
church 4 









in the community, to serving on the 
Board of Trustees at one of my alma 
maters, to working in my yard, to 
being able to say yes to something for 
Friday that comes up on Thursday. 
And I’m going to continue to do 
workshops and consulting in any area 
in which I have a friend living within 
100 miles or where there is sunshine 
or mountains or just interesting people 
to meet. 


I never missed what I feared would be 
absent when I came to Princeton. A 
local congregation found me early on 
and in their midst my faith has been 
challenged, nurtured, evoked, and 
transformed. And I found a people 
here at the seminary replete with 
histories and hopes, convictions and 
confusions, vitality and 
_ vision, who have, 
through the 
» years, al- 

p lowed me 
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their lives, to stand on that holy 
ground, to see what they see and to 
show them what I see. These people 
have grandparents and parents, 
children and spouses, siblings and 
friends, and all of those have often 
been very present in the classroom, 
chapel, office, dining room. No one 
gets to know everyone in a community 
this size but what a privilege it has 
been to know and walk with some of 
them. 


Some have come from places I have 
never been and circumstances and cus- 
toms that made me wonder about the 
narrowness of my life and the breadth 
of God’s creation. What did I have to 
offer to the student in a youth ministry 
class who led a group of young men 
who emerged from thatched huts 
wearing only loincloths for whatever 
he might present? Or to Korean- 
American students who struggle year 
after year, not for the ultimate ice- 
breaker but for a way to bring about 
the healing of a very real generation 
gap? Who was teaching whom when 
African American students taught me 
about the heights and depths of believ- 
ing and the exuberance of worship or 
Hispanic students opened my eyes to 
beauty and making do with belief and 
solidarity when resources were slim or 
women who showed me that pain and 
anger could be the source and power 
for love? 


The education of the laity is a primary 
concern for me and the laity ask of the 
church, “What do I do with the faith 
that is in me?” Teaching here has 
posed that question for me on a daily 
basis and this in itself has been a 
profound blessing. 


What will I miss? Particular people 
and the people as a whole. Knowing 
the sameness and the differences of 
successive generations of students. 
The language of young adults. The 
issues that grab one group’s attention 
and the issues that persist for a decade 
or longer. The possibility nascent in 





Notable’s Quote 


That our understanding of sin depends on the circumstances of 
our social life is a very basic assumption, and yet one too 
easily overlooked when we think of sin as a universal and 
inescapable human propensity for ignoring or confusing 
ourselves with God. What societies take to be sin is, to put it 
simply, a social product. The church has clearly lost its mo- 
nopoly on the production of sin and has been relegated to a 
relatively minor role, at least in American society. Is it a sin to 
poison the water supply, falsify information on the dangerous 
consequences of drugs and chemicals, lie about currency 
transactions, buy politicians, bomb hospitals on Christmas 
Day, finance death squads, refuse sanctuary to refugees, or 
drive whole groups of people to despair? The lack of coherent 
public discourse and a clear public answer to that question 
illustrates the gap that has emerged between what this society 
understands by “spirituality” and the collective actions of an 
entire nation. There is a vacuum of responsibility caused by 
the individualistic actions of “corporate actors”: the state, 
corporations, institutions, and the churches themselves. 


Richard K. Fenn. The Secularization of Sin. (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), p. 62. 





every in-coming class. The enlarge- 
ment of the collective vision when we 
start to hear one another. Chapel 
services and choir concerts and new 
students’ retreats. Women’s Center 
moments of truth and confession and 
clarity and beauty. Watching people 
become. Times when a whole group 
enters into awe or joy or action or 
silliness. The well-tended campus in 
its changing seasons and the ways 
people respond to these changes. 
Working at something that many agree 
is important. Having an unplanned 
conversation that touches unforeseen 
depths or opens one up to light that is 
enlivening and healing. Sharing pre- 
ord anxiety and supporting call- 
waiting times. Talking about a new 
book or a new idea or finding in old 
ones more than you’d known was 
there. The people in the C.E. Office. 
The gracious touches of extra service 


or accommodation or beauty provided 
by the many who do work behind the 
scenes. The excitement of coming to 
know new colleagues and remember- 
ing old ones and telling stories of what 
happened before. Having alums stay 
in touch. Praying for classes and 
colleagues and knowing that I have 
been prayed for and cared for by this 
people. 


To be sure, there are some things that I 
won’t miss, but I think I’ll save them 
for another book I may never write, 

My Years at Princeton, or And Now 
You'll Know the Rest of the Story. 


So, thank you ... for the privilege, for 
the memories, for being some of the 
reasons for hope for the church and 
the world. May God keep and bless us 
all as we move into the next part of 
our lives. T 
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One Reader Responds: 
Van the Man 


Yes, one of you took us seriously and 
took us up on our invitation to reflect 
on the way music has informed your 
theology. Here it is, the only, and 
hence, the winning, entry, submitted 
by the renowned poet Robert Spach. 
He wins the full scholarship to the 
Tubingen School of Anointed 
Musicology plus one free piano 
lesson with Concertmeister Loren 
Stuckenbruck. Just think. It could 
have been you. —Ed. 


“Brown-eyed Girl.” “Moondance.” 
“Domino.” These are some of the 
better-known compositions of Van 
Morrison. Morrison has been per- 
forming since the 60’s, so I grew up 
listening to his music on the wave- 
lengths. Someone had once told me 
that he was a Christian, but although I 
always considered his music pleasant 
enough, I never gave it too much 
thought. 


Then several years ago he released 
Avalon Sunset, which became a top- 
of-the-pops hit in Britain and made a 
minor splash here in the States. 
Consequently, one of those morning 
TV hostesses decided to interview 
him, and I just happened to tune in. 
Morrison was a squat, middle-aged 
Irishman who looked for all the world 
like an ordinary Joe who’d down a 
few pints in a pub on Friday night. He 
appeared to be a complete cynic about 
the press. At one point the interviewer 
asked, “Why do you think this album 
is doing better than the others you’ ve 
made recently? What are you doing 
differently?” Morrison replied, “I’m 
doing what I’ve always done, singing 
what I’ve always sung. It’s just that 
the record company decided to 
promote this one to make more 
money.” 


As they played bits from the album 
and clips from concert performances, I 
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was intrigued to hear this old-time 
rocker singing lyrics like, “When will 
I ever learn to live in God?” and “No 
guru, no method, no teacher, just you 
and me with the Father and the Son 
and the Holy ghost in the garden, wet 





with rain,” lyrics about how God 
“heals the sick and heals the lame, 
says you can do it, too, in Jesus’ 
name.” My curiosity got the better of 
me, and I went out and bought one of 
his albums. Then I was hooked. 


Vignette 


Certainly all of Cannery Row and probably all of Monterey felt that 
a change had come. It is all right not to believe in luck and omens. 
Nobody believes in them. But it doesn’t do any good to take chances 
with them and no one takes chances. Cannery Row, like every place 
else, is not superstitious but will not walk under a ladder or open an 
umbrella in the house. Doc was a pure scientist and incapable of 
superstition and yet when he came in late one night and found a line 
of white flowers across the door sill he had a bad time of it. But 
most people in Cannery Row simply do not believe in such things 
and then live by them. 


Now a kind of gladness began to penetrate into the Row and 

spread out from there. Doc was almost supernaturally successful 
with a series of lady visitors. He didn’t half try. The puppy at the 
Palace was growing like a pole bean, and having a thousand genera- 
tions of training behind her, she began to train herself. She got 
disgusted with wetting on the floor and took to going outside. It was 
obvious that Darling was going to grow up a good and charming dog. 
And she had developed no chorea from her distemper. 


The benign influence crept like gas through the Row. It got as far as 
Herman’s hamburger stand, it spread to the San Carlos Hotel. Jimmy 
Brucia felt it and Johnny the singing bartender. Sparky Evea felt it 
and joyously joined battle with three new out of town cops. It even 
got as far as the County Jail in Salinas where Gay, who had lived a 
good life by letting the sheriff beat him at checkers, suddenly grew 
cocky and never lost another game. He lost his privileges that way 
but he felt a whole man again. 


The sea lions felt it and their barking took on a tone and a cadence 
that would have gladdened the heart of St. Francis. Little girls 
studying their catechism suddenly looked up and giggled for no 
reason at all... 


Cannery Row. (New York: Bantam Books, 1985), p. 98. 
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What I discovered is that, not unlike 
the author of the Song of Songs, Van 
Morrison celebrates life and love, 
physical as well as emotional. Like 
the author of Ecclesiastes, he sings of 
his own cynicism and brokenness in 
the face of the cruelty of this world. 
He draws on literary figures as diverse 
as T.S. Eliot, William Blake, James 
Joyce, and Jack Kerouac, and musical 
traditions ranging from blues, jazz, 
and early rock’n’roll to Irish hymnody 
and folk music. He sings about his 
sorrow and his wonder, his pain and 
his healing, his rich memories of the 
past, especially his childhood, and his 
hopes for the future, including his 
hope of heaven. 


Throughout all Van Morrison’s music 
runs an appreciation for life in its 
fullness, and in the midst of that 
appreciation is a refrain, a request, a 
desire, to go back, or, as he says in 
one song, to go “ way back, way way 
way way way way back,” to his 
childhood in the streets of Dublin. 
Back to his sense of amazement and 
gladness at life. Back to the days 
before rock’n’roll. And when in his 
mind he goes back, he looks at the 

. details, the little (big) realities of 
existence, like listening to voices 
echoing in the streets late at night or 
walking in the rain with a friend, or 
reading Blake and knowing that all 
that lives is holy. He goes back in 
order to search, to hunt for signs in life 
that point him toward truth, toward 
healing, toward God. It is for this 
reason that I have found Van 
Morrison’s music so meaningful to my 
own spirituality. 


The other day I caught “Brown-eyed 
Girl” again for the umpteenth time on 
the radio and it suddenly hit me. A 
line from this early 70’s song that I 
had heard a thousand times. “Cast my 
memory back there, Lord,” he sings. 
And suddenly I realized that even this 
celebration of the joy and wonder of 
youthful passion is, in its own way, a 
prayer. And that realization in turn 


The Man on Nassau Street 


I lay awake at four in the moming 


the wind lisping quietly through the crack in the window 
and long for a God like they say this one from Galilee was... 


I mean who’s going to love the man on Nassau Street I saw today? 
he came toward me slowly, withered arm, and a useless foot 
lifelong gifts of an unwanted disease... 


I look at him and hurt for the dances he has been left out of 


who could ever make it right? 


and I desperately hope for the kind of God who hurts for the 
man even more than I do, and for a God who can do more than I 


can, and for a God that will... 


I have not enough love, but I feel the urge to run to the man 


and embrace him 


I want to tell him, “Tf it’s true, what they say about Jesus, 


then one day you’ll be dancing.” 


Not enough faith...It would sound. like folly falling from lips of 


weak faith... 


I only watch him labor past...the torso up, the leg drags... 


the torso up, the leg drags... 


I want to be Jesus unto him, but it could never be enough... 


We need a weeping God... 


We need a God who straightens crooked limbs... 


We need a God who will dance with the man on Nassau Street... 


— David Ohayon, M.Div. Jr. 


helped me to see how all our remem- 
bering, all our reflecting and our 
rejoicing, and even all our sorrow over 
all that we have lost, can also in its 
own way, be a prayer, a reaching out 
toward healing, toward wholeness, 
toward God. 


—Robert Spach M.Div. Middler 





Here is the list of the Old Testament 
Characters appearing on each page. Hope 
you got them all right. Cover-Eli; Page 5- 
Ruth; 9 - Sampson & Delilah; 11-Miriam; 
15-Absalom; 16-Esau; 17-Leah & Rachel; 
22-Isaiah; 24-Aaron; 27-Deborah; 28- 
Jonah; 30-David; 33-Elisha; 34-Gideon; 
37-Jehu; 39-Queen of Sheeba; 40-Josiah; 
43-Saul; 44-Pharoah’s Daughter; 46- 
Joseph; 47- Jeremiah; 48-Abraham 
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After Thoughts 





During my first year at PTS, I worked for a 
nearby psychiatric hospital as a chaplain intern, 
where I made pastoral rounds through the wards, 
listened to patients, and led various worship 
services. The first worship service I was to lead 
that fall was in the geriatrics unit. Since this was 
the first worship service that I was to lead, I had 
prepared every facet of the service down to the 
most minute detail. 


About 20 patients gathered for worship, and as I 
greeted each one, I began to feel as though the 
service was under control and I could handle 
everything well. However, as I stood before my 
parishioners and began the call to worship, I knew 
the service was destined for problems....my words 
“come into the presence of the Lord with glad- 
ness” received an unexpected response: one of 
the patients, a sickly looking woman in her mid- 
70’s, was coming toward me with her fingers 
reaching to claw my face. Someone on staff 
rescued me, intercepting the hostile parishioner 
and returned her to a chair. “Now Caroline, you 
have to sit right here! Right here,” he directed 
her. 


Caroline, however, was unwilling to heed these 
instructions. For the next 10 minutes of the 
service, she hobbled in tiny steps to the altar to 
kiss the cross and then back to her chair. Back 
and forth and back and forth, she passed me to 
show her devotion to God. Although I was 
unnerved by Caroline’s actions, I told myself that 
this was no big deal, that she was not hurting 
anybody, and that I could still cope with the 
service. 
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Then, disaster struck. During the passing of the 
peace, Caroline approached me and said in a very 
serious voice, “I’m dead.” Not knowing how to 
respond, I replied as nicely as I could, “Oh...you 
don’t look dead to me.” I knew immediately that 
this was the wrong answer by Caroline’s reaction. 
She shrieked, “I AM!” and then she threw herself 
down to the floor. Lying literally on top of my 
feet, she was proving to me that she truly was 
dead. After a few minutes, I had no choice but to 
begin the sermon, and I hoped it would be inspira- 
tional enough to get Caroline back in a chair. I 
even resorted to quietly praying for a “resurrec- 
tion” of Caroline, but she turned out to be more 
stubborn than Lazarus had been. 


Nothing anyone said or did could get her off of 
the floor for the rest of the service. My perfectly 
prepared sermon went unnoticed; the entire 
service seemed a fiasco from beginning to end. 
Leaving the small chapel, I was mortified that 
ministry was not more than this—it should be 
serious and uplifting and not ridiculous. 


Later that day, however, thinking about Caroline 
made me wonder what could have happened to 
someone to make them feel so much pain and 
alienation to feel “dead.” And, I thought about 
how many hurting people in every congregation 
are in some ways “dead” inside too. I realized 
then that ministry is not a career of splendor and 
that I was destined to meet many more Carolines 
throughout my work. Despite how trying, and 
even futile, it seems at times, in a w orld with 
pained people who feel “dead” inside, ministry 
cannot be ignored. 


JMM 
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